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PREFACE. 



A very few words will serve to introduce the present 

i 

volume. During the fourteen years of his ministry in 
Liverpool, the author has had connected with his congre- 
gation — ^the Presbyterian Church of England, Queen's 
Eoad — a Literary Society, consisting of young men, whose 
winter session he has been in the habit of opening as 
President by a lecture on some literary subject. Through 
the kindness of members of his church, and friends in 
different parts of England, to whose congregations, or 
young men's societies, the lectures have been re-delivered, 
the author has been repeatedly asked to publish them in a 
volume, but has never seen his way till the present 
moment, and has only yielded now on account of a spirited 
local effort, in which he is desirous to assist the office- 
bearers of his church. The spoken style has been rigidly 
preserved, and the author will have his best reward if this 
volume, in which, among other subjectiS, he has drawn 
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upon the recreations of " Summer Days " for the practical 
work of "Winter Evenings," is found to quicken the 
interest of any reader, and esjpecially of young men, in 
literature, antiquities, or travel. 

It may tend to disarm the higher school of literary 
criticism if the author here states that he makes no pre- 
tension whatever to having done anything more than touch 
the rim of his different subjects, and that these lectures 
have been written amid the absorbing duties of a busy 
ministry, and the building up of a Presbyterian Church in 
Liverpool, of which the author is the first minister. 

As in the case of the companion volume, " Elisha, the 
Prophet of Peace," — a series of Sunday morning lectures, — 
the author has to acknowledge the invaluable help he has 
had in the revision of the proof-sheets, and otherwise, 
from his son, the Kev. J. Eobertson Howat, M.A., Minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, North Bridge 
Street, Sunderland. 

H. T. HOWAT. 

Elmbank, Oakfield, 

Liverpool, November 26, 1878. 
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JOHN KNOX. 



" The proverb which says that nothing is certain but the unfore- 
seen waj3 never better verified than in the resurrection, as it were 
out of the grave, during the last forty years, of the Roman Catholic 
religion. In my own boyhood it hung about some few ancient 
English families like a ghost of the past They preserved their 
creed as an heirloom which tradition rather than conviction made 
sacred to them. A convert from Protestantism to Popery would 
have been as great a monster as a convert to Buddhism or Odin 
worship. * Believe in the Pope,* said Dr. Arnold, * I should as soon 
believe in Jupiter.' . . . Let the Protestant ministers look to it. 
They are at present the sole surviving representatives of true reli- 
gion in the world, and they have allowed their lights to bum 

terribly dimly." 

James Anthony Fboude. 



B 



JOHN KNOX.'' 




T was Monday evening, the 24th of November, 
1572. The hour was getting late. In that 
quaint old house, still to be seen jutting out 
on the High Street of Edinburgh, there was 
a solemn silence, broken only by sobs and 
whispers. John Knox was dying. He was not an old 
man ; only 67 years of age. A few days before he had 
sent for his elders and deacons. His brethren in the 
ministry had also gathered round his bed. David 
Lindsay was there, the minister of Leith ; Lawson, his 
colleague and successor ; Bannatyne, his faithful secre- 
tary and friend ; and one or two others of " the Godlie 
band." " The time is approaching," said Knox, " for 
which I have long thirsted ; I shall be relieved of all 
cares ; I shall be with my Saviour Christ for ever. God 
is my witness that I have taught nothing but the true 

* Delivered in connexion with the Knox Tercentenary, Novem- 
ber, 1872. 
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and solid doctrines of the Grospel. Many have blamed 
my rigour and severity ; but God knows that in my 
heart I never hated the persons of those against whom I 
thundered God's judgments." Friday and Saturday 
passed. The Sabbath was spent by hundreds of earnest 
hearts in prayer, A deep hush was over all the city. 
Foe felt it as well as friend. The crowds that moved 
up and down the old street that is crowned with a castle 
and shod with a palace, and along which Scottish his- 
tory has passed like a stream, held their breath, and 
seemed to move on tiptoe. He was going away. He 
that never feared the face of man was grappling with his 
last enemy. The Monday dawned. The day was spent 
in devotion. In the afternoon Knox fell into a gentle 
slumber. He woke up at the hour of evening prayer. 
He enjoyed the sacred exercise. Eleven o'clock struck 
at length from the tower of St. Giles. The dauntless 
Eeformer gave a heavy sigh. " Now it is come," he 
said, " now it is come." He lifted up one of his 
hands ; he expired without a struggle. The lives and 
deaths of such men have their lessons and examples for 
all generations. 

Strange to say, John Knox was nearly forty years of 
age before he had done anything to signalise his name. 
To state that he was bom in 1505, in one of the suburbs 
of the market-town of Haddington — Giffordgate by 
name, and where a field still goes by the name of 
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"Knox's Croft" — that he was educated at the University 
of Glasgow, where he excelled in intellectual combats 
that required keen logic — that he was afterwards tutor 
to one of the landed proprietors of his native county, 
Cockbum of Ormiston — and that about the year 1530 
he was ordained a priest of the Soman Catholic Church, 
is to exhaust in a single sentence a quarter-of-a-century 
of Knox's early life. Nor, indeed, for thirteen years 
after have we any but hurried and indistinct glimpses of 
the future Eeformer, One break in the privacy reveals 
him reading lectures in St. Andrew's. Another shews 
us the young priest busy studying in solitude the works 
of St. Augustine and Jerome. The secret training was 
absolutely indispensable to the public acting. In these 
long years of silent meditation, Knox was growing up to 
his fiill height as champion and conservator of the 
despised and trampled truth. Like Luther he had his 
struggles — struggles which those to whom truth comes 
as a heritage know nothing of. It was no light matter 
to pronounce against the voice of ten centuries. The 
ground must be solid and safe beneath him. He felt it 
at last ; and then with an impetuosity which nothing 
could check, he proclaimed it to the world. 

Let it also be remembered, that while Knox, like 
Elijah at Cherith, or the first disciples in the desert 
place, was being prepared in secret for his great work, 
Scotland itself, in matters of religion, was passing 
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through a transitioii state. Patrick Hamilton had laid 
the foundations of the Beformed religion in the great 
Gospel doctrines of grace and faith : we shall call him 
the theologian of the Reformation. George Wishart 
had built up the walls by his Bible expositions, espe- 
cially by his lectures on the Epistle to the Bomans : we 
shall call him the pulpit-orator of the Befonnation — a 
preacher, too, who like his great Master, could find his 
pulpit anywhere, on the top of a gate — ^that still retains 
his name — ^in the plague-stricken city of Dundee, at the 
market-cross in Ayr, at '^ a dry stone dyke" on Mauchline 
moor. Sir David Lindsay, of the Mount, was strength- 
ening both walls and foundation, and was uttering in 
wise and weighty, if also at times keenly satirical verse, 
what no preacher of the time could have uttered safely 
in prose — we shall call him the patriot-poet of the Be- 
formation. At length, in 1543, the Scottish Parliament 
passed an act, making it lawful to read the Bible in the 
mother-tongue, thus saying in effect, ^ Loose it, and let 
it go" — an event which, taken in connection with the 
others just mentioned, sank deep into the heart of 
the country, tended powerfully to mould its mind and 
character, and did for the Beformation in Scotland what 
the invention of printing had done for the Beformation 
in Germany — sent the lixdng Gospel broadcast over the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Persecution too deepened and vivified the national 
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feeling. Patrick Hamilton was burned at the stake in 
St. Andrews, in 1528. George Wishart followed in the 
same city, on the last day of February, 1546, exclaiming 
as they bound him for the sacrifice, *' Consider and 
behold my visage : ye shall not see me change my colour : 
this great fire I fear not." John Knox now steps to the 
front. He had avowed himself Wishart's friend. He had 
for a considerable period been Wishart's companion. A 
few months after his death, we find him called to the 
ministry by the little flock at St. Andrews, to whom 
Wishart had ministered so often. He replied by a flood 
of tears. " Perceiving the manner of his doctrine," is the 
quaint record of the historian of the time, " they began 
earnestly to travail with him, that he would take the 
preaching place upon him." Knox retired to his room. 
Days of seclusion and conflict followed. He accepted the 
call at last, and in April, 1547, preaching his first sermon 
in the parish Church of St. Andrews, struck the key-note 
of the whole Scottish Reformation. 

That key-note was this. The Church of Eome is Anti- 
Christ. These were bold words. Hamilton and Wishart 
had never said that. They had denounced abuses. 
They had dealt severe blows at doctrinal error. They 
had called loudly for reform. John Knox, in his very 
first sermon, laid the axe at the root of the tree, and 
demanded abolition. No language can describe the 
influence of this new idea over the minds of the people. 
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It was the dawn of a revolution. Knox had risen to the 
height of an emancipator. He had deposited a seed of 
incalculable power and growth. Hundreds of the inha- 
bitants of St. Andrews renounced Popeiy for ever. 
Hundreds of them crowded to receive the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper after the very manner still preserved 
in the Presbyterian Churches of the world. It seemed 
as if a nation was to be '* bom in a day." 

Mysterious are the ways of Grod. A French squadron 
has come to besiege the Castle of St. Andrews. On the 
last day of July, 1547, the besieged capitulate. Knox 
is made prisoner, he is taken to France, he is put in 
chains, he is condemned to the life of a slave for two 
long years in the port of Rouen, on board the French 
galley, Notre Dame. Even here he finds time to do a 
little reforming work. A fellow -prisoner named Balnaves, 
afterwards Lord Balnaves, one of the Judges of the 
Scottish Court of Session, writes a treatise on the grand 
central doctrine of all Gospel Reforms — Justification by 
Faith. Knox manages somehow to write the prefece, and 
to add a summary, encouraging his friends in Scotland 
thus : " Abide, stand, call for God's support, and so the 
enemies which now effraye you shall be confounded 
shortly, and never more shall appear to molest." 

Liberated fi'om the French galleys in 1549, the next 
four years of the life of Knox were mainly spent in 
England. At one time he is a preacher at Berwick-on« 
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Tweed, having received an appointment from the Privy 
Council, By-and*by we find him a minister at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and in December, 1551, actually enrolled one 
of the Court Chaplains of Edward VI. The late slave in 
the French galleys is now the companion of princes and 
nobles. The Duke of Northumberland, in a letter to 
Secretary Cecil, strongly urges his appointment to the see 
of Eochester. The Archbishop of Canterbury, appa- 
rently jealous of his influence, wishes him transferred to 
the more modest vicarage of All Hallows, London, and on 
his refiising, has him sunmioned to the Privy Council to 
state his reasons, which were briefly these : the duty of 
preaching the Word he could not decline, but in the order 
of the Church of England, there were things existing 
which disinclined him to take higher preferment. " With 
some gentle speeches" (concludes the record) "he was 

dismissed." In 1553 Knox is preaching to inmiense 
congregations in the county of Buckingham. In the 

same year, as one of the royal chaplains, he has even a 

a part in the revision of the liturgy, and what afterwards 

became the XXXIX. Articles, effecting some alterations 

in the communion service, which provoked the accusation 

of Weston to Latimer that " a renegade Scot did take 

away the adoratipn of Christ in the Sacrament : so much 

prevailed the authority of that one man at that time." 

Another change comes over the fortunes of the intrepid 

Eeformer. Edward VI. dies : Queen Mary ascends the 
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throne in July, 1553. The Beforming doctrines were 
tolerated for half a year. Knox continued his tour of 
preaching in the county of Buckingham, and denounced 
with a boldness he alone could assume, and in words of 
doom which he alone could coin, the projected marriage 
of the King of Spain with Mary. Toleration ceased. 
In the beginning of 1554, accordingly, Knox is an exile 
again. He flees first to Dieppe. He was poor enough. 
" I departed firom London," he wrote, " with less money 
than ten groats : the Queen's majesty or her Treasurer 
will be £40 richer by me, for so much lack I of the duty 
of my patent," viz : his endowment as Court Chaplain. 
Poor as he was, however, his unconquered spirit meditated 
at Dieppe an armed resistance in England, the very kind 
of resistance, in fact, which he afterwards so successfully 
carried out in Scotland — I quote his words: "If I 
thought I rnight have your presence," he writes to the 
faithful in London, " I would jeopard my own life, and 
let men see what may be done with a safe conscience in 
these dolorous and dangerous days. Be assured, all is not 
lawfiil nor just that is statute by civil law : neither yet is 
everything sin before God which ungodly persons allege 
to be treason." Nothing came of this proposal however: 
the time was not yet. 

Our next picture of Knox is at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, a congenial spot for the Eeformer surely, with its 
memories of Luther, who was only eight years dead. 



We can see the Reformer of Scotland standing at the 
little comer, fronting the majestic cathedral past which 
so much of German history has swept. That little 
comer has a special interest for him. Luther's house 
was there while he lived in Frankfort. The Eeformer 
of Scotland gathers fresh inspiration on the spot where 
the Eeformer of Germany once lived and laboured : even 
as his must be a cold heart now who can look at Luther's 
house in Frankfort or John Knox's house in Edinburgh, 
without a thrill in coming into personal contact with the 
homes of such men. Knox became the minister of an 
English congregation here — a small congregation of 
English refugees fleeing from the fires of Smithfield, and 
all the other horrors of Queen Mary's times. But his 
denunciations of Mary's marriage followed him to Frank- 
fort, and the magistrates fearing the emperor, strongly 
advised him to leave the town. 

He went to Geneva. The beautiful city on the banks 
of Lake Leman had charms for Knox. Calvin was there: 
and it requires no vivid imagination to picture these two 
illustrious fathers of churches and founders of nations 
discussing the tmths of the Gospel and the signs of the 
times as they took their daily walks by the edge of the 
blue waters, and saw in the distance the solid monarch 
of mountains lifting his head far above the clouds and 
mists — double type of the massive Gospel doctrines these 
men had to preach, and the great future that awaited 
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them, when the present environments and distresses 
would all be cleared away. Knox remained at Geneva, 
minister of the English congregation — ^again a congrega- 
tion for the most part of English refugees — for fully 
three years. Once he went across to Scotland in 1555. 
He had not been there for six years — never since 1549, 
when the castle of St. Andrew's fell. He found great 
changes. Men's minds were enlarged. The fieformed 
religion had made great advances. He preached in 
Edinburgh to crowded churches. The leading bui^esses 
of the city became his avowed adherents. They were 
followed by Lord Lorn, the Earl of Mar, the Earl of 
Murray, Lord Glencaim, and one or two others of the 
Scottish nobility. Knox formed the little band into a 
Protestant congregation. They were to give up mass. 
They were to withdraw for ever from the Communion of 
Rome. That was the foundation of the Kirk of Scot- 
land. She is divided in these days. But she is one 
after all. The daughters are proud of their mother: 
and the mother, we think, has a secret joy in the buoy- 
ant health and wide connexions of her daughters. The 
Church of Scotland was established on the broadest Pro- 
testant basis. John Knox was not the man to give forth 
any uncertain sound : nay, the sound he gave forth in 
Edinbui^h on the occasion before us, when he formed 
his little congregation, was so unmistakeably certain, 
that the Eoman Catholic bishops summoned him to the 
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council, he had to flee for his life back to Geneva, and 
when they could not seize his person, they condemned 
him to death, and burned him in effigy. 

The three years Enox spent in Creneva, as they were 

the quietest, were probably also the happiest of his life. 

They were truly the calm before the storm. In the year 

1568, a gigantic conspiracy was set on foot in Europe. 

The object was the utter extirpation of Protestantism. 

The Pope, Philip of Spain, and the King of France were 

all at one. France and Spain were to combine their 

arms. Scotland was to be made a vassal of France.. 

England was to be attacked when Scotland was subdued. 

Mary was dead. Queen Elizabeth was to be dethroned. 

The crown of England was to be placed on the head of 

Mary Stuart. England and Scotland at their feet, the 

conspirators meant to carry fire and sword into every 

Protestant country, or rather comer of Europe, until the 

very name of Protestant was rooted out. The plot was 

carried through with deliberation and skill. But in their 

Genevan retreat the eyes of Calvin and Knox — the first 

statesmen of their time — had seen it through and through. 

Knox hurried to Scotland. " Unless," was his language 

to Secretary Cecil, "you send us succour, unless you 

maintain the cause of Protestantism in Scotland, your 

turn will come, and your doom seailed."s Cecil took the 

hint. The disciplined troops of England came to the 

help of the raw levies of the Scottish Beformers ; the 
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French were driven out of Scotland ; Mary of Guise, the 
Queen Eegent, was struck down by the hand of death ; 
the Reformers held the reins of government; the Eeforma- 
tion was saved. 

It was a memorable morning for Scotland, and for 
England and Ireland as well — ^in feet, for the whole British 
Empire, remembering the risk that had been run — when, 
on the 8th of August, 1560, a little company assembled 
in the house of John Knox, in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh. George Buchanan was there, the greatest scholar 
of his day. Randolph was there, the envoy of Queen 
Elizabeth. Knox, Lindsay, Christopher Goodman, of 
England (who had suffered for his nonconformity), all 
were there. Outside was a picturesque multitude surging 
up and down, with their patriarchal beards, and long 
flapping coats, pikes in their hands and crossbows on their 
shoulders. It was the opening of the Scottish Parliament 
of 1560, and the Lords were to ride from Holyrood House 
up the old steep royal highway to the Tolbooth. It was 
a great day for the Reformation. Never in the memory 
of the oldest spectator had so many nobles of Scotland 
been seen assembled at the opening of her ancient Parlia- 
ment. More than a hundred, in fact, of the lesser barons 
who had almost forfeited their seats by ceasing to attend, 
came now, in the interests of the new reformed faith, to 
claim their rights. John Knox and his little company 
go out on the old balustrade to see the procession pass. 
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No monarch is there — Mary Stuart is in France ; but the 
articles of peace had settled ^the Parliament was as 
lawful as if smnmoned by express command of the 
Queen." Besides, how many of these men were monarchs 
themselves ? — ^that pale youth, Argyll, ^ so affectionate 
to God and his commonwealth," writes Randolph to Cecil, 
^ so earnest, so constant, so upright in conscience " — ^that 
sedate young man who rides at his side, the true patriot, 
the devoted firiend of the Beformation, Lord James 
Stewart, afterwards " the good Regent Murray." What 
wonder that Knox's heart is full this morning ? It was 
fuller when that Scottish Parliament passed an act 
abolishing the authority of the Pope in Scotland for 
ever, and when the provost of Edinbui^h issued a pro- 
clamation at the Market Cross, that ^^ all priests are 
ordained to pass forth of Edinbui^h within foiir-and- 
twenty hours." * 

Without inquiring too minutely how fer this procla- 
mation satisfies the requirements of civil and religious 
freedom as read by us in times like these, we pass to 
another point. A great victory had been won, but the 
battle was not over. On the 19th of August, 1561, 
Mary Stuart arrived at Leith. The story of her beauty 

* By the act of 1560, the Pope's jurisdiction and hierarchy in 
Scotland were abolished in all time coming, "■ on the pain of banish- 
ment, and that the contraveners hereof may be called before the 
Justices or Lords of Session and punished therefor.*" 
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and the fascination of her manners had long preceded 
hen A woman of the greatest personal accomplish- 
ments, she was also a woman oi matchless political 
intrigue. She knew the use of tears. She knew the 
use also of smiles. She had not been an idle pupil in 
the school of her mother-in-law, Catherine de Medicis. 
It is a simple historical fact — and the letters can be 
read — ^that from the first day Mary Stuart landed in 
Scotland, in 1561, she kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke of 
Alva, the ministers of France, the Pope himself, and in 
feet with nearly aU the heads of the Soman Catholic 
party in Europe, with the view of bringing the country 
of which she was Queen, and whose free Parliament had 
pronounced against Popery, back again within the pale 
of Eome. 

A special plot was set on foot. Francis II., the heir- 
apparent of France, and the husband of Mary Stuart, 
had died* before she left the French Court to return to 
Scotland. The new project was that Mary Stuart should 
marry Don Carlos, the son of Philip II., the King of 
Spain. With consuming earnestness Knox denounced 
this marriage from the pulpit. Even " the good Regent 
Murray " blamed him for his violence. Many a picture 
has been drawn of the fury of Knox with Mary in pri- 
vate : the weeping of the Queen, and the savage vehe- 
mence with which he is said to have hurled the words at 
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her head — "Better that women should weep than bearded 
men.*' His ferocity I do not admit ; nay — and I take 
this statement from one of Knox's greatest adversaries, 
Lesley, Bishop of the Isles — ^in an age when life was 
little regarded, no one suffered death for his opinions 
while Knox bore rule in Scotland. 

Far too much, I must also add, has been made of 
Knox's passion and want of refiilement. The Court- 
chaplain of Edward VI. could not have been the rude 
untutored clown he has sometimes been painted. He 
had received the education of a finished gentleman. He 
spent nearly the whole of his life in the very best society. 
We have seen him the companion of princes. A noble 
duke proposed he should be made a bishop. Bishops are 
not unpolished and uncourtly. To use Knox's own 
words, " He called a fig a fig, and a spade a spade." He 
spoke plainly ; and if he felt strongly he spoke strongly. 
God gave him rough work to do. A thick coating of 
rust requires a very rough file. That rock as it juts out 
on the roaring sea is rough and rugged : it grows neither 
violets nor roses ; it has no grassy knolls where lovers 
may sit or children play ; but it beats back with bold 
front the advancing billows, and prevents their encroach- 
ment on fields where the barley waves, and homes where 
hundreds are reposing in peace. That was John Knox 
with Mary Stuart. His penetrating eye had seen the 
meaning of that Spanish alliance; and the letters both of 
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Mary Stuart and Philip II., which Mons. Mignet has 
brought to light, fairly astound us at the Reformer's ex- 
traordinary and almost supernatural foresight. Mary 
Stuart writes to' Spain enjoining the strictest conceal- 
ment, but expressing her satisfaction at the prospect, 
through the marriage, of gaining a permanent triumph 
over all her enemies. Philip II. replies — " The marriage 
of Don Carlos with Mary Stuart is the only means to 
remedy the state of religion in the "kingdom of England." 
At length the project miscarries ; the marriage is given 
up ; Philip II. has seen it will not bring about the 
result he desired : I quote his own words — " That is to 
say the reduction of the kingdom of Scotland, and of 
the kingdom of England, to the Catholic faith, for which 
alone I would have exposed myself to all which must 
have occurred." 

It were a long tale to go over all the struggles of 
Knox with Mary. Court influence had its eflfect on too 
many of the Protestant nobles. The ceremonials of 
Some were reintroduced. The revenues of the Kirk of 
Scotland were seized by rapacious hands, and for years 
the grand scheme of Knox — " a kirk and a grammar 
school in every parish" — was completely frustrated. At 
one time Mary Stuart expresses the hope that before 
a year has expired she will have the mass restored 
throughout the whole kingdom. At another — this was 
in 1566 — she issues a proclamation from Glasgow to 
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inform ker people she will not interfere with the esta- 
blished religion, and branding as " calumniators" all who 
were circulating contrary statements. At that very 
moment — such was the duplicity to which she could 
stoop — she was writing to Philip II. of iSpain, imploring 
his favour and aid in words like these : " Seeing what 
has happened in this realm, which tends to the entire 
ruin of the GathoUcs and the establishment of those 
unfortimate errors, we will be in danger of losing our 
crown if we have not the aid of one of the great princes 
of Christendom." In 1567 she appUes to the Pope for 
pecuniary assistance ; the Pope sends it at once ; nay, 
those who have studied this subject most thoroughly, 
maintain that Eizzio was no mere simpering Italian 
courtier, but was really in the pay of the Vatican, to 
report fix)m time to time how matters in Scotland pros- 
pered. Who wonders after this that Knox was roused — 
that he hurled words of thunder at the enemies of his 
country from that little old pulpit with the open cross- 
bars, which the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh 
preserve with such tender loving care ? The times 
demanded a second John the Baptist, to go out to the 
wilderness of corruption and blandishment, and arouse a 
whole nation to the fact of their danger. What did Knox 
leave undone ? He faced the court, and he baffled their 
designs. He rallied the Protestant nobles, and revived 
their sinking courage. He exposed the sophistry of the 
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hierarchy, and stung them with biting satire. He kept 
the nation always on the watch; nothing escaped his 
knowledge ; and when he took it to St. Giles's, the echo 
of his trumpet-call reverberated the kingdom round. He 
was Mary Stuart's best and truest friend, had she only 
seen it : ay, and had she taken his advice, and not the 
counsels of her uncles of Lorraine and Gruise, Langside and 
Loch Leven had never had their tales to tell, nor would 
the dismal story of Fotheringay Castle have recorded the 
fete of a fair Scottish Queen. The result of Knox's efforts 
was a second reformation. In 1567 the Scottish Parlia- 
ment confirmed the act of the Scottish Parliament of 
1560 : Protestantism was again declared the religion of 
the land, with important additional securities.* 

Every truly noble man has had his detractors. John 
Knox fought the battle of the Eeformation twice, and 
thick and threefold, because of this, has his memory been 

* These two acts of 1560 and 1567, form the principal founda- 
tion of the Claim of Bight of 1680, and the Revolution Settlement 
of 1688. The oath of allegiance fixed by this last Act, expresses 
what, at that period, was regarded as the national sentiment on 
this subject:- -*I, A. B., do swear that I do from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as injurious and heretical, that damnable doctrine 
and position that princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, 
or any authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects, or any other whatsoever; and I do declare that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought to 
have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, \sdthin this realm. So help me, Ck)d.* 
These ancient statute-laws of Scotland are unrepealed. 
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assailed and his name been vilified. On the matter of 
his passion, violence, and want of refinement I have 
touched already. It is a silly charge at best ; it becomes 
ridiculous beyond expression when placed in opposition 
to the moral and spiritual emancipation of a whole 
country. Disloyalty, however, has been festened on Knox. 
Looked at from Mary Stuart's point of view — the divine 
right of kings to govern wrong^ — the charge is certainly 
correct. Looked at from the standpoint of the English 
revolution of 1688, the charge is grotesquely atsurd. 
The fundamental principle of ICnox was this — " All power 
is founded on a compact, expressed or understood, between 
the rulers and the ruled, and no one has either divine or 
hiunan right to govern save in accordance with the will 
of the people and the law of God." These words would no 
doubt have sounded strange in the courts of France or 
Spain in the days of Knox : they are the foundation of 
the British constitution as interpreted at this hour. On 
the efforts of John Knox in the cause of education I would 
fain enlarge. I shall only ask, has " The First Book of 
Discipline " ever been surpassed in any measure of educa- 
tion the country has yet seen ; has its standard, indeed, 
especially in relation to secondary schools, ever been 
reached ? Up to a very recent period, if not still, the 
churches of Scotland, the parish schoolmasters, the pro- 
fessors in the but poorly endowed university chairs, would 
undoubtedly have answered " No." 
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How Knox has also left his mark on the literature of 
his country it would be easy to show. Robert Chambers 
is very wide of the mark, when, in his "Domestic Annals 
of Scotland," he speaks of the Reformers as " ignorant 
men of the 16th century." The biographer of Knox has 
furnished a crushing reply, when he says: "Perhaps 
some of our literati might have been taken by surprise 
had they been set down at the table of one of the Scot- 
tish Reformers when the conversation was all carried on 
in French, and the chapter of the Bible at family wor- 
ship was read by the boys in French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew." " The First Book of Discipline," the original 
" Confession of Faith " of the Reformed Church, the theo- 
logical treatises and tracts of Knox, as still preserved in 
his "Select Writings," with their terse, clear, and vigor- 
ous thinking, will remain, even at the points where in 
the light of modem science or modem liberality of senti- 
ment we find them wrong, imperishable proofs that " the 
men of the I6th century " were men of learning, varied 
culture, and sometimes even of genius. 

The destruction of the ecclesiastical houses has also 
been blamed upon Knox. The truth is, he did much to 
restrain the outbreak ; and he certainly denounced " the 
rascal multitude " in no measured terms. Knox, in the 
opinion of very high legal functionaries, was very little 
responsible for this oflFence — ^the Crown and the landed 
proprietors of Scotland, who swallowed up the revenues 
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out of which alone these buildings could have been sup- 
ported, being quite as chargeable with their loss. ^ It 
was no time, however,'^ as Lord Moncrieff most justly 
remarks, ''to dispute on the carving of a doorway or the 
beauty of a transept. We may lament, for the sake of 
art, that so much is lost ; but if we bought our liberties 
at no higher price, they were very cheaply purchased.'' 
A wide-spread general belief is this, that Knox was a 
gloomy ascetic, frowning on everything in the shape of 
social enjoyment. Those who speak thus would be sur- 
prised if they knew his astonishingly — many would say 
his dangerously — liberal views on such a subject as 
" dancing," and " the Christian liberty," to use his own 
words, he claimed for "female attire." Knox is only now 
beginning * to be properly understood ; the labours of 
Labanoff and Mignet and Carlyle and Froude are com- 
pleting the work which M*Crie began. 

Where Knox's ashes lie, no one can now precisely tell. 
"Devout men," as with Stephen, "carried him to his 
burial, and made great lamentation over him." They 
laid him in the churchyard of St. Giles, now the Parlia- 
ment Square of Edinburgh. It is said — strange colloca- 
tion truly — that there the Eeformer's grave is right 
below the equestrian statue of Charles II. The truth is, 
just as none of the children of Israel could go on pil- 
grimage to the grave of Moses — ^just as to-day you wan- 
der unsuccessfully all over Geneva to find the grave of 
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Calvin — the actual spot is unknown. But he needs no 
gorgeous s^ulehre, no marble mausoleum. His monu- 
ment is the country he saved ; it is the existence of that 
truth he gave his life to defend. Such men^ shine above 
like stars. They are themselves immortal. " No titled 
fiamily," says Froude, "remains of E^nox or Shakespeare." 
" The highest names of all," says Eobert Bums, " take 
their patent of nobility direct from Almighty God." Even 
so, the burial-place of Knox is the heart of Protestant 
Scotland. His best memorial is his own memory. 
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" sacred dome and my beloved abode, 
Whose walls now echo to the praise of God, 
The time shall come when pious monks shall cease, 
And lowing herds here occupy their place ; 
But better ages shall thereafter come. 
And praise re-echo in this sacred home.** 

The Pbophbcy of St. Columba. 



ION A. 




E kind enough to imagine that it is eight 
o'clock on a beautiful summer morning, and 
that you are standing at the present mo- 
ment on the pier at Oban, looking out on 
the many-twinkling j^waters of the semi- 
circular bay. Oban is in some respects the Lucerne of 
Scotland. It is a town of hotels. It is arresting-place 
and a starting-point. It nestles in the bosom of fine 
scenery. For three months in the year you will meet 
with some of the most distinguished people of half the 
countries in Europe. The steamer pants, however, and 
we must be off. Here let a word of honest and hearty 
gratitude be uttered to the Messrs. Hutcheson, of Glas- 
gow, the owners of the splendid fleet of steamers, who 
have brought the distant Hebrides to Glasgow Bridge, 
who have established for the hard-wrought business and 
professional man one of the finest summer tours in the 
world, and who have sown the seeds of civilization and 
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prosperity all over our Scottish Archipelago in a man- 
ner to make them remembered as the benefectors of 
generations. 

Sailing now for lona, out of the bay of Oban, and at 
the head of the sound of Kerrera, we descry Dunolly, one 
of the great strongholds of the Lords of Lorn, the first 
of the old castles we shall meet on our voyage, and which 
give so intense an interest to the West Highlands of 
Scotland. No one need go to the Ehine, after all, to 
see romantic castles, " 'mid sylvan pomp and rocky 
majesty ;" for the " Lords of the Isles" could show them 
as well as the Crerman Barons. Nothing can be more 
wildly beautiful than the situation of Dunolly on its bold 
precipitous promontory, overhanging the waters, the 
copsewood tufting its roofless walls, and the ivy — child 
of tenderness as well as of ambition — clinging to it even 
in its dismantled ruins. At the other extremity of the 
sound of Kerrera, is Grylen Castle, the stronghold of the 
McDougalls, and not far fi:om the spot where Haco of 
Norway met the Hebridean chiefs, to engage their assist- 
ance in his ill-fated descent on the Scottish mainland. 
And now we sweep by the southern shores of the Island 
of Mull: past the rocks of granite, and the strange 
geological formation known as the " Carsaig Arches" — 
two immense perforated caves ; till rounding the rugged 

r 

and dreamy point of the Boss of Mull, relieved only by 
turning the eye to the magnificent sea-view in the other 
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direction, with the three cones of Jura, Islay, " lonely " 
Colonsay, and the other scattered islets of these northern 
seas — we come in sight of the Hill of Dunii, the Cathe- 
dral, the Crosses, the undulating green fields, and the 
shining white shores of the Island of lona. 

Ko visitor who knows anything of the historical asso- 
ciations of this consecrated spot will see, or set his foot 
on the Island of lona for the first time, without a thrill. 
No doubt the words are well known, and even the noblest 
sentiments are apt to become vulgarised by hackneyed 
quotation ; and yet, as the little boat from the steamer 
is bearing us the few yards over the shallow water to the 
little landing place, and we step out on the planks of 
wood that furnish the humble road over the rocks and 
the sea-weed to the village, the sentences of another 
traveller, when precisely a hundred years before he gazed 
upon the same scene, instinctively rise for utterance 
by the lip, I need scarcely mention the name of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson : " We were now treading that illus- 
trious island which was once the luminary of the 
Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from all 
local emotions would be impossible if it were endea- 
voured, and would be foolish if it were possible. That 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
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gain force iipon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lonal" 

Now, I do not profess to be a great Graelic scholar, and 
one does well to be warned by an incident told by Dr. 
Guthrie, of Dr. Begg, in the stirring scenes of the old 
Disruption days, when Dr. Begg, bold man as he was, 
thought he would tell the sturdy Highlanders near Ulla- 
pool in their own language that the evening sermon 
would begin at six o'clock, and could not understand the 
consternation depicted on every face in the church, till 
at the close of the afternoon service, he was told that in 
place of saying in Gaelic, as he had intended to say, 
that " the sermon would begin at six o'clock," he really 
did say, " My dear brethren, the evening sermon will be 
six hours long." Warned, therefore, I say, by such an 
incident, I must not venture too closely on Gaelic ety- 
Inology, or even Gaelic pronunciation ; but this much 
may be stated, that it is generally agreed that the old 
derivation of lona, or Icolmkiln from " Yona," the 
Hebrew word for " a dove," or " (7oium6a," as the same 
word is in Latin — ^is a pure literary conceit, and that the 
real derivation is from two Gaelic words " li-shona," 
pronounced Eehona, " Holy Island" — the very name 
given to a colony from lona which emigrated to an 
island lying off the coast of Northumberland, known 
to the present day as the " Holy Isle." A glance 
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at lona shews you that the village consists of about forty 
cottages in a straight line, forming the atraide^ or street, 
one of which is the Post-office, and another of which 
ased to be the Free Church manse, a building, however, 
which has recently been converted into a very fair hotel. 
Professor Blackie stayed here the other year, and we 
shall let the learned professor tell us what he thinks 
of the island after a ten days' sojourn. " At lona," 
says Professor Blackie in his Preface to his " Lays of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland," " there is an 
inn, where you may live very comfortably, feeding 
upon salmon, herrings, lobsters, and lona flounders 
of rare excellence, which I doubt not would have 
been celebrated by Athenaeus in some chapter of his 
erudite Epicurean gossip, had it been his good for- 
tune to have travelled so far north; ExjpeHo crede, 
trust me who have done it. I lived ten days on the 
sacred isle in great comfort of body and luxury of soul. 
My forenoons I spent in rambling at wayward ease over 
every quaint crag, and down into every clear pebbly 
creek of the little island ; and in the evening, looking 
out from the window on the lofty peaks of Jura and the 
red granite slabs of the coast of Mull glowing in the rays 
of the setting sun. I pondered over the old Latin book 
of Adamnanus, containing the pictures of the life of the 
great local saint Columba, and endeavoured to realise 
the venerable wonders of that age of heroic monks and 
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fervid apostles — an age in whose traditions miracles 
sprang up as spontaneously and as plenteously as flowers 
on the wayside. These pictures were the account of the 
self-inflicted banishment of the royal apostle from his 
native Erin, and voyage across the stormy sea to the 
grey Pictish isle destined to be the metropolis of the new 
bishopric; then the picture of the saint through the 
great glen of the Highlands, now called the Caledonian 
Canal, to the capital of the Picts at Inverness, crowned 
by the conversion of King Brude ; and, thirdly, the 
picture of the saint in serene old age, in the little cell 
which had for so many years been witness to his faithful 
and effective devotions. No person indeed of any taste 
could dare to touch with the finger of impertinent 
decoration the record describing his death, which for 
simple and sacred pathos, has no superior except in the 
Grospel of St. John, and in the last chapters of the 
Phsedo of Plato, where the death of Soctates is de- 
scribed." 

The population of lona is about three hundred ; and 
of the two thousand imperial acres of the island, six 
himdred are in occasional cultivation, the rest being hill, 
pasture, morass, and rock. The island itself, I may here 
add, is only three miles long by one and a half broad. 
You have scarcely landed when you are beset by groups 
of children offering you for sale a collection of shells^ 
water-worn fragments of quartz — the lingering relics of 
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the old pilgrims who carried these things away from the 
island as charms, and which Wordsworth has commemo- 
rated in one of his Sonnets, recording his visit : — 

" How sad a welcome ! To each voyager 
Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 
Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the shore 
Where once came monk and nun with gentle stir, 
Blessings to give, news ask, or suit prefer." 

The earliest name borne by lona was not its present, 
but Innis^nan-DruicbiecLch — the Druid's Isle — indi- 
cating that before the introduction of Christianity, lona 
was occupied as the seat of a Dmidical College. Driven 
from the mainland by the Eomans, the Druids betook 
themselves to the western islands ; and, although like 
the whole class of ancient idolaters, they were given to 
the oflFering of human sacrifices, yet teaching the existence 
of one God, whom they called Dhia, and standing to the 
old Celts in the relation of priest, teacher, physician, and 
magistrate, they received the name by which they are 
known— Druids — ^which it is preferable, I think, to derive 
not from their attachment to " the oak," but from the 
Gaelic word for a sage or a wise man "Z)n6i(iA," a 
relation reminding us at once of the Magi of Persia, and 
the Brahmins of India, at the present moment. The 
Druids held possession of lona imtil the year of our Lord 
564, when Columba,the apostle of the Highlands, appeared 
on the scene, overthrew their superstitions, supplanted 

c 
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their cromlechs (altars), and hecatombs of human victims, 
and introduced the pure and gentle reign of Christianity. 
Here we must linger for a little. Colimiba was the son 
of Phelim, the son of Fergus, and the grandson of Niell, 
the 135th King of Ireland. Bom in 521, in the province 
of Ulster, and educated by the two bishops of Clonard 
and Fenbar, Columba was held in such repute for his 
attainments and piety that his popular appellation, even 
when a child, was Saint Columba. Having attained to 
the order of deacon, Columba entered the Monastery at 
Clon, on the Shannon, thereafter visited France and Italy 
to extend his knowledge of monastic life, and having 
returned to Ireland, and foimded one hundred monasteries 
in different parts of the land, set out from Innisfallen to 
rescue Scotland from Pagan darkness. Let Scotland 
heartily acknowledge the debt. It was a warm, devoted 
Irish heart that, under Grod, first gave Scotland the 
Gospel. Scotland and Ireland should be fast friends — 
thank Grod their Protestant churches are. 

It was the evening of Whit-Monday,564, when Columba 
reached lona. He had crossed the ocean in a Cfu/rraoh^ 
or wicker-boat covered with hides, accompanied by his 
twelve Culdees. The Druids did everything to oppose 
his landing. He was nearly assassinated by a savage 
ruffian. The Pictish king Brude dared him to set foot 
on the island ; true to the old proverb, " In tuiso Scoti 
fi/per^'* that is, "Haughty and hot was the peppery Scot." 
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That, by the way, is a free translation, for the literal 
translation would be this : ^^ There is pepper in the nose 
of a Scotchman." St. Colmnba, however, effected a 
landing safely at last, at the south end of the island, in 
a bay still bearing the name of Porir-a^Curraich, the 
bay of the wicker-boat ; and what he did in lona we will 
now proceed to tell. The Druids having retired, and the 
Pictish king Brude having been won over, and even 
converted to Christianity, Columba and his twelve friends 
formed themselves into a Sacred College or Monastery. 
Columba was president or abbot. Their self-chosen work 
was the propagation of the Crospel in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. A small circle of stones in the 
upper part of a rocky dell on the west coast of lona, 
marks the site of the Sacred College — the name to the 
present hour being Cai/m OuiUUch, the cairn of the 
" retired people," — the meaning of the word Culdees, or 
in Gaelic CuUd/iJch, as the inhabitants of lona termed 
the intrepid apostles — " the retired people," " the people 
who retired to cells or comers." This I think is a better 
derivation of the word Culdees than the other two that 
are proposed — from Cultorea Dei^ the worshippers of 
Grod, or from the Latin noim Cucullus, a hood or cowl. 
The Gaelic word for a cell or comer is cuU; the people 
who retired to comers, therefore, were the Cuildich, 
hence the word Culdees. Here, then, in this secluded 
valley, the Culdees first planted the standard of the Cross, 
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and laboured assiduously to send forth missionaries, the 
result being that before Columba's death one hundred 
subordinate colleges and three hundred congregations 
were formed in the Hebrides, Argyll, the Orkneys, 
Northumberland, and even distant Scandinavia, giving 
rise to the old and happy pun — " From their nests in 
lona the doves of Columba flew everywhere." 

This sacred college or monastery, founded by Columba 
in lona, had little in common with monastic institutions 
as we now understand them. The most modem parallel 
I can think of is a Senatus Academicua of a British 
University in the present day, a body of Professors equal 
in rank and privilege, presided over by a Chancellor or 
Principal, who represents the united authority. The 
students or monks also who entered the monastery were 
not asked to take the vows usually imposed by modem 
monastic orders. Neither poverty nor celibacy was en- 
forced; on the contrary, the future missionaries were 
expected to be diligent handicraftsmen, and the island of 
EUen nam Ban, near lona (" the island of the Ladies,** 
as the words mean), was specially set apart for those who 

had wives and families. " Peace to their shades," sings 
the poet Campbell, in his fine poem of " RevUura^^ 

" The pure Culdees 

Were Albyn's earliest priests of God, 
Ere yet an island of the seas 
By foot of Saxon monk was trod, 
Long ere her priests by bigotry 
Were barr'd from holy wedlock's tie." 



I 
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It is quite a mistake, therefore, to speak of the Cul- 
dees as ^^ monks," and their college at lona as ^^ a 
monastery" in the present acceptation of these terms. 
** The monasteries of the Culdees," says Dr. Jamieson, in 
his well-known " History" of the order, " may be more 
properly viewed as universities, in which various branches 
of usefid learning were taught. These societies, were in 
fiEict the seminaries of the church both in North Britain 
and in Ireland. As the presbyters ministered in holy 
things to those in the vicinity, they were still training 
up others, and sending forth missionaries, whenever they 
bad a call, or any prospect of success." 

The religious views also, held by the monasteries 
foimded by Columba will shew still better the outstanding 
differences between the Culdees and the Church of Home. 
They held the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone, as 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander has shown in his volume on lona. 
They did not practise Auricular Confession. They did 
not believe in the power of a priest to grant absolution. 
They did not require the water of baptism to be " sanc- 
tified," but used any water for that purpose which was 
convenient. They were ignorant of the dogma of the 
real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper. They dedicated their churches only to 
the Holy Trinity, and repudiated the worship of saints 
and angels. By the JRoman Catholic Church they were 
looked on as heretics, and St. Bernard held them up to 
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odium as a '^stubborn, stiff-necked^ and ungovernable 
generation." What tke Waldenses in fact were in Italy, 
the Culdees were in Scotland — ^^ the light shining in the 
dark place." 

For the age in which he lived Columba was a man of 
wide and varied learning. Gibbon, whose views on 
Christianity and Christian propagation are well known, 
distinctly tells us in the sixth volume of his ^'Decline and 
Fall of the Boman Empire," that in the days of Columba 
lona possessed a " classical library which afforded some 
hopes of an entire Livy." Columba's own love for books 
was- unbounded. He had transcribed with his own hand 
three hundred volumes. When he was .not reading 
himself he listened to the reading of one of the students. 
There was a proverb in the college, " to every cow be- 
longs its calf, to every book belongs its copy." The 
proverb of course springs from the absence of printing. 
His Latin biographer, Adamnanus, also records it as an 
interesting fact in connexion with Colimiba, that in that 
rude age he had so trained his students, that they had 
apples from their own trees, grain in their own bams, 
and could indulge in the luxury of a Saxon baker — 
" there was even," he says, " a religious brother, Gue- 
reneus by name, a Saxon and a baker, who baked 
excellent rolls." Everyway, therefore, Columba was one 
of the great pioneers of civilization, above all shewing in 
his own life that the new religion he had come to intro- 
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duce was the surest way to possess happiness in this 
world, as well as in the world beyond. For let it be 
remembered, Columba was no ascetic. All his bio- 
graphers tell us of the uniform hilarity that beamed 
upon his face, one of them adding that, " from the grace 
of his person, the neatness of his dress, and the ruddiness 
of his cheeks, he always looked like a man nourished 
amid delicacies." Yet Columba was a man of deep 
devotion. Adamnanus relates that if he mounted his 
car for a journey he besought the Divine benediction : 
when he entered the bam and saw the heaps of grain he 
lifted up his voice to thank God ; on one occasion a 
husband and wife had a difference which his most pru- 
dent coimsel could not compose, when, after serious 
expostulation, he said, " you two must spend this day 
with me in festing and prayer." They did so: the 
result was propitious ; " the wife," says the old Latin 
biographer, " became penitent : Columba had accom- 
plished the impossible." The good man had his peculi- 
arities no doubt. He had strongly protested against the 
celibacy of the clergy? yet he was never married himself. 
Nay, more, although holding advanced opinions on the 
family institute, he would neither allow a cow nor a 
woman to live in lona, giving this as his reason — 

" Far am bi bo, bithidh Bean, 
Is far am bi bean, bithidh mallachad." 
" Where there is a cow, there will be a wopoian, 
And where there is a woman there will be mischief/' 
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What an ungallant ecclesiastic Colmnba mast have 
been after all I Still the gentler virtues had a deep 
hold on his spirit. His old horse came to be embraced 
by him ere he died, and laid its head on his faintly 
throbbing breast. A skilfid physician, the only charge 
he was ever known to make was from a Hebridean chief, 
from whom he demanded the liberation of his slave. 
The first question he asked about a student for the 
ministry was this, whether his mother had been a person 
of piety, rightly judging maternal influence in moulding 
youthful character. There is much about Golumba, of 
course, which we must regard as fabulous : but there is 
enough of fact left to show that his whole bearing and 
character were apostolic — marking him out as one of the 
great missionary heroes of the church, an imperishable 
light in the northern lands, one of " the righteous who 
are held in everlasting remembrance." 

The closing scene in his career possesses such interest 
in itself, and is told with such beauty in a recent poem 
by Prof. Blackie, in his "Lays of the Highlands and 
Islands, " already referred to, that the concluding portion 
on the death and prophecy of Columba, may be properly 
introduced at the present stage. 
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Thus he spake, and quickly rising 
With what feeble strength remained, 

Leaning on stout Diarmid's shoulder, 
A green billock^s top he gained ; 
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There, or here where we are sitting, 

Whence his eye might measure well 
Both the cloister and the chapel, 

And his pure and prayerful cell 
There he stood, and high uplifting 

Hands whence flowed a healing grace, 
Breathed his latest Toice of blessing 

To protect the sacred place, — 
Spake such words as prophets utter 

When the veil of flesh is rent, 
And the present fades from vision, 

On the germing future bent : 
* God thee bless, thou loved lona, 

Though thou art a little spot. 
Though thy rocks are grey and treeless, 

Thine shalt be a boastful lot ; 
Thou shalt be a sign for nations ; 

Nurtured on thy sacred breast. 
Thou shalt send on holy mission 

Men to teach both East and West ; 
Peers and potentates shall own tiiee, 

Monarchs of widensceptred sway 
Dying shall beseech the honour 

To be tombed beneath thy clay. 
God*s dear saints shall love to name thee. 

And from many a storied land 
Men of clerkly fame shall pilgrim 

To lona's little strand,'" 

After the death of Columba on 9th June, 697, his 
successors maintained the Sacred College or monastery of 
lona in regular working order till the beginning of the 
eighth century. Then changes and trials came. In one of 
the sweeping and desolating descents upon the Western 
Coasts of Scotland, made by the Norsemen, lona 
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suffered severely : the entire island was sacked : sixty- 
eight of the brotherhood of the College were put to 
death: and the invaders were only driven off by 
superstition making them believe that they saw the 
re-appearance of Columba himself. Campbell's beau- 
tifiil poem of " Reullwra " vividly describes the whole 
scene. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century lona was 
included in the See of Home. A bishopric was founded. 
A cathedral was built. A monastery and nunnery had 
preceded. . All the old celebrity of the Culdees was arro- 
gated by a very inferior people, and a feith not nearly as 
pure. The veneration of the Highlands and Islands, 
however, was excited. lona became at once the Jeru- 
salem and the Westminster Abbey of Scotland. What 
this means will appear immediately — ^meanwhile let me 
conclude this historical sketch by saying that when, in 
1560, the Scottish Parliament passed the act for the 
demolishing of cloisters and abbey churches, the Cathe- 
dral of lona shared in the general devastation ; every 
edifice of the island was struck by mob fury ; and it is 
the ruins of these, along with the sepulchral monuments 
and crosses, that almost exclusively engage the attention 
of the antiquary and the tourist in days of summer 
rambles. It is perfectly unaccountable, however, that 
so little opportunity should be given to see the Cai/m 
CuUdich, the mound in the rocky dell, that marks the 
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site of the most ancient ecclesiastical strocture among 
them all. 

The lona crosses were votive offerings of the £Edthful 
in the days of lona's subjection to Home. They seem 
a strange kind of gift ; and yet the island at one time 
contained no fewer than 360. What their use could 
have been, beyond of course superstitious reverence or 
as monuments above the dead, I do not very well see ; 
whether they were sold or stolen either I do not know — 
but one of the very finest adorns the chief street of Camp- 
beltown, in Argyllshire, and another the ducal town of 
Inveraiy ; while in many other parts of Scotland these 
lona crosses are now to be found, serving the honest 
purpose of Market-crosses in different county towns, 
McLean's cross is certainly a wonderful work of art, 
consisting of one single stone, eleven feet high, the 
product of no ordinary chisel, especially when it is 
remembered that the material was hard whin-stone. 
Sir Walter Scott has several allusions in his " Lord of 
the Isles" to these " Crosses " of lona : 



** * The abbot comes !* they cry at once, 
The holy man, whose favoured glance 

Hath sainted visions known ; 
Angels have met him on his way, 
Beside the blessed martyr's bay. 

And by Golumba's stone. 
His monks have heard their hymnings high 
Sound from the sununit of Dun-y, 
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To cheer his XMnance lone, 
. When at each cross, on girth and wold, 
(Their number thrice an hundredfold,) 
His prayer he made, his heads he told. 

With Aves many a ona" 

Perhaps the most interesting spot, however, in all 
these lona rains is the Reilig Orain^ the burial-place of 
St. Oran. Undoubtedly it is the most solemnizing. 
The sanctity of lona in these early days obtained for the 
island a preference over all other burial-places in Scot- 
land — a preference which was no doubt materially 

ft 

influenced by the following Gaelic prophecy : *' Seven 

years before the end of the world a deluge shall drown 
the nations — the sea at one tide shall cover Ireland and 
the green-headed Islay, but Columba's Isle shall swim 
above the flood." Accordingly in this Reilig Orava 
forty Scottish kings are said to lie, their graves railed 
off from the others, and among them being the good 
King Duncan, and his murderer MacBeth, to the former 
of whom Shakespeare alludes, when he makes Mac- 
Duff say that the body of Duncan has been 

*^ carried to Colmes kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones." 

There are two Irish kiugs also, one French, two Nor- 
wegian princes, besides innumerable chieftains and 
ecclesiastics. Donald Monro, Dean of the Isles, who 
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visited lona in 1594, and describes the ReUig Orain in 
the old Scotch dialect, " quhilk is a very fair kirkzaird, 
and Weill biggit about with staine and lyme," concludes an 
enumeration of the kings and princes *' eirdit" in Colm- 
kill as follows : " Within this Sanctuary also lyes the 
maist pairt of the Lords of the lies, with their lynage. 
Twa Clan Lynes, with their lynage, M'Kynnon and 

M'Quarie, with their lynage, with sundry uthers inha- 
bitants of the haill iles, because this Sanctuary wes 
wont to be the sepulture of the best men of all the iles, 
and als of our kinges as we have said ; because it wes 
the maist honorable and ancient place that was in Scot- 
land in thair dayes, as we reid." 

Before passing from the ReUig Orain it may be 
added, that it enjoyed in earlier times the privi^leges of a 
kind of sanctuary, where those who had been guilty of 
minor offences were permitted to take refuge and were 
protected in life and limb. By old Scotch law provision 
was also made for penitents taking advantage of the 
Meilig Oravn^ for " gif any," says the old statute, " fleis 
to Halie Kirk, moved with repentance, confesses there 
that he heavilie sinned, and for the love of God is come 
to the house of Grod for safetie of himself, he sail nocht 
tine [shall not lose] life nor limme, bot quhat he has 
taken frae anie man he sail restore sa meikill [as much] 
to him, and sail satisfie the king according to the law of 
the countrie. And swa sail swere upon the Holie Evan- 
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gele that thereafter he sail never commit reif [robbery] 
nor theift." 

To the heart of the antiquary, however, the condition 
of the sepulchral monuments in this ReUig Oram until 
recently at least, was very distressing. They were all 

fast sinking into irretrievable decay. What with being 
exposed to the elements in the unroofed building, chipped 
by the curiosity-hunting tourist, and broken up to cover 
the narrow houses of the more recently dead — -just as 
half the houses of the living in lona are said to be built 
of stones quarried out of the walls of the cathedral — ^this 
grand old Campo Santo was being rapidly destroyed. 
The Duke of Argyll, however, who is not only the author 
of the most valuable book yet published on lona, but 
who is also proprietor of the island, gave orders in the 
sumimer of 1875 that the venerable ruins of the island 
should be preserved at his expense from further decay. 
The news was welcome to every archasologist, to every lover 
of the picturesque, and indeed to every student of the his- 
tory of Great Britain. The work of restoration has been 
steadily persevered in, and is already a great success. No 
fewer than four out of the original seven chapels of the 
Cathedral of St. Mary, to which we shall allude imme- 
diately, have been disinterred. Some additional lines of 
the old convent also are clearly visible. The rubbish 
that for centuries has gathered round other parts of the 
building, particularly St. Grain's Chapel, has been 
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removed, and the gaps in the masoniy of the windows 
and walls are being rapidly filled up throughout the 
whole of the structures. We trust his Grace will con- 
tinue his labours till he restores the BeUig Orai/n itself 
to something like a worthy resting-place of kings. It 
has been sadly neglected. The railing by which it is 
enclosed is most offensive. Considering that this ceme- 
tery and the adjoining chapel are the most ancient 
buildings on the island (the former especially containing 
some curious traceries on the pavement — wonderful 
enough in themselves, and still more so on accoimt of 
the refractory mica slate in which they have been 
executed) it is much to be desired that the noble pro- 
prietor, when he is at it, will finish the work, and 
earn a new reason for his coimtry's appreciation. There 
may be some remains of Columba waiting at the Cairn 
Cuildich for disentombment. We cannot forget the dis- 
coveries of the Palestine Exploration Society, or the 
kindred labours of Mr. George Smith in the clay library 
of Assyria, and should there be some last recollection of 
Golumba's cell, where like the morning star, religion 
shone " between the light and dark," the world would turn 
with new reverence to the old sacred home of the Western 
Sea. It may be too much to hope for the restoration of 
the Cathedral of St. Mary, and the ancient causeways 
that connected the religious houses may never be re-laid. 
But the Duke of Argyll deserves the thanks of both 
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bemupheres in his efforts to recall attention to the 
solitary mantonent in Great Britain of its anci^it lite- 
rature and religion ; and it would be a frigid philosophy 
that would venture to say that snch restoration of the 
wisdom and virtue of bygone days is not worthy of the 
time, the money, and the taste the noble duke has shown 
himself willing to expend in its behalf. 

The largest ruin in lona, to which reference has 
just been made, and with a further brief allusion to 
which I shall close, is the Cathedral. Sir Walter Scott's 
fine comparison between it and Nature's Minster at 
Staffa, is well known : 

*' Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona*8 holy fane, 
That Nature's voice might seem to say, 
' Well hast thou done, frail child of clay! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Tasked high and hard — but witness mine T ** 

In form that of a cross — the suggestive form preserved in 
80 many cathedrals in all lands — the length of the 
Cathedral of lona is 160 feet, the breadth 24 feet, and 
the length of the transept 70 feet. The tower is 60 feet 
high, and divided into three stories. All sorts of gro- 
tesque sculptures are to be found throughout the 
buildings such as an angel weighing souls^ or as othoc^ 
think, weighing the good deeds of a man against his evil 
ones : while the great enemy^ who is at the opposite scale. 
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tries to depress it with his cloven hoof— an allegoty seen 
in the works of the Dutch and Flemish painters* One 
ooliinm represents the temptation of Adam and Eve, 
another the Fall, and the Angel with the flaming sword. 
The capital of one of the pilasters under the tower gives 
us a rude idea of the ancient sacrifices : an ox about to 
be offered, one figure holding its head ready to be struck 
down by the a^fe, while behind is a bearded priest with 
his mouth wide open, chanting a prayer, fielic-hunters 
have made sad havoc of some of these curious sculptures, 
the authors of which would never recognise them now, 
still less the names — apparently firom all countries, 
proving the universal desire for immortality — scrawled 
or scratched beside them. 

It is not difficult to realise the scenes witnessed at 
lona when the Lords of the Isles, or the Scottish kings, 
or the Highland chiefs, w^re brought in solemn funeral 
procession to the altar here. Landing at the Bay of 
Martyrs, a little to the south of the humble pier of the 
present day, the pageant would be marshalled, the shore 
would resoimd with the wail of the Highland coronach, 
and the clansmen would wend their way along that 
narrow green lane to the old church. There the service 
would be held, and forthwith, after "life's fitful fever,'' the 
prince, or king, or lord, or chief would be borne to the 
hallowed mould in the Beilig Orcmi, How often these 
so^ts must have been witnessed: what tales Icna's rooks 

P 
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could tell had they human utterance I Although it is 
long subsequent to the days of Columba,and dates at most 
only from the middle of the fourteenth century, we 
cannot look upon the crumbling grandeur of the Cathe- 
dral of lona, the grassy verdure of its foundations, almost 
washed by the murmuring sea, without feelings of deep 
solemnity. It is a voice from the hoary past, when the 
hymn of praise echoed through aisle and vault, aban- 
doned now to the scream of the cormorant and the restless 
seagull. But it is more. What lessons these broken 
tombs and scattered sculptures teach us as to the worth 
of mere earthly epitaphs ! " What a poor reward 
for life," says Dr. Lindsay Alexander, " is furnished 
here if these were all I" These kings, these warriors, 
these churchmen — is there nothing more of them than 
decaying monuments and forgotten names? And is 
there to be nothing more of us ? Let us hope that the 
record of the slumberers in lona's silent graves is in 
the Book of Eemembrance — the record of their faith, 
their purity, their godliness : and let this be the ambi- 
tion of every one of us. 

« Only the actioiis of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom from the dust" 

There is but one way to true Lnmortality. Let 
us seek it; it can be foimd; and it will never disappoint 
us. Once, in the gallery of the Louvre, Napoleon, 
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tuining from a fine picture, remaxked to Baron Denon, 
the Minister of the Fine Arts, " that is surely a remark- 
able picture, Denon." " Yes, Sire," replied Denon, 
^ immortal?^ "How long?" asked Napoleon, "will 
this picture and statue last ?" " The picture, Sire," re- 
sponded Denon, " five hundred years, and the statue five 
thousand." " And is it that," replied Napoleon, " you 
call inunortality ?" The words contain a deep, a pro- 
found meaning. The work of a man like Columba is 
inunortal. The work of even the greatest man who 
works and lives for time, is but the passing pageant of 
an hour. Beyond these stars that circle roimd the mid- 
night throne ; beyond these clouds that roll above us 
with their fleeting loveliness; beyond the splendour of 
suns and systems, like lamps to flicker yet and die — 
there is our true home, and that, and nothing short of it, 
is the Immortality that shall endure. 



NOTE ON THE DEATH OP ST. COLUMBA. 

Seepage 40. 

** The midnight hour now approached. At the first stroke of the 
bell Ck)lumba arose and hastened to the Church for the midnight 
service. Arriving there before any of the rest, he prostrated him- 
self before the altar as in prayer. His servant Dermid came soon 
after him, but in the dark being unable to perceive him, he called 
out, ** My father, where art thou P" No answer was returned and 
lights being soon brought in, the saint was discovered lying pros- 
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trate before the altar. Dermid rushed up to him, and raisiiig hia 
head, supported it on his own breast Ck)lumba lifted up his eyes, 
and with wondrous brightness and joy beaming on his countenance, 
turned them on both sides, as if he beheld troops of angels gatiier- 
ing around him. It was evident to aU that the vital spark was 
fast hastening to extinction, and Dermid, anxious that their beloved 
and venerated master should not depart without blessing them, 
lifted up his right hand for that purposa The venerable father 
understood his intention, and summoning his last remaining effort, 
he raised his hand, that by the gesture, though unable to utter the 
words, he might show them that he left them his benediction. 
This done, he breathed his last ; and whilst the church rang with 
the lamentations of his sorrowing disciples, a sweet smile settled 
on his aged cheek, and he seemed like one on whom the calm of a 
quiet sleep, rather than the shadow of death, had come down." — 
lona, by JRev, W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D,, Edinburgh, 



THE ROLL-CALL OF 1876. 



CHAELES KINGSLBY— SIR CHARLES LYELL, BART.— SIR 
ARTHUR HELPS-AND THE AUTHORESS OP « THE PEARL 
OP DAYS." 



^ Life's more than breath, and the quick round of blood, 
Tis a great spirit and a busy heart 
We live in deeds not years : in thoughts not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the besf 

Philip Jambs Bailet. 



TEE ROLL-CALL OF 1875. 



ITHIN eight short weeks in the first quarter 
of 1875, seveml noteworthy names disap- 
peared from the ranks of British litera- 
ture. Among them were Charles Kingeley, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Arthur Helps, and 
the Authoress of " The Pearl of Days." By grouping 
the quartett it has struck me that a lecture of some little 
interest may be fi-amed, with its lessons for the clergy- 
dan, the scientist, ihe courtier, and the cottager alike. 

CHARLES KIKGSLEY. 

Another of England's great literary glories has passed 
over to the majority. Charles Kingsley is dead. ' The 
arts, the sciences, the church, the humble labourer, will 
miss and mourn for him. The strong man has bowed at 
last The eye whose gleam told of the fire within is dim 
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and lustreless. The pen has dropped from the nimble 
fingers. The traveller to many a distant land has gone 
on his last and longest journey. Apart from his purely 
ecclesiastical work, the first thing that strikes one about 
Charles Kingsley is his intense literary activity. He 
was the author of more than twenty volumes. Their 
many-sidedness is even more remarkable than their 
number. And their directness of purpose is more remark- 
able than either. In " Alton Locke," published so long 
ago as 1849, he has given us the struggles, sufferings, and 
triumphs of the " Tailor Poet " in a London workshop. 
Two years afterwards, he dealt, in " Yeast," with what he 
then called " a problem," and what is acknowledged to be 
" a problem " still — the condition of the English agricul- 
tural labourer. " Hypatia " introduced us to Christianity 
in its confiict with the expiring philosophy of Greece. 
And "Westward Ho!" — ^in many respects Kingsley's 
greatest work — kindled the envy of Humboldt himself, 
who declared he could not understand how, in his glowing 
pictures of South American forests, the author could have 
80 accurately described, by imagination alone, what the 
first of naturalists and botanical discoverers had seen. 
Not the least charming of Kingsley's works were his books 
for children : " The Water Babies," " Madam How and 
Lady Why," and the « Greek Fairy Tales." " Hereward, 
the Last of the English," published in 1866, was exceed- 
izigly popular, with its heroes of the lowland and the fen : 
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(" Why," says Kingsley, " have poets so seldom sung of 
them ? why has no historian, save Mr. Motley, in his 
' Rise of the Dutch Eepublic,' condescended to tell the tale 
of their doughty deeds ?") while none know better than 
our good neighbours of Chester how delightful geological 
studies became at the lips and in the companionship of 
their &vourite canon. 

There could be no mistaking in Charles Eingsley his 
broad catholic sympathy, and especially his sympathy 
with the poor. He understood the labouring classes as 
Bobertson of Brighton imderstood them ; and he would 
have cheerfully accepted Bobertson's definition of " a true 
man" of their order: "a man whose respect is not 
servility, whose religion is not superstition, and whose 
obedience is not drudgery of the dumb driven cattle." In 
his efforts after social amelioration — in which, about a 
quarter of a century ago, he was so substantially assisted 
by his friend Frederick Maurice — Kingsley has left his 
mark. His denunciations of social anarchy as prevailing 
in 1848 were to a large extent deserved ; and in institu- 
tions such as the co-operative associations of many of our 
large English towns we have the successful development 
of a scheme of " Christian Socialism," bom of an honest 
desire to elevate the platform of the working man. No 
doubt, Kingsley received the title of "The Chartist 
Parson." But he had never earned it. He was no 
demagogue, no mob-orator, no setter-up of class against 
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class. He was a bold man — a man of courage and deep 
wide sympathy; and it needed an English clergyman 
twenty years ago to be a man of this character, if he was 
to carry out Jus social convictions, irrespective of the cries 
of '' Treason " to his order. Kingsley saw the actual 
condition of the working man, and he contrasted it with 
the ideal he haid formed of it. He saw what the man was : 
he felt what he might become. Even as the little white 
sprout rising from the groimd is to the eye of the agricul- 
turist the future oak of the forest glade, so, to a mind 
like Kingsley's, altered habits, more humane laws, 
interchange of sympathies, self-control, the spread of 
education, the ethics of Christianity brought down from 
the altitudes of abstraction and embodied in daily life, 
meant fhe masses of the community raised, ennobled, 
confirmed in all that was beautiful and true, and made 
factors and helpers in national progress, instead of burdens, 
drags, and hindrances. This was noble work, fit for any 
religious teacher. At times, perhaps, there might be a 
little exaggeration in Kingsley's views ; and he may have 
failed, therefore, where he ought to have succeeded* 
But he had entered into Shelley's sublime spirit of 
benevolence and aspiration, too beautiful to be misimder- 
stood — 

'* For when the power of imparting good 
Is equal to the will, the human soul 
Bequires no other heaven.*' 
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Into Eingsley's theological opinions this is not the 
place to enter. He belonged to the school of liberal 
thought and "muscular''. Christianity. His "Village 
Sermons," published in 1844 — ^the year he became rector 
of Eversley — ^are plain and simple, but full of practical 
wisdom, which the Hampshire villagers did well if they 
laid to heart. His breadth of religious views also comes 
out in his poem of " The Saint's Tragedy," the story of 
Elizabeth of Hungary, where there are many touching 
pictures of mediaeval piety. To describe Charles Kingsley 
as a systematic theologian would be very incorrect. Few 
clergymen (especially clerical authors) have been less so. 
Like Arnold, he believed the want of the present day to 
consist in this — not so much religious books as books 
written in a religious spirit. And accordingly he has 
woven this spirit more or less into all his books, his novels, 
his lectures, his essays, his fairy tales. The foundation 
truth of Christianity — ^the divine love — is always pro- 
minent. Nor, after what has been said, need we add 
that the kindred truth — the brotherhood of man — is 
never far away. In this lies another great element of 
Kingsley's power. Far more in his books than from his 
pulpits at Eversley, Chester, or Westminster^ he has 
impressed the thought of infinite benevolence upon the 
nation's heart, and thousands to-day are ready to acknow- 
ledge how large a debt they owe to his preaching in this 
form of &ith, and hope, and charity. And now he is 
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gooe ; another link dropped in the cham of England's sons 
who have done her honour. At the comparatively early 
age of fifty-six the lifework of Charles Kingsley is ended. 
He did it nobly : the Devonshire boy is known to the 
world. His preaching was good. His books were better. 
Those who knew him intimately say the best of all was 
the gentle, true, tender Christian man himself. Be it so, 
and be it ever thus. England is poorer by the loss of 
such men, but as we lay the chaplet on his tomb, let us 
hear the voice that rises, urging the living to imitate the 
dead, and keep before them, as one of those to be remem- 
bered, when bravery is needed or loving holy work is to 
be done, the manly form ^nd chivalrous soul of Charles 
Kingsley. " And they talked and sung of Hereward and 
all his doughty deeds over the hearth in lone farm-houses, 
or in the lodge beneath the hollens green ; and all the 
burden of their song was ' Ah ! that Hereward were alive 
again.' " 



SIR CHARLES LYELL, BART. 

Born at Kinnordy, in Forfarshire, in 1797, he gradu- 
ated at Oxford in 1819; and, after leaving the mxiveraity 
and completing his legal studies, he was called to the 
bar. Being, happily for science, independent of his pro^ 
%8sion, he abandoned Blackstone's ^^ Commentaries " for 
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the ^ Testimony of the Rocks," and in place of the laws 
of England devoted his energies to the laws of nature. 
A taste for geology had been fostered at Oxford, where 
Buckland, the famous professor, was imfolding the mys- 
teries of primary and tertiary strata to young and eager 
eyes. Among the captivated students was the son of a 
Scottish squire, himself a distinguished botanist, and a 
fellow of the Linnsean Society, whose name had been 
given to a genus of mosses. Charles Lyell would become 
a geologist. To extend his knowledge accordingly in 
this department of science, he travelled in 1824, and 
again between 1828 and 1830, in various parts of 
Europe, exploring in fact the greater portion of the con- 
tinent, and making himself personally familiar with the 
geological formations at all the more prominent points. 
Setuming to England in 1830, he published the first 
volume of his great work, " The Principles of Geology." 
It was evident that a new and brilliant interpreter of 
physical science had arisen. The impression was deep- 
ened, as, year after year, book after book succeeded each 
other, till in 1834 a third edition of the whole was 
published in four goodly volumes, to which Arago paid 
the high compliment of having them translated into 
French, under his immediate superintendence. As finally 
revised, " The Principles of Geology" forms two distinct 
works : the " Principles " proper embodying the modem 
changes of the earth and its inhabitants as illustrating 
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geology, and the " Elements ** (the name to which the 
old " Manual" was altered) the ancient changes of 
the earth, as illustrated by its geological monuments. 
Charles Lyell was always particularly anxious that the 
scope and bearing of the two books should never be 
confoimded with one another. The keynote of the 
" Principles" was thi|i, that the changes of which the 
earth exhibits signs were not produced by sudden vol- 
canic actions and disturbances, but by the slow operation 
of ages — the self-same processes which are now observed 
in the organic and inorganic Wbrlds. The voyage of the 
Challenger has proved a confirmation of the theory, 
and when lecturing at the Royal Institution, in 1875, 
Professor Huxley himself bore the following testimony 
before the ChaUenger proceeded on her investigations : 
^' Sir Charles Lyell," he said, "had for many years, 
through good repute and evil repute, urged those views 
of the uniformity of the action of nature which had been 
thoroughly confirmed in the present instance, and had 
lived to see those theories which had been vehemently 
assailed as rank heresies in his youth become in his old 
age the universal belief of all educated men." In 1863 
appeared " The Antiquity of Man," as brought out by 
geological evidences ; but twenty years previous the 
keen-eyed observer had published, in four volumes, the 
results of his scientific travels and explorations in North 
America, Canada, and Nova Scotia, coupled with per- 
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sonal incidents and impressions of the social life, sights, 
institutions, and curiosities of the diflferent countries, 
written in quite an engaging and popular style. In 
illustration we need only refer to his graphic description 
of " The Great Dismal Swamp of America," partly in 
Virginia and partly in North Carolina, one of the most 
remarkable natural spectacles in the world. His papers 
in the " Transactions of the Eoyal Society," and the 
Eeports of the British Association — always of the high* 
est order of merit — it would be impossible to enumerate. 
But this may be added: distinctions were freely and 
deservedly showered on the great physical philosopher. 
In 1832 he was appointed Professor of Geology in King's 
College, London, a position, however, he consented to 
hold only for a very short time. In 1836 he was elected 
President of the Geological Society, and re-elected in 
1850. In 1848 he was knighted, in 1855 his old Uni- 
versity made him a D.C.L., in 1864 he was created a 
baronet, and raised to the chair of the British Asso- 
ciation. He had long been a Fellow of the Eoyal 
Society. The pupil of Buckland had outstripped his 
teacher. 

Both in his views of the " Principles of Geology" and 
his speculations on " The Antiquity of Man," Sir Charles 
Lyell, as hinted above by Professor Huxley, met with 
strong opposition. There can be no doubt that, far more 
than any other author, he has influenced the progress of 
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geological science; and there is great beauty in his 
leading idea, that the earth has written its autobiography 
in symbolical language, which it is for us to read. At 
the same time, his '' metamorphism," or ^' gradual trans- 
formation " — " the past changes of the earth's surface 
resulting from causes now in operation" — alarmed the 
minds of many. It certainly gained over Hugh Miller, 
and he did his utmost to reconcile the new doctrine with 
the Mosaic account of the creation. But statements 
like these — viz., that the lowest estimate of the time 
required for the formation of the existing delta of the 
Mississippi was more than 100,000 years, and that 
200,000 years were necessary to account for changes 
going on upon the coast of Sweden — ^were suflSciently 
startling on scriptural grounds. What was to become of 
the old chronology and the first chapter of Ghenesis ? Dr. 
Gialmers suggested the existence of an infinite interval 
between the first and second verses. Then geologists 
began to be divided among themselves. Many asserted 
that the Swedish estimate must be reduced to one-tenth. 
A coast survey of the Mississippi resulted in the con- 
clusion that the deltg, had only been in progress for 4400 
years. Sober-minded people — not merely the religious 
classes, but men of science themselves — began to doubt 
the enormous calculations ; faith rested on the fact that 
the Author of the World and the Word being one, there 
could be no contradiction ; interpretations of Scripture 
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might be wrong, and Usher's chronology might require 
to be revised, but till science was established and exact, 
and geologists had settled their own diflferences, we need 
not give up the old book. Thus the case stood. And, 
indeed, Scripture chronology is not an easy thing to 
settle. There have been no fewer than 180 diflferent 
calculations of the length of the period between the 
creation and the Christian era. The longest is 6984 
years ; the shortest 3483. Under circumstances like 
these, is there anything to hinder the concession to fixed 
and demonstrated science, as distinguished fi:om mere 
guess and conjecture (should the occasion ever arise), of 
an interval of 8000 or even 10,000 years between the 
creation and the advent of Christianity ? There is no- 
thing said in Revelation as to how long men have existed 
on the earth, and its tables of genealogy have been 
given for another purpose altogether. There is no con- 
flict at once so foolish and so perilous as that between 
science and religion : they are the outer and the inner 
courts of the one. great Temple. But old alarms were 
deepened when " The Antiquity of Man " appeared. 
Again, as in " The Principles of Geology," the volume 
was a mass of facts, or at least what their author believed 
to be facts — for as a patient investigator Sir Charles 
Lyell has never been surpassed, and not even Darwin, 
whom he opposes so strongly, can be pronounced his 
superior in this respect. But the facts, and the argu- 
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ments built upon the facts, were again very startling. 
The Caucasian and the Negro were distinctly marked on 
Egyptian monuments ; " a vast series of antecedent ages," 
therefore, must be allowed for, to account for the gradual 
formation of these distinct races. In the Lakes of Switz- 
erland, piles had been discovered worn down to the 
surface of the mud ; whole villages, therefore, must have 
been thus sustained over the surface of the water. Flint 
arrows, beads, and axes had been found in the valley of 
the Somme in France ; these deposits, therefore, proved 
that man must have existed on the earth, long ages 
before the supposed date of his creation. We cannot go 
into the replies that were made. To the argument from 
the Caucasian and the Negro, it was answered that dif- 
ferences equally great have occurred in domestic animals 
within the historic period. The lake dwellings did not 
necessarily imply an extraordinary antiquity, since during 
the last century similar huts, supported on piles, were to 
be seen. And as to the flint implements, men of the 
highest rank as naturalists were prepared to maintain 
that there were no known facts which might not be 
accounted for on the assumption that man had existed 
seven or eight thousand years on the earth. The con- 
viction of Cuvier on this point is certainly very striking, 
for he was thoroughly sceptical on the fossil remains of 
man, and this not as a religious prejudice, but from 
direct scientific evidence. On one well-known subject 
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Sir Charles Lyell crossed swords with Darwin : unity of 
origin, rather than different centres of creation. " That 
sill the leading varieties of the human family,'' he says, 
" have originally sprung from a single pair, is a doctrine 
against which there appears to me to be no sound objec- 
tion." In these words Sir Charles Lyell is in harmony 
with our best and highest scientific evidence, even at 
the present moment. He has hit very hard the theory 
of "the origin of species by variation ;" and after leaving 
the hands of the eminent geologist, we can scarcely 
congratulate Mr. Darwin on realising his own idea of 
" the survival of the fittest," for with him it is rather "the 
struggle for existence." We cannot resist quoting Sir 
Charles Lyell's own summary of his very able argument 
— " If the doctrine of successive development had been 
true, if the sponge, the fish, the reptile, the bird, had 
followed each other in regular chronological order, the 
creation of each class being separated from the other by 
vast intervals of time ; and if it were admitted that man 
was created last of all, still we should by no means be 
able to recognise in his entrance upon the earth the last 
term of one and the same series of progressive develop- 
ments. For the superiority of man is one of kind rather 
than of degree, consisting in a rational and moral nature, 
with an intellect capable of indefinite progression, and 
not in the perfection of mere physical organisations." 
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Sir Charles Lyell departed at a good old age. He 
Wft8 in his seventy-eighth year. No doubt his travels, 
and the breezes of the hills he loved so well, had helped 
to build up a strong constitution. He will be seen no 
more with his little pocket hammer among the rocks, 
leaving scars upon their face ; no more picking his speci- . 
mens — like Wordsworth's ideal geologist — 

* * * "If but haply interveined 
With sparkling mineral or with crystal cube." 

But he " served his day and generation," and lived to see 
changes both in religious and scientific thought which 
he could never have dreamt of in his yoimger days. His 
old university would not oppose him now with the viru- 
lence and determination she once displayed. And theo- 
logians have discovered that their fears about his specu- 
lations were to a large extent unfounded. Nor can our 
men of science forget who placed geology on the footing 
of the other inductive sciences. Nay, as they gathered 
in the hall, saddened by the blank and hush, to lay 
him in his grave, the memory was that alone of the 
prince who had fallen, the star that had left the sky, 
the Mage who could withdraw the veil from nature's 
face, and who, beyond the hieroglyphics of the rocks, 
could read in the advent of man a new era and instinct 
in creation, 
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I come now to 

SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

At a comparatively early age — fifty-eight — the most 
delightful of English essayists since the days of Charles 
Lamb has suddenly passed away. 

Her Majesty laments in the loss of the chief clerk of 
her Privy Council " a true and devoted friend." As " a 
loyal subject," he had rendered his Queen *' important 
service." His " sympathy " and " delicacy of feeling " in 
connection with the Queen's bereavement, and literary 
labours springing therefrom, "her Majesty will never 
forget." The eulogium is high, and must have been well 
earned. Arthur Helps, who was bom in 1817, had scarcely 
taken his B.A. degree at Cambridge, in 1835, when he 
published his first volume, " Thoughts in the Cloister and 
the Crowd." It was full of deep, quiet moral feeling, 
and, for one who was little more than a university lad, 
gave great promise of literary distinction. The author 
then entered the public service, his future career, as in 
the kindred cases of John Stuart Mill and W. R. Greg, 
furnishing a striking illustration of the avenues opened 
to the philosopher and the man of letters by the dififerent 
departments of the administration of Great Britain. 
In 1841, appeared "Essays Written in the Intervals of 
Business." The title was somewhat unhappy, but its 
apparent self-complacence was forgotten in the purity 
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and clearness of the style, the earnest recognition of social 
responsibilities, the broad philanthropy, and the well- 
balanced, practical aims — enthusiasm without firenzy. 
It was evident that no one could look better all round a 
subject than the author, take a calmer view of details, or 
be more willing to aUow for necessary deductions. Over 
such points Arthur Helps had complete mastery: his 
peculiarity in this respect was almost Socratic. The four 
volumes of his "Friends in Council" are sufficient 
evidence. It may be added that Mr. Helps was the 
author of several dramas, historical works, and papers on 
social questions. In 1843, appeared the plays of 
^ Catherine Douglas " and "• King Henry 11.," followed 
by " Oulita." In 1844, the publishers announced " The 
Claims of Labour," followed at a considerable interval 
by " Organisation." In 1848, " Conquerors of the New 
World and their Bondsmen " was issued, followed between 
1855 and 1857, by "The Spanish Conquest in America," 
in 1869 by " The Life of Pizarro," and in 1871 by "Cortes 
and the Conquest of Mexico." These historical works in 
particular are of permanent value, and, with a welcome 
breadth of view, possess a style as charming as Macaulay's, 
though less brilliant and antithetic. Mr. Helps also 
edited the " Speeches of the Prince Consort^" and pre- 
pared for the press her Majesty's "Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands." 

The volumes, however, by which the lamented author 
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-will be best remembered, are beyond all question, the two 
series of the " Friends in Council," the first of which was 
published in 1847, and the second in 1859. A supple- 
mental series was issued a few months ago, and in 1870 
a similar volume, entitled " Brevia, or Short Essays and 
Aphorisms." Previous to the publication of the first 
volume of the series, the author had withdrawn to rural 
seclusion at Bishop's Waltham, a little estate of his own 
in Hampshire, where, in the possession of ample means, 
he enjoyed lettered ease, and fi-om his "loophole of retreat" 
surveyed the busy world. He had tasted a little of 
political life. In 1839 he had been private secretary to 
Mr. Spring Rice (afterwards Lord Monteagle), who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Melbourne Ministry. 
On the resignation of his patron, Mr. Helps was transferred 
to the Irish OflSce, and filled the post of private secretary 
to Lord Morpeth, then Secretary for Ireland, and after- 
wards known as the Earl of Carlisle. It has often been 
remarked that in the whole of our genfal author's many- 
sided writings he has never entangled himself with Irish 
politics, while on the other hand the influence of Lord 
Morpeth is clearly seen in his taste for sanitary studies, 
to which that literary nobleman was fond of devoting his 
energies, and a similar liking for which he infused into 
the spirit of his young literary Mend. It was on the 
retirement of the Melbourne Ministry in 1841, and the 
advent of Sir Robert Peel, that Mr. Helps betook himself 
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to his Hampshire home and the chamber of " council," 
where Dunsford, Milverton, and Ellesmere are such 
familiar "friends." Dedicated to Lord Morpeth, the 
first two volumes of the " Friends in Council " soon 
attained a widespread popularity. To the present day 
they have retained it over more thoughtful readers, and 
have gone through many editions. Their acuteness, 
humour, and satire are well known ; and closing the book 
after intercourse with the '^ friends " on such subjects as 
" Grreatness," "Public Improvements," or "The Art of 
Living with Others," you find yourself unconsciously re- 
peating the author's own words — " An exquisite thing is 
good conversation : it winds round and round the subject ; 
it has such charming pauses and interruptions; it is not 
merely like real life — it is real life." Our author struck 
some noble blows in his denunciations of slavery in his 
second volume — with which subject, indeed, nearly the 
whole of that volume is occupied. His points were that 
slavery was cruel, needless, unauthorised, mischievous to the 
master as well as to the slave, and that its abolition was 
possible. Here Arthur Helps launched moral thunder- 
bolts which did service in their day, and the recoUectioti 
of which leads us to add that those who have objected to 
his " Conversations " because they " conclude " nothing 
have surely forgotten the fate of " the domestic institu- 
tion." The recluse of Bishop's Waltham materially 
aided the cause of the down-trodden captive, and the 
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seed he scattered bore richer fruit than he expected, in 
less than twenty years. The second series of the *' Friends 
in Gouncir' was on the plan of the first. Again the 
reader is delighted with breadth and tolerance. Life is 
not " so miserable after all." A kind word may be 
** mnnificence." The " pleasant" man is the " for- 
bearing" man. Why should men be " persecuted " for 
" differences in religion ?" Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the 
Peace Society will endorse our gentle author in his views 
on " War." " There is no longer any occasion for us 
Europeans to prove our prowess. If we take the five 
great Powers of Europe — Austrians, British, French, 
Prussians, and Russians — each of these nations has shown 
in a hundred fights that it is as brave as men need be. 
They might really repose upon their laurels ; and as the 
greatest part of them live comparatively in a squalid 
state, they might turn their attention to those improve- 
ments in the arts of life which are so much wanted in 
every European nation." 

Thus in this suggestive, humane, fascinating way the 
young Hampshire squire pursued his literary recreations, 
and the country and the world were gainers. It was 
matter of little surprise that by-and-bye he attracted the 
notice of the Queen, and became a special favourite with 
Her Majesty. The second series of " Friends in Council" 
was scarcely published when, in 1859, on the retirement 
of the Hon. W. L. Bathurst, Mr. Helps was invited to 
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the chief clerkship of the Privy Council, and afterwards 
knighted in 1872. It was a handsome compliment to a 
literary man, and particularly one of such retiring habits. 
How faithfully he discharged his duties Her Majesty 
herself has testified. Placed in a diflScult and delicate 
position, with ample opportunity for seeing all our public 
men, he had. one great quality, so sadly lacking in one of 
his predecessors — ^we need scarcely mention the name of 
Gxeville — reticence. He kept no diary, and he answered 
no impertinent questions. None will have their feelings 
outraged by the publication of the " Memoirs of Sir 
Arthur Helps." Not that the same reasons exist for 
drawing the veil over the court of Queen Victoria, as 
prudence, to say nothing of justice both to the living 
and the dead, ought to have dictated in the case of the 
others. The Poet Laureate has expressed in noble lines 
a universal feeling : 

" Her court was pure, her life serene ; 

God gave her peace, her land reposed : 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as niother, wife, and Queea" 

What we mean is, Sir Arthur Helps was a " counsellor," 
and could keep his own counsel — as " busy as a 
bee," as Mr. Grreville tells us he was when Clerk of the 
Council, only with a little less of the buzz, and with 
none of the sting. It is easy to understand how the 
quiet, graceful, chivalrous scholar will be missed by a 
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widowed Queen still nursing " a golden sorrow." And, 
the courtier apart. Sir Arthur Helps has left many 
mourning fidends in the wider world of letters. In 
respect of making friends and never creating enemies, 
no greater contrast can be imagined than that be- 
tween the departed knight and " crusty" Christopher. 
There is quite as much amusement in " Friends in 
Council " as in the " Noctes Ambrosianae," but it is 
amusement without coarseness, and hilarity without vitu- 
peration. The comparison is only a little less strong 
between Sir Arthur Helps and Sydney Smith, in the 
days when, amid all his kindheartedness and love of 
fun, the smart young curate could rail at Methodist 
missionaries as fiercely as he prophesied Hindoo devotees 
would " roast" and devour them. Sir Arthur Helps may 
have pushed some of his opinions a little too far. We 
may not agree with him in. all his views about compe- 
titive examinations, and great cities, which, in his judg- 
ment, like great books, were great evils. But in his 
powerful pleas for cleaner and healthier homes for the 
poor, in his demands for fresh air and free spaces, in his 
sympathy for the working man's wife, overburdened and 
distracted with cares and suflfering, in his horror of the 
battlefield and the delusive imagery under which it is 
too frequently painted — all will concur. His refined pen 
will never be lifted again. The English writer of these 
days who reminds us most of Addison will address us no 
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more in sensitive and festidious purity. The year 1875 
was still young when it carried off Kingsley, Lyell, Hope 
Grant, and Sir Arthur Helps; and more than one of 
them by the same fatal malady. It is the distinction of 
oiir present subject — a distinction too rare — that he has 
written no line to bring a blush upon the cheek, or 
which the parent may hesitate to place in the hands of 
his youngest and most innocent child. He was " the 
hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love ;" and 
if the thought steals across us that he has been prema- 
turely taken, it may be well to remember the words of 
Southey, in relation to Horatio Nelson, " He cannot be 
said to have fallen prematurely whose work was done, 
nor ought he to be lamented who died so full of 
honours." 

The last in the group I have undertaken to sketch is 
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Thirty years ago there were few books better known 
in Great Britain than " The Peari of Days," by « A 
Labourer's Daughter." 

It fell like a smprise upon the literary as well as the 
religious world. Twenty-five thousand copies were sold 
in six months, and the fortieth thousand was reached soon 
after. Her Majesty graciously permitted the dedication 
of the little book to herself, and Prince Albert, writing to 
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Lord Ashley (now the Earl of Shaftesbuiy), said — " * The 
Pearl of Days ' has interested both the Queen and myself 
exceedingly." The amiable authoress — latterly known by 
her married name of jVIrs. Barbara Farquhar — has, after 
a long illness^ just passed away. 

At the close of 1847, the late distinguished philan- 
thropist Mr. John Henderson, of Park, near Glasgow, 
offered three prizes of £25, £15, and £10 for the three 
best essays by working men on " The Temporal Advantages 
of the Sabbath to the Labouring Classes." It was the 
first instance on record of working men being invited to 
compete for literary distinctions, and by some it was 
feared the scheme would turn out a failure. In three 
months, however, 1045 essays were received. They 
formed a vast pile of manuscript. Public interest was 
excited : Prince Albert offered ten additional prizes of £5 
each, and friends of the movement in all parts of the 
country came forward with upwards of seventy prizes 
more. The adjudicators were engaged at their work from 
the close of March to the close of December, 1 848, and 
finally awarded the three principal prizes to a printer in 
Ipswich, a shoemaker in Roxburghshire, and a machinist 
in Dundee. In the mass of manuscripts, one essay was 
discovered with the title — surely a success in itself — 
" The Pearl of Days," and written not by a working man, 
but by " a labourer's daughter." In a letter that accom- 
panied the essay, the writer said — " I have thought it 
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unnecessaiy to inquire whether a female might be 
permitted to enter among the competitors for the prizes 
oflFered in your advertisement. The subject of the essay 
is of equal interest to woman as to man ; and this being 
the case, I have looked upon your restriction as merely 
confining this effort to the working classes. WTiether I 
judge rightly or not matters but little : the effort I have 
made to gather a few thoughts together upon this subject 
will at least be of use to myself." There were other points 
in the letter that made the composition of the essay 
unique. The authoress had never been at school, except 
for one year. She and her sister had attended " a sewing 
school alternately." The scholar of the one week was 
"the mother's servant" of the next, getting a lesson 
occasionally "at the wash-tub." Thus, continued the 
essayist, as she apologised for errors "in diction and 
orthography " — " thus I may truly say that all the 
education I have enjoyed was received at the fireside of 
hard-working parents." The adjudicators were perplexed. 
In faithfulness to the other competitors, they felt con- 
strained to put the essay aside as the work of a female. 
And yet "the labourer's daughter" had successfully 
disputed the palm with the best of the " working men." 
In justice, therefore, at once to the writer and the cause 
in whose behalf she had entered the lists, it was resolved 
that the essay should not be withheld firom the world. The 
decision was both liberal and wise. Accompanied by a 
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sketch of the life of the authoress, the book was issued 
from the London press. The pages written by the 
" labourer's daughter " bore the royal arms and the name 
of the Queen. 

The " sketch of the author's life " we have just men- 
tioned contained a life-story of the most touching 
character, written at the request of the adjudicators by 
the authoress herself. Nothing could have been more 
modest or self-retiring. It was another striking illustra- 
tion of the trixunph of patient perseverance and the 
quiet power wielded at the family hearth by those whose 
. absence the first Napoleon declared to be the greatest 
want of France — mothers. The picture of the humble, 
virtuous family, with their hardships and vicissitudes, 
went to all hearts. In its own way, the autobiography 
was as admirable as the essay. The authoress was a 
gardener's daughter. His name, we believe, was Smith. 
Her earliest recollections took her back to " an obscure 
garret," in the outskirts of one of " the principal towns of 
Scotland " — Glasgow, if we mistake not. By and by, the 
gardener found a settled situation in the valley of Strath- 
more. But the small income could not allow " education 
to be paid for." Four times a day the children had each 
a short lesson at home. Even the gardener's dinner hour 
was improved by his wife. " As soon as the repast was 
finished," says his daughter — and a working man in health 
does not usually loiter over his meals — " our mother used 
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to read aloud until the hour was finished, either with the 
youngest child upon her knee, or, if it was in the cradle, 
knitting while she read. At these times, books of every 
kind that came to hand were read, unless, indeed, there 
was in their language or morality something very bad. 
Books were not then so plentiful nor so various as at 
present." It is easy to see also in this autobiography 
bow the authoress came to regard the Christian Sabbath 
as " The Pearl of Days." Although the gardener's family 
in the valley of Strathmore were far from any place 
of public worship, "our Sabbaths," says his daughter 
again, and this time with peculiar emphasis, " were our. 
happiest days." There was a little sunmier-house the 
gardener had made of heather. There or beneath an old 
bushy tree the children, after they had " dressed " and 
" breakfasted," would sally forth, book in hand, to learn 
their " hymns and Scripture passages," and in the after- 
noon, around the table by the window, there were " the 
questions " and " the conversation on what we had been 
reading — ^it was on one of these occasions the simple 
figurative expression that we must have new hearts made 
an impression on my mind never to be effaced." The 
whole tale is told with artless simplicity. After a six 
years' residence at Strathmore, the gardener, on the death 
of his employer, removed to the east of Scotland, and 
there, " for many years," the winds of spring turned his 
humble dwelling into a hospital. There were ten children, 
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with the father and mother ; and straitened means and a 
sick house made the battle of life hard enough. The 
authoress entered domestic service. The eldest boy 
became assistant in the village school. The gardener's 
wife fell ill. The gardener himself died : " a long course 
of illness followed on his departure, and it prevented our 
removal from the abode which had so long sheltered us, 
and where we had spent so many happy days." One 
star alone shone through the darkness of adversity, the 
star that has brightened many a lonely home, and that 
never fails to lead through the deepest midnight to where 
" the young Child lies " — religion, the knowledge of God. 
" This," says the brave struggling girl, " was our strength 
and happiness ; it indicated the approach of the morning's 
brightness " — ^prophetic feelings, presage of the hour when 
the publication of " The Pearl of Days " changed poverty 
to comfort, and toil and obscurity to enviable fame. 

As a literary production, "The Pearl of Days" has 
long since taken its place beyond the domain of criticism. 
We have already remarked upon the exquisiteness of its 
title, surely sweeter and more suited to the jaded spirit 
than " Heaven's Antidote to the Curse of Labour," the 
somewhat harsh and even repulsive title, as it has always 
appeared to me, of the first of the prize essays of the 
working men. " The Pearl of Days " was not only gentle 
and womanly, it was a stroke of genius, and a contribution 
in itself to the happiness of " the day most calm, most 
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bright." No doubt, it was not difficult to discover that 
the "labourer's daughter" was new to authorship ; there 
was here and there in the essay a want of arrangement 
and classification of thought which a more practised pen 
would have avoided. The fact, however, that her argu- 
ments were drawn from personal observation and reflection 
in the sphere of life in which she had moved, gave them 
freshness and a peculiar adaptation to her own class — 
characteristics which have been retained to the present 
hour. In days also when legal enactments in various 
forms are sought for, to help the better observance of the 
Christian Sabbath, it may not be out of place to hear the 
opinion of " the labourer's daughter," as expressed in 
" The Pearl of Days," as to their desirability and value. 
" Here," she says, " legal enactments can do but little. 
They may put down, to some extent, the more public 
and glaring forms of Sabbath profanation, but this will 
only increase the amoimt of secret desecration. Those 
who have no heart for the proper observance of this day 
may be prevented from spending it in certain kinds of 
amusement, railway travelling, pleasure excursions, and 
such like. By being prevented from enjoying them- 
selves in such pursuits, however, they will be driven 
into the secret haunts of dissipation and vice ; and thus, 
although it is no doubt well, that where wickedness cannot 
be eradicated, it should be made ashamed to show its head, 
yet comparatively little good can be eflfected by the civil 
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ruler in promoting the cause of Sabbath observance. I 
would entreat them (those who are appealing to the 
legislature on this question) to bear in mind that it is 
only the truths of the Gospel imparting spiritual life, 
implanting moral principle, bringing the will of man 
into subjection to the will of his Creator, and awakening 
the intellect, that can enable man to reap that full 
harvest of temporal good from the weekly rest which it 
is so well fitted to aflFord him." 

Mrs. Barbara Farquhar has passed away. Her pale 
intellectual coimtenance told of early anxiety ; and even 
in the days when her name was on hundreds of lips, all 
she ever said was, that she wondered how anything she 
had written could be thought of so much. She will long 
be remembered in the Free Church manses of Scotland, 
the mistress of one of which she afterwards became. 
She may well be remembered also as a " defender of the 
feith." Hers was the opinion of Coleridge, that " fifty- 
two Sabbaths are like fifty-two springs in the year ;" the 
opinion also of Isaac Taylor, that a " well-spent Sabbath 
is the best means of refreshment to the mere intellect." 
The homage still paid to the national Sabbath is the 
legitimation of her claims to grateful recollection, and 
the proof that her humble labours have not been in vain. 
Long may there be seen around these coasts the revolving 
light of the Christian Sabbath. Those are not friends 
but enemies who on any ground whatever would seek its 
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extinction, or make it bum dim. Shipwreck would soon 
follow, and it would be found that to banish the national 
Sabbath was to banish the national religion. Therefore 
we say with Herbert, " holy George Herbert" : — 

^ O day most calm, most bright, 

Th^ couch of time, care's halm and bay : 
The week were dart^ but for thy light. 
Thy torch doth shew the way.** 
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" These, then, are the advantages of foreign travel : we come 
upon new ground, we are spectators having for the time no 
duties, no responsibilities, and we often get more from those among 
whom we are thrown together, than from all we went to see. The 
variety in dress, mode of life, religious ceremonies, arts, amuse- 
ments, climate, government, all take us out of the wheel-tracks of 
eveiy-day life. The change of language is alone a great delight : 
tsod indeed everything is literature from the announcements at a 
TaHwsy station to the advertisements in a newspaper. Bead the 
Bible in another tongue, and you will find a beauty in it you have 
not tiiorougfaly appreciated for years before.** 

Sib Abtuub Helps. 
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F you will kindly permit me to convey you in 
one sentence from Lime Street, Liverpool, 
to Harwich, on the Essex coast, from Har- 
wich across the German Ocean to the mouth 
of the Scheldt, and up the Scheldt past 
Flushing and Fort Lillo to Antwerp, and from Antwerp 
to the fine open square of the Northern Station, Brus- 
sels — we shall then be in a position to begin our travels. 
A day in Brussels is always enjoyable. What with its 
shady Boulevards, its fine Park, its splendid* Cathedral of 
St. Grudule, bearing a close resemblance externally to York 
Minster, its charming Botanical Grardens and Picture 
Galleries, its weird and overpowering Wiertz Museum, 
its lofty Hotel de Ville, its Palaces, its handsome streets 
and government buildings, its cafes with their little 
round tables at the door, the animated aspect of its Rue 
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de la Madeleine^ and the steep Montagne de la Cour, 
the spacious piomenades in the evening fhniished by the 
glittering Arcades of the Queen and St. Hubert — Brusr- 
sels is really Paris in miniature ; in ^act^ for a quiet and 
peculiar quite-at-home feeling, many give the palm to 
the city of carpets and lace — a city which has won the 
highest eulogiums from three of our greatest modem 
poets — Byron, Scott, and Southey. 

Even with these attractions, however, we may not 
linger in beautiful Brussels. We have a long journey 
before us, and must set out at once. At seven in the 
morning, therefore, let us leave Brussels for Aix-la- 
Chapelle, by way of Malines, Li^e, and Verviers. 
Bailway stations are now pretty much the same the 
world over, and so you are prepared for the inevitable 
newsboys, or to speak more correctly newsmen and news- 
women, saluting you with the Echo du Parlement and 
Vlndependcmce Belge^ and even the London Times 
and PuTichj which in baskets slung over their shoulders 
and hanging before them, they display for the intel- 
lectual recreation of passengers by the Belgian State 
Railway. And yet, although I have just said, that rail- 
way stations are pretty much the same the world over, 
as you^ enter the Northern Terminus, Brussels, you see 
many things diflferent from your own country, and which 
might be profitably imitated here. There are, for ex- 
ample, the spacious and even luxurious waiting-rooms 
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for all classes of passengers, the large maps of the entire 
railway system of Europe, painted in recesses on the 
walls, the Post-office fiailway Carriage, into which you 
can drop any letters you may wish to post, before you 
take your seat in your compartment, thus saving you 
the trouble of discovering a jne remote " pillar," or a 
walk to the Greneral Bureau — indeed, if you chose, you 
might answer your morning letters in the train, and 
post them when the train stopped at the first station, in 
this travelling Post-office Eailway Carriage. Then, 
again, the remarkably cheap railway tariffs are worthy 
of notice — 2l half-penny a mile first class, one-third of a 
penny second class, a &rthing a mile third class, and the 
equally remarkable telegraph tariffs by which for fifty 
centimes, or fivepence, a message of twenty words can be 
conveyed to any telegraph station in Belgium. 

Between Brussels and Louvain you pass through a 
considerable portion of Flanders, and if you employ yoiu* 
five minutes properly at the Louvain Station, you may 
have a very good view, without ever leaving your car- 
riage, of that fine old Flemish and academic town. 
There is the spire of the Town Hall, not unlike that of 
our own Municipal Offices in Liverpool, the winding 
river Dyle, the broad front of the University, and a 
comer of the Botanical Gardens. Louvain, however, 
produces other things than literature, for it is the 
Burton-on-Trent of Belgium, and here, again, we have 
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an illdstration of the close and frequently not too cre- 
ditable relationship which has subsisted so long between 
philosophy and pewter, hops and student-life, books and 
beer. With the exception of the battle-field of Landen, 
the whole of which is well seen from the railway, and 
where the student of history will remember William of 
Orange was defeated in 1693 by the French under Lux- 
embourg, there is nothing of special interest to engage 
our attention, till we arrive at the little village of Ans,and 
prepare for the magnificent descent on Li^ge. This is 
worthy of a moment's explanation. Ans stands 450 feet 
above the level of the river Meuse, and in order to reach 
Li^ge you have to descend two inclined planes, each two- 
and-a-half miles long, and both of them as steep as the 
old inclined plane so long in working operation at the 
village of Newtyle, near Coupar- Angus, in Scotland, or at 
the other extremity, coming not in, but down upon the 
town of Dundee. These are the only similar instances I 
know in this coimtry, without the intervention of tunnels; 
and really the moment the ancient City of Li^ge, as 
thus described, comes into view, and you go literally 
rolling down upon it, with its church domes, roofs, win- 
dows, monimients, all glistening in the beams of the 
morning sun, an effect is produced, which to call exceed- 
ingly striking, is to employ very commonplace language 
indeed. Li^ge is at once the Sheffield and Birmingham 
of Belgium ; and like both of these — our own good 
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towns — ^is characterised by a most murky atmosphere 
and coal-stained streets. It may be termed the centre 
of the Belgian " Black Country," which before the pre- 
sent century has seen its close, may become a very 
serious rival to our own, if indeed the seriousness of the 

rivalry has not already begun, in the greater cheapness 
of the price of labour, and the consequently lower rates at 
which the manu&ctiu^ article can be produced. 

Li^e, I need scarcely say to those who have read 
Quentin Durward, has a prominent place in Belgian 
history ; and no historian of any coimtry, not even of 
Belgium itself has given a more faithful delineation of 
the almost constant and usually most sanguinary strug- 
gles between the Bishops of Li^e on the one hand — 
representing the despotic liege lord, Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy — and the revolutionary citizens headed by 
such mercenary warriors as William de la Marck, the 
Wild Boar of Ardennes, on the other — than Sir Walter 
Scott, although strange to say, remembering the vivid- 
ness of his descriptions of Li^ge, and especially the 
perfect consistency of all his topographical details, the 
great novelist had never visited the town himself. It 
reminds me of one of the best authorities on Palestine, 
compiled from authentic sources and illustrations by one 
who had never seen Beyrout. 

We are still far, however, from the home of the noble 
Ghine, and must really make haste. We leave Li^e, 
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therefore, for Verviers — which may be termed the Leeds 
of Belgium, no fewer than 40,000 " hands" and 150 
steam engines being employed in the cloth manufac- 
tories — in reaching which we pass through no fewer 
than nineteen tunnels, some of them very long, and all 
of them at such short distances from each other, that 
this part of the Belgian State Eailway has been com- 
pared to a needle running through a corkscrew. After 
seven more tunnels of the same character, we at length 
arrive at Aix-la-Chapelle, our first experience of Ehine- 
land. 

Few towns in their day have been more remarkable. 
In the Coimcils of the Church, the Diets of the Empire, 
the coronation of kings and queens, in European wars, 
congresses, and treatiesof peace, in salubrity of atmosphere 
and the memory of invalids restored by its springs of 
sulphur — the fame of Aix-la-Chapelle extends back for a 
thousand years. 

The first name that meets you everywhere in Aix-la- 
Chapelle is that of " Kaiser Carl," or CharlemSigHe. In 
the centre of the market-place you see his statue. In the 
fine saloon of the " Kaiser Saal," you have a series of 
paintings, frescoes on the wall, and examples of the high- 
est art, giving you a grand picture-gallery representation 
of his life. Beneath the dome of the great Cathedral 
is the vault which forms his grave. In fact, before the 
eighth century had run its course, Charlemagne had 
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made Aachen a place of renown. He built its palace, he 
planned its church, he conquered its ancient foes. In 
the opinion of many he was bom here ; at any rate, he 
died, and as I have said, was buried here A.D. 814 — 
and it is with very peculiar feelings you stand beneath 
that dome in the Cathedral, and read on the long square 
slab the simple words, " Carolo Magno," (" to Charles the 
Great") marking the spot where the Kaiser Carl was laid. 
He died, as I have said, in 814. He had designed his 
own place of sepulture, in the form of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Pope Leo III. imdertook a special 
journey from Eome to consecrate the warrior's tomb. 
Along with him came 365 archbishops, or rather 363, 
and as two were found wanting their places were sup- 
plied by two reverend prelates long before dead, but who 
had the kindness to return for this special occasion, 
according to the German legend, and walk over from 
Maestricht to preserve the full number of the days of the 
year. Charlemagne was buried, but how, scarcely any 
one knew. And the two prelates from Maestricht only 
deepened the superstition. At length, two hundred years 
after his death, namely, in 1014, King Otho III. resolved 
that the vault of Kaiser Karl should be opened. And truth 
to tell, there was Charlemagne. But in no usual resting 
place of the dead, no gorgeous coflBn covered with 
velvet pall. He sat on a marble throne, as if alive. His 
imperial robes fell in graceful folds around. There was 
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a sceptre in the fingers of his skeleton hand. The Bible 
was before him on his skeleton knee. The iron crown 
surmounted his head. His sword was still in its sheath 
by his side. All Germany was deeply moved. 

King Otho rebuilt the tomb. Frederick Barbarossa, 
two hundred years after, viz., in 1214, opened it again, 
and enshrined the remains in a casket of silver and gold. 
A hundred years after that, Frederick II. enclosed the 
whole in a splendid chest, which is still to be seen in the 
Cathedral ; while the marble throne, not unlike the arm 
chair of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, 
and still preserved in the gallery of the Cathedral, was 
overlaid with gold, and employed till the close of the 
sixteenth century, at every coronation in the German 
Empire. 

The second thing which strikes you in Aix-la-Chapelle 
is the character and extent of its Roman Catholic "relics." 
Once in every seven years, viz., at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, jfrom the 11th to the 25th of July, these so- 
called " holy relics " are exposed to the gaze of visitors 
from different parts of the world, the occasion of their 
exhibition being "the great show of Aix-la-Chapelle." 

" Every morning," says my authority, Herr Urlichs, in 
his volume entitled "The Holy Eelics of Aachen," "during 
the two weeks of the show a holy mass is said, and later, 
between nine and ten o'clock in the morning the great 
bell rings for half an hour, whereupon the show begins. 
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Every article is proclaimed before it is shown, with an 
elevated loud voice from the gallery, and laid down during 
the exhibition under the eyes of the pious pilgrims on a 
black velvet cloth." At any time, however, the relics can 
be seen for payment. Here are a few of the relics which 
I give on the authority of " Das Heiligthum zu Aachen " 
—the holy sanctuary of Aix-la-Chapelle— a book written 
by Dr. Bock, " privy councillor to his Pontifical Holiness 
Pius IX. :" " a bone of the Virgin Mary's father," " a link 
of the chain with which Peter was fettered to the Roman 
soldier," " two teeth of the apostle Thomas," " a rib of the 
martyr Stephen," " the leg of Charlemagne," and " several 
locks of the hair of John the Baptist." I really wonder 
where the last was got. The disciples " took up " the poor 
headless body, and " buried " it. That I remember very 
well ; but I never knew, till I went to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
what became of the rest. I can scarcely enumerate the 
other " relics ;" they seem such an invasion of the most 
sacred thoughts that can enter the mind of man. " A 
portion of the cord with which our Divine Saviour was 
boimd when He was scourged," " a prickle from the crown 
of thorns," "a portion of the sponge with which the soldiers 
supplied the vinegar," " a little bit of one of the nails by 
which our Lord was fastened to the cross," " a considerable 
splinter of the cross itself," and, last of all (what can we 
think of this) " some of the sweat which fell in Grethse- 
mane's garden." And there is much more into which I 
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cannot enter, such as " the swaddling-bands of the infetnt 
Jesus," "a part of the holy crib," " a large piece of the cloth 
that covered the Saviour's face while He lay in the grave." 
To Protestant feelings this is dreadful profanity, even 
when we go back to the " relics" which are purely ridicu- 
lous : " a gown of the Virgin Mary," " the shoulder-blade 
of Mary Magdalene," " a particle of the rod of Moses," 
" the bones of the children whom Herod slew," " the 
drinking-horn of Pope Cornelius." " These be thy gods, 
Israel." Only two " relics" seemed to me to be wanting 
to complete the delusion, viz., the relic of the church of 
Halle, which is said to contain earth from a field at 
Damascus, where Adam, according to the "infallible" 
authority of some Pope in the middle ages, was formed 
by God " firom the dust of the ground," and the dark 
phial in the Cathedral of Cologne, looking at which once, 
a traveller ask^d, " What, sir, do you call this a relic ?" 
" Yes, sir," was the indignant reply, " it contains some of 
the darkness that overspread the land of Egypt." Nor is 
it necessary that I should expose the folly and wicked- 
ness of all this " relic worship." Its very absurdity is its 
condemnation, as Calvin said, of the "relics" or splin- 
ters of the cross in his day, viz., that there were as 
many true portions of the true cross in Europe as 
would fill a French firigate. This is one of the reasons 
why Popery is being laughed out of every country on 
the continent of Europe. God forbid that England 
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should in turn become the laughing-stock of conti- 
nental nations by nursing delusions from which even 
Boman Catholic countries^ are fast shaking themselves 
free, and forgetting whence her civil liberty has come, 
and where her true safety lies — the Protestant faith, the 
Protestant worship, the Protestant Bible of an enlight- 
ened, intelligent, and Protestant people. 

I do not wish to devote too much space in this Lecture 
to the follies of Roman Catholic superstition; but I really 
cannot resist giving one extract from my note -book on a 
new way to extinguish Church Debt, which I discovered 
in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, in Aix-la- 
Ghapelle. Contrary to what I presume is the usual 
custom, the church was consecrated December 8th, 1854, 
with a considerable burden resting upon it — so I read at 
least on a notice posted up on one of the pillars — and 
the following plan was proposed by way of getting quit 
of the liability. An Association had been formed for 
paying oflf the debt : and to all contributors there were to 
be the following distinguished privileges: — (1.) "Their 
names shall be preserved in the archives of this building. 
(2.) For all living and dead contributors, a High Mass 
shall be said once a year. (3.) For all living and dead 
contributors, a Low Mass shall be said daily — this has 
been done since 1863 — and will now be done for ever. 
(4.) A Plenary Indulgence shall be given once a month, 
to all members and contributors, after confession and 

Q 
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communion. And (5.) This indulgence shall be appli- 
cable to the souls in Purgatory." These are the very 
words. It was certainly a new way to pay old debts. 
And what fortunate contributors, who could sin as they 
liked once every month, and even after they were dead, 
poor souls, had the same privil^e extended to them, 
although how they could avail themselves of it, I really 
could not, and cannot yet see. After all, I prefer Aix-la- 
Chapelle sulphur to Aix-la-Chapelle superstition. 

In justice, however, to Aix-la-Chapelle, it ought to be 
said that while it abounds in the most ridiculous " relics," 
it has a very large number of genuine features of interest. 
Many hundreds of visitors are attracted every year by 
the fame of its warm sulphur springs. They were known 
to the Romans, and are exceedingly useful in rheumatics 
and gout. There is quite a lively scene from six to eight 
o'clock in the morning at these Continental Spas, in 
connection with the drinking of the waters, the bands of 
music, the promenading, the mists of hot vapour rising 
from the fountains, while grave men and merry young 
ladies, each with a little cup or goblet in their hands, 
are sipping away at the sparkling liquid. The waters of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, I have said, taste strongly of sulphur, 
those of Wiesbaden remind you of saltpetre, those of 
Homburg, near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, of the very 
agreeable beverage known as seltzer water ; while those of 
Spa, in Belgium — the oldest European watering-place 
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of any importance, having flourished for 150 years, and 
given its name in the English language to every similar 
watering-place — are full of iron, and hence possess 
highly invigorating qualities. Aix-la-Chapelle is also very 
rich in historical monuments. I .have referred already 
to Charlemagne. In addition, if you go to the " Rath- 
haus," or Town-hall, you can stand on a broad stone 
staircase, up which thirty-seven Emperors and eleven 
Empresses have passed to receive " the iron crown" of. 
Germany. This same building contains a " Conference 
Room," very famous at three different periods of Euro- 
pean history. It was here in May, 1688, that the peace 
was signed, by which " the triple alliance," consisting of 
Britain, Sweden and Holland, compelled Louis XTV. of 
France to abandon his claims to some of the possessions 
of Spain. It was here in October, 1748, that the peace 
wa» signed, which closed the Austrian " war of succes- 
sion," and left the brave Maria Theresa in peaceful 
possession of her throne. And it was here, in 1818, that 
a brilliant circle of statesmen, among them Prince Met- 
temich. Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Count Nesselrode, formed " The Holy Alliance," with 
the view of giving a much-needed repose to the Con- 
tinent, distracted and desolated by Napoleon's wars. 

And now we shall proceed to Cologne. Situated on 
the Rhine, the capital of Rhenish Prussia, and a great 
centre both for travel and traffic, Cologne is one of the 
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oldest cities in Germany. As early as thirty-seven years 
before the birth of Christ it appears in Roman history, 
mider the name of " the city of the Ubii," because 
founded by that particular tribe. Some seventy years 
after, the Emperor Claudius formally recognised it as a 
Soman settlement, and gave it the title of the " Agrip- 
pina Coloniaj^ or colony, in honour of his empress ; and 
in the present name of the city — Koln or Cologne — ^its 
Soman origin is still preserved. 

Cologne is famous in many different directions. In the 
days of the old German empire, it was the home of a 
hundred politicians and warriors, whose protracted con- 
tests live in their country's annals. As one of the Shine 
fortresses, it occupies a first rank. All the world, again,* 
is familiar with " Eau de Cologne," of which there are 
no fewer than sixty distinct producers in the city, each, 
as it is said, asserting himself or herself, as the case may 
be, the only real and lineal descendant of the original 
producer, " Farina." Their agreeable perfume has not 
been sufficient to sweeten their rivalry, any more than 
their city, than which no city in Europe requires it more, 
as Coleridge reminds us in his pungent squib : 

" The river Ehine, it is well known, 
Doth wash the city of Cologne ; 
But tell me, nymphs, what power divine, 
Shall henceforth wash the River Rhine P" 

The most prominent object in Cologne is the Cathe- 
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dral. It would scarcely be correct to say of this building 
what some one has said of Lord Macaulay's " History of 
England," namely, that it is a colossal fragment: but 
while it is certainly no mere fragment, it is nevertheless 
the fact that the Cathedral of Cologne was begun in the 
year 1248, and is still unfinished in 1878. Six hun- 
dred and thirty years, therefore, is a tolerably long time 
for the erection of a church. To put this a little more 
vividly, I may just say that, in 1248, Henry III. was 
king of England, Wallace and Bruce had never been 
heard of in Scotland, while the art of printing and the 
great continent of America were both unknown. As to 
whether the Cathedral will ever be finished, no one can 
tell, but Germany is full of superstitious legends, and if 
one of the best known, while at the same time one of the 
most absurd of these legends, is to be credited, the 
building will remain uncompleted for ever. The legend 
is this : — An architect of Cologne during the Middle 
Ages, entered into a compact with the Evil One, with 
the view of producing a plan for a cathedral which, when 
finished, would be the wonder of the world. A heavy price 
was demanded for the secret, no less than the architect 
selling himself body and soul to the Prince of Darkness, 
to do his bidding for evermore. At length the bargain 
was made. The fiend and the architect at solemn mid- 
night — that hour when the veil between the visible and 
the invisible seems so thin — were to meet on the banks 
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of the Rhine and seal the contract in letters of blood. 
The architect was filled with remorse. He acquainted 
his Confessor with the awful covenant. " For the sake 
of your country," said the ghostly Father, '' obtain the 
plan, but as a means of defence, here, take this splinter 
of the Cross." The hour of meeting came. The archi- 
tect and the fiend were there, on the banks of the Rhine. 
" Wait," said the Evil One, " till I pick up a sharp 
stone, to draw your blood, that we may sign the agree- 
ment together." He stoops to pick up the stone. The 
architect snatches the plan firom the unwary fiend— the 
only time, I should think, he ever possessed that cha- 
racter. The splinter of the Holy Cross is brandished in 

• 

Ihe Enemy's face. He is powerless. He is routed. 
But as he spreads his wings and disappears, he swears by 
his dark domains : first, that the architect's name shall 
perish with him ; and, secondly, that the building shall 
never be finished. I have told the German legend pre- 
cisely as it stands. We can all appraise it at what it is 
worth. 

Looking now at the Cathedral, not as a place of wor- 
ship but a work of art, a few of its dimensions may 
have their inter.est. In length it is 511 feet (I here 
refer to the body of the building) ; in breadth 231 feet ; 
the height to the ridge of the roof is 250 feet ; and the 
height of the two towers, when finished, will be 500 feet 
above the level of the square from which they are to rise. 
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It is utterly impossible to describe the interior, with its 
lofty arches, and marble pillars, and magnificent win- 
dows, and carved stalls, together with fresco-paintings, 
statuary, gilding, etc., etc., the last-named, however, far 
too gaudy for quiet tastes. And speaking simply from 
an artistic point of view, this is a notorious blemish 
in most continental Roman Catholic churches and deco- 
rations, afnd nowhere more than in Antwerp, the city of 
Subens. Another thought eften strikes one in this con- 
nection, viz., the lavish amount of expenditure on behalf 
of their churches, to say nothing of other parts of their 
religion, which has characterised the followers of the Papal 
&ith in all ages, and which, after all we do, furnishes at 
once an example and a rebuke to many of us Protestants. 
The cost of the completion of the Cathedral of Cologne, 
for example, is estimated at £750,000. Why should 
idolatry have its full and overflowing treasury, and " the 
truth as it in Jesus," and in Him alone, without any 
other intervention, languish through the imwillingness 
of Christian men and women to support — I will say — 
to make sacrifices for it ? Among all our other graces, 
let us learn the grace of liberality to God. " Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive .... riches." 
The Cathedral of Cologne is full of relics, not so ftill 
certainly as that of Aix-la-Chapelle, where Charlemagne 
is buried ; but still it possesses a good share, the most 
fJEimous being the world-renowned relic of 'The three 
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kings of Cologne,' said to be (of course it is quite a 
delusion, for there ^ is no real or satisfactory evidence 
on the point) the three wise men who came from the 
east to worship the infant Jesus. The story is this. The 
Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, 
and the founder of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, is reported to have discovered the remains 
of the Magi or the wise men of the east — but where, 
nobody knows — about the close of the third century. First 
brought to Constantinople, they were next transferred 
to Milan, whence, in 1162, Frederick the Eed-Bearded 
stole them away, and gave them as a present to the city 
of Cologne. No spot in the city was reckoned too good 
for remains so precious, and, accordingly, when the 
cathedral was built, a great marble mausoleum was 
constructed for them, at the back of the choir, and 
beneath the great window, where, for the last six centuries, 
St. Gaspar, St. Melchior, and St. Balthazar, — the names 
of the alleged Magi — have found a resting place. 

You ask of what the relics consist ? Three black 
skulls, with a quantity of >bones preserved in a silver 
coffin beneath. Each ghastly forehead wears a golden 
crown. Each crown is studded with sparkling gems* 
Thousands of Roman CathoUc pilgrims, from all countries, 
have been foolish enough to lay costly offerings before 
the shrine, thinking thereby to ward off danger or disease, 
and gain the favour of God ; — and those who desire an 
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illustration of such a pilgrimage, have only to turn to the 
pages of " Quentin Durward," by Sir Walter Scott, where 
they will find the two Countesses of Croye pretending to 
escape thither, under the guidance of the hero of the tale, 
and out of the reach of William de la Marck. The value 
of the relics is said to be six millions of francs, or 
jg240,000, on which the only observation I desire to make 
is this, that the superstition which could smround three 
black skulls with such a money value, and from age to age 
present them with the gifts of kings and princes, is surely 
an exhibition of a most melancholy character, and very 
diflferent indeed from the spirit of the scene, which gives 
these supposed relics any significance they possess-- when, 
as the Grospel of St. Matthew informs us, " the wise men 
from the east were come into the house, and saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, they fell down and 
worshipped JJim (not Mary) : and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto Hiw, (not Mary, 
again) gifts, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh." 

And now we shall embark on the Rhine. The ques- 
tion is often put to tourists : " Now, were you not 
disappointed with the Rhine ?" For myself I was not, 
knowing what to expect : nothing very striking below 
Bonn or above Cassel ; and even amid the finest scenery, 
nothing to equal the wild scenery of Switzerland, the 
Trossachs, Snowdon, or the Caledonian Canal, the varied 
beauty of island, lake, and hill in the case of Killamey 
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and Loch Lomond, the inland glories of the vale 
of Clywd, or the romantic grandeur of the Sound of 
Mull. Between Bonn, however, and Biebrich, tte Ehine 
has glories of its own, sufficient to make the fame of a 
score of rivers. The sweet quiet beauty of Bingen, and 
the portion of the river between Stolzenfels and Boppart, 
especially sailing down, may challenge comparison with 
anything to be seen at Windermere. There is nothing 
in all Scotland, or Wales, or teland, to equal those 
vine-clad hills, with their slopes and terraces on either 
hand. And even in the land of Tell there are few things 
to be compared with those grand old castles and their 
stories of love and war, the legends of the Crusades, the 
dreadful tales of the old feudal Barons, the noble deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice — Bitter Toggenburg and Non- 
newerth — the Two Brothers — Bishop Hatto, of whom 
Southey sings — Cats' Castle and the Maiisethurm (the 
Mouse Tower) — etc. etc. ; is not German history, poetry, 
fiction, full of them all, long before Bulwer Lytton 
weakly diluted them in his " Pilgrims of the Rhine ?" 

There is no river in the world with such associations. 
Julius Csesar crossed it at the Weissenthurm — (the White 
Tower) — ^where he built his bridge of boats. . Some of the 
greatest Roman colonies were established, and some of 
the most famous Ecclesiastical Councils were held on its 
banks. Emperors received their crowns in its cities, and 
foimd their graves by its side. In the towns of Spires 
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and Worms alone it will live for ever in the history of 
the Seformation. It can boast the two noblest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture the world possesses — the 
Cathedral of Cologne, the Cathedral also of Strasbourg. 
It can shew some of the strongest fortresses in Europe — 
the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, the immense fortifi- 
cations of Andemach and Mayence. It has for centuries 
been the highway of Central Europe, being 900 miles 
long, with 630 miles of uninterrupted navigation from 
Basle to the sea. Its busy cities throb with commerce. 
Its schools and seats of learning attract students from 
all countries, and in men like Niebiihr, and Bunsen, and 
Groethe, and Schiller, and Schlegel, have made the world 
its debtor. Do not compare this noblest of rivers, with 
its crags, and ruins, and history losing itself in antiquity, 
with any other, however celebrated: let these flow alone, 
and let this flow alone, in solitary unchangeable majesty, 
ever the beautiful, the royal, as every German heart 
itself describes it: Konig, Vat&r— King and Father 
Bhine. 

And now we have reached Bonn, academic, peaceful, 
beautiful Bonn. I have seen few places bearing a closer 
resemblance in several senses to St. Andrews and Oxford : 
everything seemed learned leisure and lettered repose. 
At eight o'clock in the evening, at three o^clock in the 
afternoon, at six o'clock in the morning, which is usually 
a busy hour from the departure of the steamer, not a 
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creature appeared to be moving. It was vacation time, 
however, in the miiversity, of which building I may 
remark that it is one of the largest in Germany, and 
with the exception of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Berlin, one of the finest in the world. 
The late Prince Consort studied here, and there are many 
floating traditions of his studious habits, especially of his 
habits of early rising. I had hoped to see and hear some 
of the Professors of Bonn. In this I was disappointed. 
I only saw through an open window a professor's chair. 
However, as Washington Irving says in his " Sketch- 
Book," it was something for him to see through a little 
crevice in the tomb, the dust of Shakespeare in the 
church of Stratford-on-Avon, so it was something to see 
in the University of Bonn the arm-chair where possibly 
Niebiihr once sat and taught. There was another scene 
to which as an academic pilgrim I made devout travel : 
the little quiet churchyard of Bonn, on the outskirts of the 
town, near the Stementhal, where you see the grave of 
Niebuhr, with his grandly modest marble monument ; 
the graves also of Schlegel, the famous philosopher; 
Schiller, the German translator of Shakespeare ; and 
some thirty or forty more, who had once laboured within 
the walls of the University, and were now resting from 
their labours in this green spot. It was exceedingly 
touching to walk up and down this German churchyard, 
and every now and again to be surprised with coming 
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upon some name you had read o^ in the annals of Ger- 
man history, literature, or war : busy minds at rest now, 
busy fingers stiff now, all sleeping till the last and 

universal waking. 

Among the other curiosities of Bonn, which no intel- 
ligent visitor will feul to see, there are these — ^the 
house where the great Grerman composer, Beethoven, was 
bom, 1770, in the Bheingasse, with a tablet in front of 
it, and in a state of excellent preservation — ^the monu- 
ment of Beethoven, in the Minster-platz — and last of 
all, the Minster or Cathedral itself, founded in 320, by 
the Empress Helena, whose own massive bronze statue 
stands in the centre of the nave. 

A few miles above Bonn, at the little town of Konigs- 
winter, the beauties of the Blnne may be said to b^in — 
on the one hand with a group of mountains known as the 
" Siebengebirge," or Seven Hills, and most famous of 
them all, although by no means the loftiest, " the castled 
crag of Drachenfels ; " and on the other hand, the fine 
ruined arch of the Castle of Rolandseck, with the island 
and convent of Nonnewerth, whereon is founded the 
beautiful German ballad of Schiller, which every German 
child can repeat by heart : " Bitter (or knight) Tog- 
genburg." What with mountain, baronial fortress, and 
frowning precipice, the scene at Konigswinter forms 
a befitting portal for what lies beyond. Indeed, with 
the exception of Ehrenbreitstein and the Lurlei, I doubt 
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if there is a grander bit of scenery in the whole course of 
the Shine. The peaks of the seven hills are exceedingly 
striking, especially from the new points at which from 
the motion of the vessel you are constantly seeing them 
— ^Drachenfels alone is a noble sight — while no one who 
knows the legend of Rolandseck can fail to look on that 
solitary and desolate arch without feelings of the deepest 
emotion. I shall give you the outline of Schiller's 
ballad. Ritter Toggenburg is a Crusader. He returns 
from Palestine to claim the hand of his aflEianced bride. 
But hearing false tidings of his death, she has taken the 
irrevocable veil, and entered the convent of Nonnewerth. 
\VTiat can Ritter Toggenburg do ? He is rich, and so he 
will build a castle on the cliff overlooking the cell of his 
once betrothed. If she can never be his, because now, 
as Schiller terms her, " dea Him/mels braut " — " the 
Bride of Heaven" — ^he will at least be permitted to see her; 
love's eyes may behold what Love itself can never hope 
to possess. He btiilds the castle of Rolandseck : he 
lives but for the loved one : he takes his station at that 
open window : he gazes for years on those sad walls, 
which for him contain so much : at length he dies : but 
the unclosed eyes of the dead man are still looking out 
at the object of love. In Schiller's words again : 

" Und so sats er, eine leiche, 
Eines morgens da, 
Nach dem f enster, noch das bleiche, 
Stille antlitz sa." 
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Words which I may translate thus : 

" And so a corpse he sat, 
Every morning there : 
There at the window a cold pale face 
Still gazed into the air." 

It is one of those fine Legends of the constancy of human 
Love which prove there are still relics of the original 
Paradise about this poor fallen earth. 

Before leaving the Drachenfels, I ought to mention 
that, like nearly almost every other castle on the Shine, 
it was the abode of a daring family of robber chieftains, 
who made it their business, long before the days of Rob 
Roy, to levy black-mail on all craft passing up or down 
the river, being protected, among other things, by their 
steep, and except to the initiated, their altogether inac- 
cessible cliffs. It seems strange now, to see these very 
cliffs clad in the green livery of grapes, which by 
ingenious devices, the German peasant dares to cultivate 
even where the slopes are almost perpendicular. 

I have already remarked on the great beauty of this 
part of the Rhine, and this, therefore, seems the proper 
place to quote the famous verses of Byron, from ChUde 
HarolcPs pilgrimage : 

" The castled crag of Drachenf els, 

Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine ; 
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And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 

And fields which promise com and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 

Whose far white waUs along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene which I should see 

With double joy wert thou with me. 
And peasant girls with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o'er this Paradise, 

Above, the frequent feudal towers. 
Through green leaVes lift their walls of gray. 

And many a rock which steeply lowers. 
And noble arch in proud decay. 

Look o'er this vale of vintage-bowers," 

Leaving now the Draehenfels and Bolandseck, and 
passing fiemagen, with its fine Gothic church; Linz, 
with its basaltic town walls; Andemach, one of the 
oldest towns in Germany, with a very fine abbey; 
Neuwied, one of the head quarters of the Moravians, 
where there are some excellent Moravian schools — 
whereof the purser of the steamer said to me in English : 
" Dat it was most astonishing to see de little gentle- 
mens come fi'om Engeland to Neuwied ; I brings dem 
in dis dampschiflF (i. e., steamer), and de little gentle- 
mens go back to Engeland, in six monaten, speaking 
Deutsch most wonderfully" — ^we arrive beneath the for- 
tress of Ehrenbreitstein at the jimction of the Mosel 
with the Ehine, with the ancient and strongly fortified 
city of Coblentz on the opposite shore. 

Coblentz, the Gonfiuentia of the Somans, and so 
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distinguished on account of the junction of the two 
rivers just named, dates &om a period considerably 
before the days of Julius Csesar. Historical associations 
surround you on every hand. There is, for example, the 
church of St. Castor, dating from 836, where the grand- 
sons of Charlemagne met to divide his great empire into 
Germany, France, ajid Italy. There is next an exceed- 
ingly amusing monument which proves the incisiveness 
of fiussian wit. In front of the church of St. Castor 
stands a substantial stone fountain, erected during the 
occupation of Coblentz by the French, in 1812, and 
intended to commemorate the expedition of Napoleon to 
Biissia. The French Prefect of Coblentz caused the 
following inscription to be put on the fountain in the 
French language: " 1812. Memorable for the campaign 
against the Bussians under the Prefecture of Jules 
Douzan." In 1814 the town fell, in the course of the 
vicissitudes of war, into the hands of the Bussians, and 
immediately below the inscription of Prefect Jules Douzan 
the victorious Bussian commander caused the following 
inscription to be put, also in the French language: "Seen 
and approved by us, the Bussian commander of the town 
of Coblentz. January 1, 1814." The fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein, or " the broad stone of honour," as the word 
literally means — which is pronounced the strongest for- 
tress in Europe after Gibraltar — has a very noble appear- 
ance, and reminds one forcibly both in form, size, height, 

H 
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and strength of Edinburgh Castle. Its magazines are 
capable of holding provisions for 8000 men for ten years, 
and the area or plateau can be converted into a fortified 
camp to contain 100,000 troops. There are cisterns also 
with a supply of water for three years, furnished by 
natural springs within the rock. Several hundred pieces 
of cannon bristle on the fortress, which, even in these 
days of Armstrong guns, may well be pronounced im- 
pregnable. 

Coblentz is a commercial town of some considerable 
importance. It is the starting-point of course for Treves, 
Luxembourg, and the Mosel — it is about half-way be- 
tween Frankfort-on-the-Maine and Cologne — in summer 
its wharf is almost always crowded ; while to the literary 
student it will always have special attractions, as the 
home of the polyglot " Baedeker," whose comer-shop at 
the Market-platz, with its books in all the languages of 
Europe, was to me the most interesting sight in the 
whole of the ancient town. 

But we must again embark. And what is this, let us 
ask, sailing out beneath the spacious stone arches of the 
Coblentz railway bridge, and for which, the other bridge 
of boats is preparing to open ? It is one of the immense 
rafts of timber characteristic of the fihine, floating 
down, most probably, firom the Black Forest to Dordrecht 
or Dorb in Holland. Why it seems like a little village — 
one lady cooking, another washing, and a dog scampering 
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to and &o, and barking as if he would burst outright. 
And there are houses too, and children, and poultry 
even, and pigs joining the unmelodious cur in still more 
iinmelodious music. It is strange that upon the surface 
of these rafts there may be sometimes as many as five 
himdred persons, and that a single raft has realised as 
much as £20,000. Their navigation, however, is fre- 
quently a matter of great diflEiculty, and two himdred 
rowers are required for a raft of the ordinary size. 

And now we are among the real glories of the Bhine : 
Stolzenfels and its magnificent Castle, where the King of 
Prussia entertained our own good Queen and the Prince 
Consort, in 1845 — quite a meeting place for Emperors with 
that lovely valley of the Lahn, stretching far away on the 
opposite shore — Boppart, with its great curve, and quiet 
beauty, as silent as a Highland lake — Salzig, with its 
plantations of cherry trees, bordering the stream, a most 
picturesque and tempting sight — St. Groar and St. 
Goarhausen,with old castles everywhere : Eheinfels, " The 
Cat," " the Mouse," " the Brothers," Lurlei Felsen, and 
the rocks of the Sieben JungfraueUj or Seven Sisters, by 
which we must linger for a moment. 

At St. Groar the Ehine reaches its narrowest. A 
series of perpendicular cliflFs overhang the river in 
solemn grandeur. The river itself becomes impetuous 
and turbulent. There is an eddy or whirlpool also at 
this point. The Crerman legend has it that a water- 
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spirit, by name Lurlei, haunts the dark spot, to lure 
the poor navigator on to his destruction. It is dangerous 
to trifle with the Lurlei. Seven daughters of the Lord 
of Schonberg, whose castle lies close at hand at Ober- 
wesel, once behaved with haughty demeanour to a well- 
beloved friend of the Lurlei, the Prince of the Fairies, 
and accordingly, one day when they were all bathing, 
the Lurlei turned them into seven solid rocks. I saw 
these seven unfortunate young ladies of the Lord of 
Schonberg. They seemed very desolate indeed. I 
made no rude inquiries as to their pecuniary circum- 
stances, but certainly it was with difficulty they kept 
their heads above water. They are singers, too, I 
believe, and every evening they come out, and sing, 
not a song of joy but sorrow, and the echo of the 
Lurlei Kocks repeats the wail, but the Lurlei spirit 
refuses to hear. So runs the German legend. But 
notwithstanding this poetry, I think if these seven rocks 
existed in the Mersey, the Dock Board, or some other 
public body would have them all blown up, or taken out 
of the way, in spite of all the water witches in the world. 
We are now approaching Bingen, but just before 
reaching it we see a fine old castle on an island in the 
centre of the river which our own Southey has immor- 
talised in his ballad of Bishop Hatto. I allude to the 
Maiisethurm or Mice Tower. The legend is well 
known. Having burned " the starving poor" that 
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crowded to his house, as so many *' rats" that " con- 
siimed the com :" 

'< Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 
And he crossed the Rhine without delay ; 
And he reached his tower, and barred with care, 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes there." 

But his enemies were after him : 

" For the rats have swum the river so deep. 
And they have climbed the shores so steep. 
And now by thousands up they crawl. 
To the holes and windows in the wall ; 
And down through the ceiling and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before. 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 
They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones, 
They have gnawed the flesh from every limb. 
For they were sent to do judgment on him." • 

Such is the legend, but happily for the character of 
Bishop Hatto, there can be no truth in it at all, for 
instead of being a man of merciless disposition, the good 
Bishop was a man of princely munificence ; and besides, 
the Maiisethurm — the scene of all these ravages of 
Southey — was not built till two centuries after Bishop 
Hatto's death. 

Bingen is the centre of what is termed the Bheingau, or 
Bhine country : the country of the choicest grapes, and 
indeed a universal garden of vines. The town of Bingen 
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is sereziity itself especially as seen amid the glowing 
twQi^t of a lich antonm evening. The most &mous 
Shine wines — Bndesheunar, Johannisherger, Assmanhau- 
sen — are all produced hoe ; in &ct the hills wave with 
the trdlis-work on which the grapes aie reared, pro- 
ducing, as a work of art and nature combined, a very 
imposing effect. I cannot go into the mysteries of the 
good Bhine wine of German song, but Croethe tells a 
good story of the fiishop of Mayence, a town quite close 
to Bingen, and on the same bank of the river, a little 
higher up, which may here be quoted as a specimen 
of the broad satire in which he was fond of indulging at 
the expense of the clergy of his day. " The Bishop of 
Mayence," says Goethe, " once delivered a sermon 
against drunkenness, and after painting in the strongest 
colours the evils of over-indulgence, concluded as fol- 
lows : ' But the abuse of wine does not exclude its use, 
for it is written that wine rejoices the heart of man. 
Probably there is no one in my congregation who 
cannot drink four bottles of wine without feeling any 
disturbance of his senses ; but if any man at the seventh 
or eighth bottle so forgets himself as to abuse and strike 
his wife and children, and treat his best friends as 
enemies, let him look into his conscience, and in future 
always stop at the sixth bottle. Yet, if after drinking 
eight, or even ten, or twelve bottles, he can still take his 
Christian neighbour lovingly by the hand, and obey the 
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orders of his spiritual and temporal superiors, let him 
thankfully drink his modest draught. He must be care- 
ful, however, as to taking any more, for it is seldom that 
Providence gives any one the special grace to drink 
sixteen bottles at a sitting, as it has enabled me, its 
unworthy servant, to do without either neglecting my 
duties or losing my temper,' " 

But now our good steamer Hmnboldt has cast out the 
ropes at the little wharf of Biberich, where disembarking, 
and mounting on the top of an omnibus, amid piles of 
luggage, we drive three miles along a broad beautiful 
road, bordered by lime trees for nearly the whole way, 
and find ourselves at last in the spa of Wiesbaden. 
Nothing can exceed the exquisite beauty of the gardens 
and foimtains, the elegance also of the Kursaal, or 
Assembly Boom ; while the mineral waters and natural 
springs have great and deserved popularity. The ab- 
sorbing feature, however, when I was there — the curse, 
the canker of Wiesbaden life — was the gambling. I never 
saw the Devil in such smnptuous attire as at the 
^' Roulette ^^ and " Rouge et novr^^ tables. The great- 
est humiliation of all was this: the most desperate 
gamesters were women. For the honour of the German 
ladies let me say, these female gamblers are not Ger- 
man ; they are chiefly French, American, I regret to 
have to add, also English. I saw one thousand-franc 
notes lost by the half-dozen in half a nunute, and raked 
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in by the croupiers as if they were only scraps of paper. 
The greatest silence also prevails, nay, is strictly en- 
joined ; appropriate silence methonght for that chamber 
of moral death. You can admire everything about Wies- 
baden but this : the fine military bands, the pursuit of 
innocent pleasure under the verandahs, and through the 
spacious and luxurious saloons, the frescoed ceilings, the 
panelled walls, the brightest of mirrors before your eyes, 
the softest of Persian carpets under your feet. But 
you turn away with horror from the Devil's instruments 
for ruining both body and soul. Only a few days after 
I was at Wiesbaden a ruined gamester shot himself dead 
in the woods behind the Kursaal — making it matter for 
devout thankfulness that both at Homburg a few miles 
dista^t, and in Wiesbaden, the Emperor of Germany 
closed these dens of iniquity eight years ago. 

And now passing over many recollections of Mayence, 
Gastel, Frankfort on the Maine, with the Judengasse 
(the Jews' street), Rothschild's famous Bank, the Zeil, 
(the Bold Street of the ancient city), Mannheim, the 
Ludwigshafen, Heidelberg with its Castle, University, 
great " Tun," and view of the valley of the Neckar from 
the Molkenkur — one of the grandest sights in the South 
of Germany — let me close with a reference to Worms and 
Spires. 

The town, or rather city of Worms, lies on the banks 
of the Ehine, about twenty-eight miles above Mayence, 
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forming part of the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The names of Worms and Luther can never be dissociated. 
The "Diet" of Worms, in 1521, at which Luther was 
summoned to appear before the German Emperor Charles 
v., to answer for the new &ith he had espoused, and was 
endeavouring to propagate — ^is a page of history sure to be 
immortal. Wh«i the " Diet " met, there was assembled 
with the Emperor the entire representative power of the 
Grerman empire, political and ecclesiastical — six Electors 
and twenty-four Dukes, each holding the position of a 
sovereign within his own territories, thirty Archbishops 
and Bishops, Barons, Counts, Margraves, etc., etc., num- 
bering in all two hundred and forty. 

It was an extraordinary gathering for a poor monk 
to fece. But the monk was bold. His well-known 
words will never be forgotten — "although there were 
as many devils in Worms as there are tiles upon the 
house-tops, still I would enter it." It was curious also 
to pass along the Market>-place of Worms and look 
up at some of the quaint old house-tops^ and see what 
may have been some of those very " tiles " of Luther, 
impossible, too, on wandering among the ruins of the 
building where the Diet was held (near the great Dow 
or Cathedral), to refrain from going back to the days 
when the brave, burly form of the poor monk in his 
frock was to be seen there. The whole picture came 
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np as given in his usual dramatic and vivid manner in 
D'Aufaigne's " History." There was the Emperor's throne 
— ^there the successive rows of Catholic prelates — there 
the contemptible creature Eck — there the Papal nuncio, 
with the dark scowl on his &ce — ^and there, cahn, un- 
blenching, his hope in God, ^ the solitary monk who 
shook the world," uttering his noble words, when asked to 
retract his Protestant errors : '' Unless I be convinced by 
Scripture and reason, I neither can nor dare retract 
anything, for my conscience is a captive to Grod's word, 
and it is neither safe nor right to go against conscience : 
here I stand — I cannot do otherwise — Grod help me. 
Amen." 

It was to Worms, in Midsummer 1868, there came the 
might of Prussia to do honour to the great fieformer, 
in the inauguration of a statue — The Luther Monument 
— while from England's Queen the swift wire flashed the 
words: " Protestant England sympathises with Protestant 
Germany." Kings were present to make obeisance before 
the German miner's son. Princes were present to ac- 
knowledge in the unbefriended monk the owner of a 
larger and nobler sceptre. The piety and intellect of 
Germany were present to testify how much of strength 
and impulse they had received from that intrepid man, 
who knew fear only when he feared his God. While 
in that ample square, the voices of 20,000, led by 
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military music, rendered piaise to God, in Luther's own 

immortAl hvmn ; 



immortal hymn : 



* Ein' f este Buig ist unser Gott 
Ein' gate Wehr und Waff en,' 

a hymn which closely resembles our own forty-sixth Psabn. 
The whole demonstration was an imposing testimony at 
once to Luther and the great cause of Protestant truth, 
with which his name, of all others, must for ever be 
identified. 

The statue, or rather monimient, for there are twelve 
different statues, may well be pronounced colossal. It 
took twelve years to construct; it stands on a granite 
base forty feet square ; it cost half a million of thalers, 
and, '' in size and variety of design," has truly been said to 
have " no equal." The artist selected for the undertaking 
was Eietschl, but like the young artist or architect who 
furnished the design for the Scott monument in Edin- 
burgh, he died before his great work was completed. 

The centre statue (of bronze, like all the others) is 
Luther. It is ten and a half feet high, and rests on a 
granite pedestal of sixteen feet. The Eeformer holds in 
his left hand a closed Bible, on which his right hand 
closed, or rather clenched, may be seen to rest. His head 
is thrown back, his eyes are uplifted to heaven, while his 
lips are parting, as if in the act of giving expression to 
the sentence to which I have already referred, as uttered 
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three hundred years ago before the assembled Diet, and 
which is found carved on the pedestal below: ^Hier 
stehe ich — ich ha/nn nicht a/nders — OoU helfe mvr. 
Amen.^ (Here I stand — I cannot do otherwise — Grod 
help me. Amen.) Nothing could be in finer keeping 
with the whole character of Luther than his appearance 
in this statue; there can be no mistaking the sturdy 
Keformer — ^it is the Protestant lion of Germany. 

What is the lesson of the whole ? It is boldness for 

truth. This was the great theme, the central fact, the 

guiding principle of that singularly heroic life. For truth, 

in all the breadth and beauty and simplicity of the Grospel, 

Luther was blind to smiles and deaf to threats ; and thus 

planting his broad foot resolutely on the One Foundation, 

his great life-work, arousing at first a whole Continent 

from the sleep of ages, is now felt in the most distant 

regions and amongst the most diverse races of the earth. 

This " Summer's Holiday " will be concluded by a 

visit to Spires. Situated in Ehenish Bavaria, of which 

it is the capital, and on the right bank of the Bhine 

sailing from Mayence, Spires has a population of eleven 

thousand. Compared with what it was in the Middle 

Ages, it is now very much decayed, for its population 

at one period was twenty-seven thousand, while it was 

also the seat of the Diet, a free city of the Empire, 

ihe residence of the German Emperors, and the scene of 

much imperial magnificence. 
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Chief among those who have contributed to the decay 
of Spires, may be mentioned Louis XIV., by whose 
iniquitous orders, in 1689, the city, after being cap- 
tured, was set on fire — no fewer than forty-seven streets 
blazing for three days and three nights, according to the 
historians of the time. Our neighbours the French seem 
to have had a special animosity against this poor city of 
Spires, for, not content with what Louis XIV. had done, 
they stormed it again in 1794, after it had been par- 
tially rebuilt, and fi:om 1794 to 1822, the very Dom, or 
Cathedral (Eoman Catholic), was turned into a ware- 
house for the Ehine traffic. The restored Cathedral, 
however — a very prominent object in the town, rising 
with its two splendid towers ^t the top of the broad 
Maximilian Strasae or Street — is one of the finest speci- 
mens in Europe of what is known as the Eomanesque 
order or style of architecture ; and although you are very 
much shocked with its idolatry and Eomish practices, 
you cannot resist admiring the beautiful fresco paintings, 
sculptures, and many other works of pure and high art 
to be seen in every quarter of the building. Of the old 
imperial city of Spires only two relics now remain. The 
one is the Altportal, or old gate or porch, at the bottom of 
the Maximilian Strasse^ and the other is a broken wall — 
all that is now left of the old Imperial Palace of a long 
line of German Emperors, which indeed you have some 
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diflSculty in discovering down a little lane oflF the same 
broad street. 

" The fashion of this world passeth away." I do not 
know that I was ever more impressed with the truth of 
these simple, striking Bible words, than on reaching the 
broken wall I have just mentioned. Here Charlemagne 
had held his court in the eighth century. Here for hun- 
dreds of years subsequently, the Electors of the Palatinate 
had given laws to a third part of Europe. Here, twenty- 
nine Diets of the Empire had met. Here, the Reformers 
came in 1529, to attend the Diet, and lay their famous 
" Protest" on the table of a furious Council, thus bap- 
tising with the name of " Protestants " all lovers of a 
purer faith. And what have we now ? Not a vestige 
of the great hall which resounded to the tread of Cava- 
liers and Crusaders, and the] indignant remonstrance of 
Reforming Fathers. There is nothing but a broken 
archway, a ruined wall, the top of which forms a hayloft, 
and was completely covered over when I saw it by 
spiders' webs, spun round an empty window. The very 
tablet that marks the spot is sadly defaced, and shows 
only a few battered, broken German letters. Of one of 
the most historic spots on the European Continent, this 
is all the traveller sees now — an impressive testimony, 
which all of us can feel, to the transient nature of mere 
earthly greatness, and a striking proof that the only true 
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gloiy that has ever been seen on earth, has either been 
that of Christ, or what belonged to, and was reflected from 
Him. To render this truth all the more memorable, in 
the case I have just described, a humble Protestant 
church stands right opposite to this sad ruin of imperial 
grandeur. There is but the breadth of a footpath between 
them. It was impossible to resist the lesson. Charle- 
magne has passed away, but Christ remains ; and every 
day His glory is being added to in trophies of His Cross 
and Passion — ^nay, the time is coming, when, over a 
ransomed world, " made kings and priests unto Grod, 
even our Father," the great song of victory shall be 
sung : " Halleltijah I for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth." 

I need not dwell upon the Diet, although a brief 
sketch may not be altogether without acceptance. It 
was Monday, the 19th of April 1629 ; and the scene 
of the meeting was the great Kaiser-saal, or King's 
Chamber. At the upper end of the room, and seated in 
in his chair of state and royal robes, was Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany, and " King of the Eomans." 
Beside him were the Archbishop of Mayence, the Bishop 
of Heidelsheim, the Duke of Brunswick, the Pope's 
Legate, and about twenty dilBferent Electors, Margraves, 
Landgraves, and Princes, representing as many little 
German kingdoms or principalities. The Reformers 
who advanced into the royal presence were represented 
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by Luther, Myconius, Melancthon, Spalatin, John Fre- 
deric the Magnanimous, Prince Ernest of Brunswick- 
Lunebeig, John Constance, Elector of iSaxony, and a 
host of other brave, devoted men who walked behind. 
It ought to be mentioned at this point, that our 
most gracious sovereign. Queen Victoria, is a lineal 
descendant of the last-named Eeformers, Prince Ernest 
and John Constance, a circumstance which is in- 
vest^ with double interest when we remember the 
prominence, to be referred to immediately, assumed at 
the Diet by Prince John, and the unflinching Protes- 
tantism by which, amid all the changes and parties in 
the Church of England during her reign. Her Majesty 
the Queen has hitherto been characterised. 

With Luther at his back. Prince John imfolded before 
the German Emperor a formidable scroll. The very 
essence of the Christian religion, it laid down these two 
great principles of truth and duty — First," The Crown 
of Christ above the crown of Charles V.," thereby re- 
jecting the civil power in divine things, and saying in 
effect, " We must obey Grod rather than man ;" and, 
secondly, " The Word of God above the authority of the 
Pope," thereby making all human teaching subordinate 
to the Holy Bible, and saying in effect, " I will hear 
what God the Lord will speak." 

But a short quotation from the document itself will be 
the best explanation: "Dear Lords, Cousins, Uncles, 
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and Friends," said Prince John Constance, " seeing that 
there is no sure doctrine but such as is conformable to 
the Word of Grod ; that each text of the Holy Scriptures 
ought to be explained by other and clearer texts : and 
that this Holy Book is, in all other things necessary for 
the Christian, easy of understanding, and calculated to 
scatter the darkness, we- are resolved, with the grace of 
God, to maintain the pure and exclusive preaching of His 
Holy Word, such as it is contained in the biblical books 
of the Old and New Testaments, without adding any- 
thing thereto that may be contrary to it, for this Word 
is the only truth. If you do not jrield to our request, 
WE PROTEST, by these presents, before God, our only 
Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and Saviour." 

For conscience and faith, therefore — the liberty to 
obey the commands of God alone, the liberty to accept as 
Divine and binding the Word of God alone — that noble 
band of men stood forth before the world, Protestants. 
" May the Almighty," said John Frederick the Mag- 
nanimous, at the close of the day's proceedings, " who 
has given us grace to confess energetically, freely, and 
fearlessly, preserve us in that Christian firmness imtil 
the day of eternity." 

Surely we can never forget how the name of Pro- 
testant arose, and will never fail to do honour to the 
memory of those intrepid men, who, in the great Kaiser- 

saal of Spires, and in presence of the representative 

I 
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political and ecclesiastical strength and power of Grer- 
many, gave it birth.* From the 19th of Apnl, 1529, 
the Befonnation in Gennany dated a new life, b^an to 
assume a definite bodily and substantial shape, found its 
way into every rank, spread into every part of the 
empire, and indeed, as lyAubigne himself says : ^ If it 
was Luther alone who said ' No,' at the Diet of Worms, 
it was princes and people who said ' No,' at the Diet of 
Spires.** 

like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

* See IVAubign^'s ^ History of the Reformation" (Ck>llins' edition, 
Glasgow), vol. iv., pp. 65^9. 
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POPE PIUS IX.— KING VICTOE EMMANUEL-ALEXANDER 
DUFF, D.D.— THE BEV. GEOBGE GILFILLAN. 



" Think of liiring ! Thy life, wert thou the pitifullest of all 
the sond of earth, is no idle dream, but a solemn reality. It is thy 
own ; it is all thou hast to front eternity with. Work, then, even 
as He has done, and does, like a star, unhasting, yet unresting." 

Cablyle. 
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POPE PIUS IX.— KING VICTOR EMMANUEL-ALEXANDER 
DUFF, D.D.— THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 




OliLOWING the example of "The EoU-call 
of 1875," I have here selected another quar- 
tett of men who moved in widely different 
spheres, and who have been called away from 
the scene of their labours dming 1 878. The 
first represents a Pope, the second a King, the third the 
cause of missions, and the fourth the world of letters. 
It will be the fault of the lecturer, and not of his sub- 
ject, if the lives of four such representative men have 
nothing to teach us alL 



POPE PIUS IX. 

On the 8th of February, 18,78, Pio Nono, after a 
Popedom of upwards of thirty years, left the Vatican, and 
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laid aside his tiara for ever. By sixteen years he had 
outlived the threescore and ten which the Psalm he must 
have chanted so often allots to human life ; while few of 
his predecessors in the papal chair had held the presidency 
of the Boman Catholic Church for so long a period. 
Since the day when he entered the world, modem history 
has passed through some of its most memorable stages. 
The throes of the first French revolution were still being 
felt when the heir of Count Mastai Ferretti was bom at 
Sinigaglia, in the old States of the Church, in 1792. The 
United States of America were in what Burke termed 
their gristle, and were only developing into the bone and 
sinew of their independent manhood. When Waterloo 
was won, the future Pontiff was at Borne, twenty-three 
years of age, asking admission as a soldier into the body- 
guard of the Viceroy of Italy, but found himself rejected 
on account of delicate health, and especially epileptic 
symptoms. The rejection determined his future career, 
and in December, 1818, he was irrevocably bound to the 
service of the Church under sub-deacon's orders. To all 
human appearance, the ministry of one of the longest- 
lived of the Popes threatened to be brief; his fits retumed 
again and again, and Pope Pius the Seventh refused to 
allow him to say mass on any occasion unless he had a 
priest at his side. With care his health was re-established, 
and a two years' successful administration of a mission to 
Chili, and the ability he had shown in reorganising the 
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Church in South America as a whole, so gratified Leo 
XII., the successor of Pius VII., that in 1827 he ap- 
pointed him his domestic prelate and Archbishop of 
Spoleto. In 1840 he was proclaimed cardinal, and in 
1846 elected Pope. 

In the earlier years of his ministry, John Mastai 
Ferretti was no idle ecclesiastic. Hospitals for widows 
and orphans remain to this day the monuments of his 
work in Spoleto. Industrial schools, lunatic asylums, 
and homes for fallen virtue, testify to his indefatigible 
charity in the see of Imola. When he was raised to the 
Papal chair, his personal character was so pronounced that 
two votes more than the number legally requisite were 
recorded in his fevour by his brother cardinals, the historian 
of the period thusi narrating the scene — " At the first 
scrutiny of the ballot the fears of the humble-minded 
cardinal were awakened : he had already obtained more 
votes than the cardinal whose election had hitherto been 
considered most likely to happen. At length, when the 
result was no longer doubtful, he craved a moment's delay, 
and, scarce able to refrain firom swooning, exclaimed, 
* Take pity, brethren, on my weakness. I am wholly 
Unworthy.' " Thirty-six votes were recorded in his favour ; 
the entire conclave of cardinals confirmed the choice ; the 
rejected soldier of 1815 was now commander-in-chief of 
the Eoman Catholic Church by the title of "Pope 
Pius IX.'' 
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The history of his pontificate divides itself into four 
great epochs. The first is embraced in the years 1846-49, 
and may be described as the cahn preceding the storm. 
On the elevation of Cardinal Ferretti it was believed by 
the liberal and progressive party in Italy that the old 
repressive poUcy of Gregory XVI. — ^his immediate pre- 
decessor — was about to be changed. There were grounds 
for the belief. An amnesty was granted in favour of 
all — and they amounted to 15,000 — who had been 
banished or imprisoned for political ofiences. The city 
of Some received a new municipal constitution, and the 
rights of self-government, as far as was compatible with 
what the Vatican considered the essential institutions of 
the Roman States. Many restrictions on personal liberty 
were withdrawn. Financial abuses of administration 
were promptly put down. The laws relating to educa- 
tion and agriculture were revised. A special edict 
relieved the press. The new policy was decidedly popu- 
lar. For a time the course of reforms promised to 
establish the Papal Grovemment on a solid and perma- 
nent basis ; but the wave of revolution that overspread 
Europe in 1848 found its way into the Roman States. 
Already there were men in these States who, just relieved 
firom the bitterness of exile, were prepared to break down 
all the barriers in its way, and throw into the general 
excitement the benefit of their apprenticeship in secret 
councils and foreign intrigues. The freedom bom of 
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reform the Pope did not like. As little did he relish the 

Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies he had 

been compelled to accept and associate with him in civil 

matters. He opposed all further reforming measures. 

In &ct, he^had never been a reformer in earnest, and 

now, in his judgment, reform had become revolution. 

Count Sossi, his minister, was assassinated ; the Vatican 

was attacked : Pius IX. was driven to confine himself 

a close prisoner in the Quirinal ; and at length, in the 

month of December, 1848, he fled secretly from Some in 

disguise, establishing himself at Craeta, a Neapolitan 

seaport, not far beyond the Soman frontier. A republic 

was proclaimed in the Eternal City, and it was not till 

April, 1849, after a French expedition had been sent to 

Civita Vecchia and established an army of occupation 

within the state of Eome — the city having previously 

sustained a siege of thirty days — that the hopes of the 

temporal as well as the spiritual head of the Chiurch 

revived. Nearly a year, however, elapsed till, on April 

12, 1850, his Holiness re-entered Bome. 

The second epoch of the life of Pius IX. extends from 
1850 to 1859, and, supported as it was by French 
bayonets, may be described as one of comparative quiet. 
Italy was unsettled, and no more was heard of measures 
of reform. The Boman Catholic hierarchy wa^ re-esta- 
blished in England, Cardinal Wiseman issued his famous 
letter from the Flaminian Grate, Lord John Eussell sue- 
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ceeded in passing the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and a 
Protestant fdror, which did good in its way, laid hold of 
the United Kingdom. During the same period the hier- 
archy was restored in Holland, but its influence has been 
little felt owing to the strong Bationalistic tendencies 
of the Universities of Leyden and Utrecht, and the 
equally powerful Protestant champions, represented by 
men like Oosterzee. The most notable event, however, 
of this second epoch, was the dogmatic definition of the 
Immaculate Conception, on December 8, 1858, before 
the ilite of the Soman Catholic Episcopate, as they were 
summoned around the supreme PontiflF, The doctrine 
roused the whole Protestant world, and, in France and 
Belgium particularly, contributed not a little to sever 
men of intellectual culture from the Church, while in the 
Universities of Grermany it was received with derision. 
Our own country, through its diflferent evangelical 
churches, pronounced it open profanity ; at the same 
time it was only the logical sequence of Mariolatry, as it 
was the strongest assumption of the right of the Church 
to speak with divine " authority." 

The third epoch of this pontificate may be. said to 
extend from 1859 to 1870, and formed a long period of 
reverses and trials. The States of the Church were 
seized by the Sardinian troops in 1860. Italy was " free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic," and the dream of unifi- 
cation largely fulfilled. Quarrelling with its best friend 
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in Europe, Napoleon III., the Holy See found the tem- 
poral power sadly impaired by the September Convention 
of 1864 between Italy and France, by which the Empe- 
ror agreed to withdraw his troops from the Pontifical 
States within two years, and Victor Emmanuel — the 
King no longer of Sardinia, but of Italy — engaged not to 
attack the territory of the Holy Father. The two years 
had not elapsed when Graribaldi invaded the Pope's 
dominions, and it was not till the coiomencement of the 
Franco-German war that the French troops were re- 
moved from the support of the Church. A month after 
— namely, September, 1870 — Victor Eiomanuel entered 
Rome, and Pius IX. spoke of himself as ^^ the prisoner 
of the Vatican," declined all compact with the new 
Italian Grovemment, and hurled his anathemas at the 
Liberalism that had robbed him of his temporal crown 
and trampled in the dust the sovereignty of the vicar of 
Christ. It was a strange reply to the Encyclical and 
Syllabus of 1864. In that extraordinary document the 
Pope had issued his thunders against all revolutionary 
principles the world over, both in Church and State, 
especially as they regarded himself; and now the ponti- 
fical throne had tottered beneath him, the " imprescrip- 
tible rights " had been torn away by " spoilers and 
plunderers" — a wound which not even the practical 
protestation of Soman Catholic conscience in the sense 
of the re-establishment of Peter's pence, has ever been 
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able to heal. The third epoch closed with the most 
remarkable event in the history of the Church of Rome 
since the sixteenth century — we mean the (Ecumenical 
Council, convoked by bull in 1867, and solemnly inau- 
gurated at St. Peter's, in December, 1869. Its final act 
— in July, 1870 — the definition of the dogma of Infal- 
libility, is too well known to require more than a passing 
allusion ; although, in the rise of the Old Catholic party, 
headed by DoUinger, and the revelations of dissensions 
in the one " united " Church, its consequences have 
already proved very serious. 

The fourth and last epoch of the life of Pius IX. 
opened with the celebration of his semi-jubilee as Pope 
in the middle of Jime, 1871. Since then, both physically 
and intellectually, he has been but the wreck of his former 
self. Occasionally the old man's voice has been heard 
denouncing "the wicked principles" of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi. " Perverse and infidel statesmen " have also 
come in for their share of his strong language. His 
personal kindness of heart has never been doubted, nor, 
we may add, the fact that for years he was a mere puppet 
in the hands of Cardinal Antonelli. Of late years he had 
set his heart on the conversion of England and Scotland 
to the true faith, and prizes like the Marquis of Bipon and 
the Marquis of Bute brought many an apostolic benedic- 
tion. Some of the strongest of his early convictions were 
against the Jesuits, and in 1848 he sanctioned their 
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expulsion from Home. His refusal to anoint Napoleon 
III. with the holy chrism had more to do with the lo8S of 
the temporal power than at first appeared. His ecclesias- 
tical administration was always active, proceeding on the 
claim to independent action on the part of the church, of 
which his first illustration was his condemnation of the 
Queen's Colleges in Ireland, and his last the re-establish- 
ment of the Scottish Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Although for the last thirty years Pio Nono lived in 
comparative seclusion, his life and habits became pretty 
generally known. We fear it must be confessed that, 
with all the geniality of nature which has been attributed 
to him, his leading weakness — "that last infirmity of 
noble minds "— was vanity. Whether it was to be praised 
or blamed, one thing seems to have been necessary to his 
very existence, namely, to keep himself constantly before 
the eyes of Europe and the world. Between January 5th, 
1871, and May 13th, 1875, he pronounced no fewer than 
41 1 " discourses " to all sorts of pilgrims and deputations, 
from " a hundred Roman girls " to " English Catholics," 
and even English and American " heretics ; " and these 
discourses, although chiefly a repetition of strings of 
phrases about the Divine anger against the enemies of the 
Church, he published in three octavo volumes, occupying 
in all 1400 pages. He was a diligent reader of the chief 
European journals as these discourses were from time to 
time reproduced, and is said to have rather enjoyed than 
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otherwise what Dean Stanley once termed " the terrific 
Sudras " of the press, as they replied to his anathemas too 
often in his own style. The daily routine of his life was 
much the same. He rose regularly at six o'clock in the 
morning, and went to bed as regularly at ten o'clock at 
night. He was always a bad sleeper, and the attendant 
in the adjoining apartment (for his domestics took turns 
in sitting up all night) could hear him during his sleep- 
less hours, praying or singing as the case might be. His 
meals were generally light, and for dinner he had only one 
kind of wine — Bordeaux as a rule — but that of the best 
bouquet. At dinner, a favourite cat took his place 
opposite his chair every day, with as exact punctuality as 
the meal was served, but was not allowed to eat anything 
till his master had finished. In connection with this 
favourite, another curious and by no means flattering 
feature of the late pontiflF comes out, viz., his want of 
sympathy. While he had an extraordinary memory, and 
seldom forgot any one he had ever met, a high authority 
records that " Pope Pius IX. had a most unfeeling heart, 
together with a most unforgiving spirit, and probably 
never loved a single human being." It is a well-known 
fact, at any rate, that the death of Antonelli moved him 
in no way whatever, while,when the companion of his daily 
meal above referred to suddenly died, his only remark was 
this : " One Pope dies ; make way for another." Those 
who know the secrets of the Vatican also are not slow to 
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assert that the late Pope was much aflFected by small 
resentments, and that in his eagerness, as long as he could 
totter, to receive visitors from all lands in the long and 
spacious galleries of the palace, he resembled nothing so 
much as an actor hungry for applause and homage. On 
these occasions the pilgrims knelt on either side, the 
ladies dressed in black, with their faces veiled, and the 
gentlemen in ordinary evening attire. The PontiflF walked 
down the middle, spoke a word or two to any whom he 
specially recognised, and extended his smile and benedic- 
tion to all. No visitors ever entered his presence empty- 
handed ; and the exhibition room of the Vatican, where 
" the prisoner " laid out the gifts he had received, would 
have satisfied the old warrior whose chief admiration of 
London centred in this — " Donner und blitzen 1 what a 
city to sack !" 

On the whole, Pius IX. will be remembered as a 
typical Pope — one of the most bigoted, but also, in other 
respects, one of the best. He will probably.be canonised. 
He never realised to any extent the meaning of his title 
as PontiflF, for he was never given to bridge-building 
between other churches. His distinctions have been 
earned as an iconoclast — the syllabus of errors alone 
being witness — and history may yet prove that in his 
eflTorts to wield the trowel in behalf of the Church in 
dogmas such as those of Infallibility and the Inmiaculate 
Conception he only succeeded in laying the axe at the 
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root for its speedier overthrow. But beyond this we 
must not criticise. EeKgion as well as charity demands 
that here we must leave the pontiff who has passed away, 
all the more that in these lands we have irrevocably 
settled the question that as history teaches that Rome 
is not our mother, our personal consciousness of the 
blessings of intellectual and spiritual freedom constrains 
us to add she will never be permitted to be our mistress. 



KING VICTOE EMMANUEL. 

The death of Victor Enmianuel, the R^ OalomtuomOj 
took Europe, last January, completely by surprise. There 
would have been no shock of astonishment had the news 
arrived that the dark shadow had passed over the Vatican ; 
but, true to the proverb that it is the imexpected that 
happens, it was the Quirinal that was in mourning : the 
Italy of modem days had lost its first king. Passing 
over personal and private details, which need have no 
place here, the deceased Sovereign is well entitled to the 
character of a thoroughly Constitutional Monarch. 
Throughout his whole career he is stated to have com-^ 
mitted but one solitary unconstitutional act, viz., making 
an appointment to a court office, which he immediately 
revoked on discovering that the nomination lay with the 
Prime Minister and not with himself. The ruler of 
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whom this can be recorded may safely be held up as a 
model, and, acting on principles such as these, we cannot 
wonder that Italy, from being — as was once said in a 
sneer — a mere geographical expression, has become free, 
not only from the Alps to the Adriatic, but from the 
Gulf of Genoa to the Straits of Messina. Where Soman 
genius once reigned, and Eoman blood once pulsated in 
the veins of an intellectual and high-spirited race, unity 
and independence have again been achieved. Sunny 
Italy, on the political horizon at least, is a misnomer no 
longer. That Victor Emmanuel owed much, nearly 
everything, at the outset of his conflict with Austrian 
tyranny and sacerdotal pretensions, to the genius of 
Cavour, he was always the first to admit. Nor can the 
kindred labours of Garibaldi and Mazzini be forgotten. 
These men made constitutional and parliamentary go- 
vernment in Italy a possibility, and built up the throne 
on which the King of Sardinia sat down at last. That 
to the very end, also, the departed monarch remained 
true to his old convictions, was significantly shown 
in one of the closing acts of his life — his reception 
of M. Grambetta. In widely dififerent spheres, both had 
valiantly upheld the same sacred cause — government by 
the people and for the people, coupled not with secret 
absolutism, but with responsibility to the people. We 
do not pretend that in himself Victor Emmanuel could 
ever be spoken of as a great sovereign. He was more a 
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man of the camp and of the hunting-field. He seemed 
&r more at home on the crags of Piedmont, hunting the 
chamois, than doing the honours of a state banquet, at 
which, as is well known, he would invariably leave the 
dainties untouched. He was bom in the purple but 
he was not made for the palace. He was stalwart enough, 
but he cared not for dignity; indeed, he never cultivated 
ceremonial etiquette. But his people, with whom he 
was inmiensely popular, always believed him to be an 
honest man. If there was occasional soldierly roughness, 
there was always true soldierly honour, down even to 
sharing with military ardour their campaigns with his 
troops. If his tastes were simple they were essentially 
patriotic ; and if the gulf between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal remained unbridged, it was not the fault of the 
constitutional sovereign who wore so modestly the dis- 
tinctions he had won. His prophetic words have been 
realised, as on the night of the battle of Novara he 
exclaimed with firmness and bluntness, " U Italia aaroT 
— Italy shaU be — and when her fature historian tells to 
other ages the tale of her renaissance and regeneration, 
the name of Victor Emmanuel — ^who gave a new power 
to the world, and placed a new kingdom on the political 
map of Europe — will certainly have the place of honour 
among Italian liberators. 

That his successor will occupy for some time a peculiar 
and critical position can never be doubted. Clerical in- 
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trigne will be busy with the new king, all the more that he 
is young and that he has at his side an amiable and reli- 
giously-inclined Queen. What the Ultramontanes have 
done in France is matter of knowledge to Europe. If they 
find the new sovereign accessible, they will improve their 
opportunity. If they are allowed the ear of the wife, 
they will contrive to gain the ear of the husband. If they 
discover that King Humbert is pliable on the subject of 
the temporal power, nothing will be left undone to 
disturb and disquiet the country. Before now the Ultra- 
montanes have held the royal stirrup the while that they 
were grasping and giving away the crown. The clerical 
conspirators will belie their past if they do not seize upon 
the occasion to divide the mastery, or injure, if not ruin, 
the constitutional monarchy. The " Black Interna- 
tional " will also spread its snares. The one object will 
be the subjection of Italy to the Vatican again. One 
comfort is that Italian Liberalism is awake, and will be 
sure to keep its eyes open. Another is that the entire 
Liberalism of Europe is fully on the alert, and that the 
young King himself is familiar with his dangers, and 
has had the benefit of a sound political example. His 
acquaintance with our own coimtry, including both its 
language and ideas, will be another safeguard. It is 
fervently to be hoped he will be found surrounding him- 
self with men like his father's ministers, and that, 
whatever party may be supreme in the state for the time 
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being, he will stand by them so long as they are fidthful 
to the voice of the people and the real interests of the 
nation. If alongside of this he be seen, unlike Victor 
Emmanuel, less uncourtly and impatient of state cere- 
monial, more a patron of art and literature, and happier 
in his domestic relations, he will have many claims to be 
as popular in Italy and as respected in the European 
commonwealth as ever his father could have been. There 
is the making or the marring of a great future in the 
hands of King Humbert. He may not have the vicissi- 
tudes of the departed Sovereign ; his life may not prove 
such a romance ; he certainly does not commence his 
career with humiliation and defeat ; and all who wish 
well to him and his beautiful land wiU join in the 
aspiration that his reign may be one of much prosperity, 
as it cannot fail to be if coloured by the lights and regu- 
lated by the lessons of the last twenty years in the 
country which now hails him as its second king. 



ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D. 

The city of Edinburgh contains three cemeteries that 
are known all over the civilized world. The first is the 
Grreyfiriars' churchyard — a little " Westminster Abbey " in 
itself, where sleep the men who achieved the civil and 
religious independence of their native land, at a time 
when a system of terrorism and dragonnade threatened 
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the liberties not of Scotland only, but of Europe. That 
is the spot of all others to study the history and learn the 
lessons of the Covenanters. The second of these three 
cemeteries is known as " The Dean," and represents to a 
large extent the last resting place of Scottish literature, 
science, and art, at least in modem days. Jeffrey lies 
there — " the prince of critics ; " Cockbum, John Wilson, 
young Edward Forbes, the famous naturalist, with phi- 
losophers and men of letters, who made their little 
country what it is to-day. The third Campo Santo is 
''The Grange." The dust of Chalmers is there, and 
Guthrie, and Principal Cunningham, and Hugh Miller, 
and John Macintosh, — "the earnest student" whom 
Norman McLeod painted once and for ever— Sir Andrew 
Agnew, and many another honoured name on the bright 
bead-roll of Scotland's recent ecclesiastical history. 
On Monday, the 18th of February, 1878, "The Grange" 
cemetery opened its gates to another of the benefactors of 
the world. The spectacle was of a most extraordinary 
character. An old man of seventy-one was being carried 
to his grave, who had spent nearly the who le of his active 
working life in another land, and among very different 
scenes ; yet, such was the impression made on the whole 
Christian world by that very work, that the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and the great Missionary Society of the 
Church of England, "the Church Missionary Society," 
sent special deputations to attend that funeral. Two 
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universities of the land sent their Professors. Peers and 
city merchants bore the pall : every Protestant denomina- 
tion was represented: Magistrates, Town Comicillors, 
Deans and Bishops mingled in the throng ; and for the 
first time for many a day the three chiefs of the three Scot- 
tish churches, forgetting ancient feuds — and sure presage 
of what is coming — met together under one roof, and 
successively conducted the solemn burial service before a 
^hushed multitude within, and with a vast multitude 
without. It was the funeral of Dr. DuflF, the Perthshire 
boy who went to India, and his many-sided work and 
wanderings over, was being gathered to his fathers. I 
deify no man — there is one God ; but 

" Ne'er to the mansions where the mighty rest 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest.** 

Alexander DuflF was bom on April 25th, 1806. His 
father was a farmer near Pitlochry, a beautiful and 
salubrious little spot in the Highlands of Perthshire, which 
no doubt had its share (along with the usual outdoor life 
associated with a farm-house) in building up for the 
future Missionary the splendid constitution which enabled 
him to spend no fewer than thirty-four years of his life in 
the rains and heats of India. The farmer was a godly 
man. He had been savingly impressed with the Divine 
truth during what was known as " the Perthshire revival " 
at the beginning of the present century, and which, as 
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history so often repeats itself, appears to be preserved in 
the Annual Perth Conferences on religious subjects to the 
present day. He resolved that his son should be a 
minister of the Church of Scotland. Prom the first, also, 
he would seem to have given a direct missionary bent to 
the boy's mind. 

At the age of twelve Alexander DuflF entered the Perth 
Grammar School, and three years after the University of 
St. Andrews, where he took a high place in all his classes, 
and developed — especially in the University Debating 
Society — the embryo elements of those powers as an 
orator with which he hushed into silence and moved to 
tears many a vast assembly in after life. St. Andrews at 
this period — 1821-1824^ — ^was a University of no ordinary 
mark. The famous John Hunter was professor of Latin, 
but a man more famous still was Professor of moral phi- 
losophy — namely. Dr. Chalmers. His first session over, 
ChalI^ers began to make the University quite a missionary 
institute. Around him, indeed, was no ordinary band of 
ingenuous youth. There was Lindsay Alexander, for years 
past by far the ablest scholar and thinker in the Congrega- 
tional Church, and formerly of Newington, in this town. 
There was Eobert Lee, who aftei^wards became a University 
Professor at Edinburgh, and headed certain movements 
in the Church of Scotland, which at least proved bim this 
— " a man far in advance of his time." There was Amot, 
the ftiture parish minister of St. Giles ; a man of rare 
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accomplishments in art, who spent his leisure hom^ in 
sculpture which astonished the Academicians themselves. 
The missionary flame caught from Dr. Chalmers soon told 
on many of the young men. It inspired Nisbet, and John 
Adam and sent them to Bombay. It moulded Ewart and 
Mackay and sent them to Calcutta. It gave the world 
John Urquhart, the most saintly of evangelists. Travelling 
across the Firth of Forth, it had much to do with quick- 
ening the spiritual life of another young man at the 
Metropolitan University, well known to the world in after 
years, and to several among ourselves as the late Dr. John 
Wilson, the veteran Missionary of Bombay. In feet the 
Missionary spirit in St. Andrews in 1823 became quite 
contagious. And how could it fail? Marshnian came 
from Serampore, and told the students of the wonderful 
work of God that was going on there. Morrison came 
from China, and showed that the old impenetrable wall was 
yielding at last, and that through it and over it the Crospel 
of the kingdom was beginning to make way. The work 
of Carey and Ward became as familiar to the students as 
the books of Euclid. Above all, Chalmers was the moving 
spirit and secret spring. He formed a Missionary Society. 
He became its first President. He delivered a series of 
lectures in the Town Hall, popularising the history and 
objects of Foreign Missions, unfolding the Christian 
philosophy involved in them, and by-and-by made mis- 
sionary enterprise as fashionable then in the University 
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city through the story of the work in India, as MofiFat and 
Livingstone have exalted it in public opinion, and in the 
hitherto inaccessible regions of London society at the 
present hour, by the kindred story of its success on the 
long-lost continent of Africa. 

In October, 1829, and as the first missionary to the 

heathen sent out by the Church of Scotland — Alexander 

Duff with his young wife and his life-long friend, the late 

Sir Henry Durand, of the Eoyal Engineers, and afterwards 

Lieut.-Govemor of the Punjaub,set sail from Portsmouth 

on board the East Indiaman, the " Lady Holland," bound 

for India. That voyage would have unnerved a less 

dauntless man. On February 13th, 1 830, when they had 

been four months out, the " Lady Holland " struck on the 

rocks of an uninhabited barren island, thirty miles north 

of Cape Town, Africa. The vessel went to pieces* Almost 

everything on board perished. Passengers and crew barely 

escaped with their lives. Duff lost everything he had in 

the world except a copy of " Bagster's Bible." His fine 

library of eight hundred volumes, in every department of 

literature, went down to the bottom, his clothes, his 

journals, his MSS. — everything in short he possessed^ 

and himself and his wife very nearly along with them. 

We see the yoimg missionary on that lonely African strand. 

Even before he had set his foot on Indian soil, the intensity, 

the ardour, the force, and fire of the man — the noble 

Christian enthusiasm that never left him for an hour — 
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all came out. This was part of the discipline through 
which Grod meant he should pass. It was thus his moral 
and spiritual being were both to be braced up for the work 
in store for him on the distant shore. It reminds me of 
the poverty of the first disciples : " Take nothing for your 
journey . . . neither bread, neither money, neither 
have two coats a-piece.'' In truly apostolic fashion in 
every sense Alexander Duff began his career. He was 
not slow to learn the lesson. " I have too fondly loved my 
books," he wrote. " I have made them my idols, and now 
Grod has destroyed them. I hear the voice of God saying, 
* Here is my book for you.' " Delayed in Cape Town, 
and the " Lady Holland " having foundered, the mis- 
sionary and his wife had to find another ship. In a 
week or ten days they left the Gape; but the second 
voyage had scarcely begun when the second ship nearly went 
to the bottom in a tremendous gale on March 7th, 1830, 
off the Mauritius ; while at the mouth of the Ganges 
itself she was overtaken by one of the hurricanes that so 
many here present know so well, and was violently tossed 
ashore. The horrors of shipwreck were thus felt three 
times over, and actual shipwreck encountered twice. 
Well might Duff have felt that, like the Apostle Paul, 
" he had been in death oft." He could literally say with 
the Apostle, " Thrice I suffered shipwreck ;" and for far 
more than " a night and a day" had he been in the deep, 
amid the peril of waters, " in weariness and painfudness. 
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in watchings often, in hunger and thirst." It was a mys- 
terious beginning to a great missionary career, but the 
very kind of beginning God has often given His greatest 
servants, training them amid trial, and hardship, and 
privation, like Elijah, and Luther, and John Knox, 
nursing them, like the oak on the uplands, amid the war 
of[ wind and storm that thus they may grow up to their 
fiill height as the champions and conservators of Divine 
truth. 

After a voyage of eight long and weary months Duff 
reached Calcutta, and simply and absolutely destitute he 
set about his work of making known the truths of Chris- 
tianity to the one hundred and thirty millions of British 
India, thus following in the wake of Carey, with whom, 
alone Dr. Duff can be named, and whom, in many re- 
spects from his superior scholarship he far excelled* His 
first labours were those of controversy. He resolved to 
establish at Calcutta an institution for education among 
the Hindoos through the medium of the English lan- 
guage, hoping that when this was once acquired, they 
might be gradually led to embrace Christianity. Every 
missionary in and around Calcutta opposed the project. 
They even denounced it as an infidel scheme. The 
intrepid young missionary could not obtain a single 
assistant teacher, and therefore opening bis school or 
academy' — afterwards so well known as the " Creneral 
Assembly's Institution " — on July 12, 1830, he had to do 
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the work alone. But the school that began with five 
boys prospered so much that it could soon accommodate 
no more. Larger premises were secured, but even there 
a selection of pupils had to be made. In a few years it 
assumed the dimensions of a great Missionary College, 
attended by eight hundred natives of different castes — 
from the Brahmin downwards, and of ages from eight 
years to twenty-one. Duff was a splendid teacher. He 
had transplanted the method of Chalmers from St. 
Andrews to Calcutta, and transplanting his method he 
had carried his energy and enthusiasm along with it. In 
particular, knowledge communicated on Duff's plan and 
in Duff's style did not lead to infidelity, as had been 
predicted. It lifted clouds of error. It did away with 
the pre-possessions of ignorance. It shewed the huge 
folly of idolatry and superstition. By-and-by, the 
Government condemned in the strongest manner the 
application of public funds to the teaching of mis- 
chievous Hindoo and Mohammedan Orientalism : and the 
Govemor-Greneral — Lord "William Bentinck — ^issued a 
proclamation : "That henceforth, these funds are to be em- 
ployed in imparting to the native population a knowledge 
of English literature and science through the medium of 
the English language." It was a great victory for the 
young missionary. Already he was hailed as one of the 
eatest benefactors of India. Political men said he had 
ired in five years more than any other man of his time. 
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one of the most difficult problems in the evolution of 
civilisation — a problem of which the- old Eomans, for 
example, knew nothing, for they simply added the 
divinities of the barbarians they conquered to the gods 
of the Pantheon, and left them with their old language 
and their old faith. 

In all these ways, therefore, DuiBF was turning up the 
soil in India for the " incorruptible seed ;" and one of 
the finest tributes ever paid to him in this respect was 
that of Norman McLeod, when he visited India a few 
years ago, and came back to this country and said that 
chiefly through the labours of Carey and DufiF he had 
found a quiet leavening process going on wherever he 
went, and that the result in his judgment would be, that 
India would not be converted to Christianity by indi- 
vidual and isolated conversions here and there, but that 
the educational and civilizing elements introduced by 
such men — coupled of course with the Gospel — were 
more likely to realise in India the idea of a nation being 
" bom in a day" than in any country he ever saw. All 
missionaries in India testify to the same ; and if Sydney 
Smith were now alive, he would require to change his 
sentiments about " these Methodist Missions in India," 
with which he disfigured the early numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review^ for both Carey, and Ward, and 
Duff, and the Methodists, have left marks upon Indian 
civilization which will not be easily effaced. In onf 
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word, what Livingstone with his travels has proved in 
Africa, DufiF with his schools and colleges has proved in 
India — ^a Pioneer Prince in the conversion of India to the 
fiiith of Jesus Christ. 

In 1843 occurred the Disruption of the Church of 
Scotland. All the foreign missionaries adhered to the 
Free Church. Dr. DufiF had now to leave his schools 
and colleges and do all his work over again — the old 
buildings remaining with the Established Church, al- 
though by his exertions they had been built and paid. 
He set about the work of reconstruction. It needed 
faith and courage. In the midst of his exhausting 
labours Dr. Chalmers died, and DuflF was offered the prin- 
cipalship of the Free Church College, Edinburgh-- a 
position of much honour, indeed the highest compli- 
ment the Church could have paid, as counting him the 
only man in her borders fit to succeed Thomas Chalmers. 
If Duff had wanted ease — the otium cum dignitate — he 
would have certainly have accepted the offer. But true 
to his characteristic and absolute unselfishness, he de- 
clined it, and prefeiTed to return to this country, to rouse 
England, Scotland, and Ireland in behalf of India, to 
cross to the Continent for the same purpose, and then 
to travel over the greater part of the United States and 
Canada to raise money to build a " Free Church General 
Assembly's Institution" in Calcutta, as he had already 

ilt one for the Church of Scotland. 
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Every shilling of the money was obtained. A penny 
subscription was started in Scotland, and that alone 
realised £10,000. Sympathising friends in the United 
States gave him £5000. The second suite of missionary 
buildings in Calcutta was built and paid for ; and the Free 
Church Commission insisted this time that before DufiF 
went back to India he should fill the chair of their General 
Assembly. DuflF returned to India in 1856, and finally 
left it in 1864, returning to Edinburgh, where he became 
Professor of Evangelistic Theology in the Free Church 
College. To show the humility of the man, let me just 
mention this, that when he settled in Edinburgh, he 
joined one of the poorest congregations of the Free Church, 
that of Cowgatehead, presided over by one of his old 
assistants in India. He accepted in the church the office 
of elder, and the prince of modem missionaries discharged 
its duties, by climbing the creaking wooden stairs of that 
humble district of the city, to visit the widow and 
fatherless, and cheer many a dying sufferer on their pallet 
of straw. There is nothing in all Duff's life nobler or 
finer than that. Any congregation would have been proud 
of him ; he gave his remaining strength and energy to a 
Home Mission church. 

Dr. Duff has left a great example to all the churches. 
He has immeasurably elevated the missionary platform. 
In days when too many of our accomplished young men 
are rather avoiding the profession of the holy ministry, 
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for reasons into which I do not here enter. Duff has 
bequeathed to them a spirit which should turn the tide, 
and lead many of them to think very seriously indeed of 
direct personal consecration to the service of Christ. 

There is one aspect of Dr. Duff's public life on which 
we have not yet touched, namely, his undoubted powers 
as an orator. One of the most competent critics of the 
time declared his well-known lecture on India to young 
men in Exeter Hall, to be '^ the greatest oration of its 
day." His speeches on Missions, heightened by his tall 
majestic appearance and magnificent voice, roused Scot- 
land from the one extremity to the other, as well as 
many parts of England and the United States. If 
his burning eloquence had a &ult at all, it was at times 
its exuberance, the im/mensa copia fandi — affluence 
bom of a richly-glowing mind and a full heart. But 
when the theme was India, which he had visited in almost 
every part, what else was to be expected ? His perorations, 
in particular, were often masterpieces, and sent a thrill 
through many a vast and subdued assembly. One other 
feature in his career may again be noticed — his thorough 
unselfishness. In India, and coming in contact daily 
with political men on all subjects, he was at the fountain- 
head of great patronage, but he was never known — nay, 
he steadily refused — to use it, either for his family or for 
himself. During his long term of service, also, he received 

ny legacies. Once, at the close of a great meeting in 
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Exeter Hall, in 1851 — the anniversary of the Church 
Missionary Society — he was handed an anonymous gift 

of £1000; on a second occasion five new bank-notes, of 
ifilOO each were sent to him in a letter while residing 
with a friend in the outskirts of Edinburgh, at the 
very beginning of his career: both he made over to 
the church for missionary purposes. After this, it is 
no surprise to learn that the ultimate disposition of 
what property he leaves is to found a Quadrennial 
Mission Lectureship, on the model of the Bampton at 
Oxford, the lectures to be delivered in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

And now, after his many-sided work and wanderings 
in India, Palestine, America, the pilgrim lad who left 
the hills of Perthshire to contend with one of the 
oldest idolatries in the world, sleeps an old man, in 
the Cavn'po Santo of the Scottish metropolis, beside 
Chalmers and Guthrie and Hugh Miller, and, to use- 
his own recent words, " a perfect forest " of the heroes 
of the Scottish Disruption. This figure of " the forest" 
suggests, indeed, one of the most touching scenes in 
his whole career, when, on his first election to the 
chair of the General Assembly of the Free Church — 
for he was twice elected Moderator, a most excep- 
tional compliment — he moved an immense gathering to 
the deepest emotion, as, pointing to the blanks on the 

benches where Chalmers, and Gordon, and Welsh had 

L 
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once been seen, he quoted the verse of one of Scotland's 
most pathetic songs, that tells how 

" The flowers of the forest are a* wede away." 

He has joined them now, amid a silent demonstration, 
where thousands lined the streets, and amid the mass of 
faces few were dry. The Perthshire boy had served his 
day and generation well, when not Edinburgh only, but 
broad Scotland, and many parts of England and Ireland, 
and even India and America, were represented at his 
grave. The life-work of such a man is his best monument, 
as his memory cannot fail to inspire posterity to catch his 
flame, and carry forward the banner he bore so bravely to 
fresh victories in the evangelising of the world. 



GEOEGE GILFILLAN. 

On Saturday, the 31st of Augitist, 1878, the remains of 
the Rev. George GilfiUan were committed to the grave 
in the Balgay Cemetery, Dundee, amid demonstrations 
of respect on the part of all classes of the population. 
No fewer than 50,000 persons were in the streets to testify, 
that the town of George Wishart and Eobert Murray 
McCheyne had lost a notable citizen, a hard-working 
minister, an accomplished literary critic, and a fearlessly 
honest man. 
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Thirty-five years ago the literary circles of Scotland 
were startled by the appearance of a young Secession 
preacher, on whom the mantle of Jefirey and Wilson 
seemed to have fallen. A " Gallery of Literary Por- 
traits," which had been originally published in the 
Dumfries Herald, then edited by Thomas Aird, had 
been collected into a volume, possessing all the raciness 
and piquancy of " Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk" by 
Loekhart, with not a little of the subtlety, and still 
more of the imagination, of Hazlitt's " Spirit of the Age," 
by which they had been evidently suggested. Two simi- 
lar volimies followed, the fascination of which was ac- 
knowledged by De Quincey in a glowing paper in Taifa 
Magazine; while Carlyle wrote the author a letter of 
such generous appreciation that, like John Sterling's, it 
was " fit to be for ever memorable to the receiver of it." 
Since then the busy, and in many senses brilliant, pen of 
George GilfiUan has told the story of " The Martyrs and 
Heroes of the Scottish Covenant " — one of his smallest 
but also one of his best books ; has written a prose-poem 
on " The Bards of the Bible " — a volume which has gone 
through some twelve editions, and which alone would 
preserve his name ; has narrated the lives of Sir Walter 
Scott and forty of the British poets, with critical disser- 
tations on their works ; and wooed the Muse itself in a 
poem on " Night," which contains many fine passages, 
and overflows in numerous parts with the choicest 
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imagery. In feet, were we to go over the whole of the 
literary labours of the departed, we should require to 
enumerate at least a hundred separate productions, besides 
innumerable papers of a periodical character. During 
all this period his work as a minister of religion was dis- 
charged by Mr. Grilfillan with unflagging energy — so 
much so, indeed, that for more than half the year he 
preached on an average three times every Sunday. It 
may be added, as a literary curiosity, that he never 
wrote a line after nine o'clock at night. 

The biographical fects of his career may be briefly 
stated. He was bom on the 30th of January, 1813, in 
the village of Comrie, in Perthshire, where his father 
was minister of the Secession congregation, and a favour- 
ite contributor to the religious magazines of the day 
under the nom de plume of " Leumas," the inverted let- 
ters of his first name. He was the eleventh of twelve 
children. At thirteen years of age he entered the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, his class-fellows including students 
who are now known to fame as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Kev. Dr. Hanna (the son-in-law of Dr. 
Chalmers), and the late Professor Eadie. He subse- 
qently attended the University of Edinburgh, where, in 
his own words, " a smile of approbation, long a solitary 
ray of sunshine on my obscure head," from Professor 
Wilson, the Christopher North of Blackwood^ determined 
him to cultivate his literary as well as his pulpit gifts. 
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Wilson had praised his college essays very highly. In 
1835 he was ordained minister of the School-wynd 
Secession Church, Dundee, a large and spacious building, 
where he continued to minister all his life to a crowded 
and most appreciative congregation, notwithstanding 
many tempting invitations to churches elsewhere. One 
of his favourite quotations was this, that, like Goldsmith's 
" ViUage Pastor," 

** He ne'er had changed, nor wished to change his place." 

His " Monthly Evening Sermons" formed one of the 
features of the town, and ranged over wide fields. One 
of them, indeed, so early as 1843, very nearly proved the 
conclusion of his ministry, when, in his discourse on 
'' Hades, or the Unseen," he advocated something like 
what Mr. Baldwin Brown has recently made familiar, 
'' Ministries of Mercy in a Future State," till, on the 
matter being raised, he made concessions and explana- 
tions which satisfied the ecclesiastical court. From 
this point, however, dated his well-known aversion to 
presbyteries and synods, the latter of which he never 
attended, and the former only occasionally, and even 
then for a short time. In fact, in the religious deno- 
mination to which he belonged — the United Presbyterian 
Church — " George," as he was familiarly termed, was 
looked upon as a privileged person. By the great ma- 
jority of those who bad any claim to be termed 
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" leaders f by the " country ministers," to whom he was 
always rendering eflScient and gratuitous service : by the 
younger class of members who shared his literary affini- 
ties, although they disliked his broad church views — he 
was personally highly esteemed, the result being that 
assaults and anathemas against the " Confession of 
Faith'' from the School-wynd pulpit were simply let 
alone. Besides, in practical work the would-be icono- 
clast had many claims to respect and admiration. Among 
the young men of Dundee he was a power for good: 
Among a certain class of literary men he secured respect 
for religion. To the artisan population he recommended 
Christianity by his manliness on the voluntary, anti- 
slavery, and kindred questions. The feelings entertained 
for him by the entire community of Dundee found suit- 
able expression about a year ago, in a gift of £1000 and 
a service of silver plate — no mean token in itself of the 
manner in which " the poet-preacher," as he was termed, 
had gone out and in among them for nearly half a 
century. Dundee was proud of Gilfillan ; and it scarcely 
required the public funeral, when the 50,000 of whom I 
have spoken, lined the streets, to testify the hold he had 
acquired on the affections of- the people. 

Not the least useful of Mr. CrilfiUan's labours was in 
discovering and developing latent genius in obscure men. 
He was the confidant of a whole band of youthful poets, 
and the piles of manuscript that reached his manse in 
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Dundee, known by the name of " Paradise," were some- 
thing enormous. There can be no doubt it is to him the 
world is indebted for the " Life Drama " of Alexander 
Smith, once the factory operative in Paisley, as well as 
for many of the best poems of Sydney Dobell, Gerald 
Massey, and John Stanyan Bigg. To such an extent, 
indeed, was he looked upon as the father of this class of 
poets —sometimes, but on the whole unjustly, known by 
the name of "the spasmodic school" — that Professor 
Aytoun thought both him and them worthy of his polished 
satire in " Firmilian, a tragedy." From the day, how- 
ever, when the young Glasgow student received from the 
hand of Thomas Campbell, the author of " The. Pleasures 
of Hope," his address as Lord Eector of the University, 
" with the compliments of the author " and Campbell's 
autograph — poetry was his passion. Byron and Shelley 
figured so frequently in hi^ early discourses, as well as in 
the famous " Five Sermons " devoted to them under the 
title of the " Possession and Abuse of High Talents," that 
the hon mot about the two old wives on the pulpit stairs 
of his church may have been an actual fact, as the one is 
alleged to have informed the other that the poets about 
whom they were hearing so much were " gude Secession 
elders in auld Ebenezer Erskine's in Stirling." It is 
touching, at least, to remember that the last book that 
will appear under George Gilfillan's name will be his 
" Life of Bobert Bums," mth the songs set to music, and 
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enviable of all reputations was earned by the departed 
minister and man of letters in the homes of the poor. 
Any careful listener to his public prayers could easily 
have inferred as much. A man of lion-like nature^ and 
in no way averse to religious or literary controversy, he 
had, nevertheless, one of the most tender of hearts. How 
firankly he forgave, and even helped forward, his enemies 
and detractors, is well known ; while we can compare his 
delight in the society of children and young people to 
nothing but Macaulay's romping joy, as described by Mr* 
Trevelyan in words which proved so startling a revelation. 
In Greorge Grilfillan, Scotland has certainly lost a remark- 
able man, who carried his weaknesses on the surface, but 
who had rare and solid gifts and graces behind. His 
literary circle was of an extensive order, and numbered 
within it such men as the late Lord Lytton, while he 
possessed many of the distinctive characteristics of a 
PontifiFin the original sense of the word — a bridge-builder 
— and indeed spent his life in reconciling letters and 
religion. That awfiilly tragic end, unconsciously to him 
heralded by his last sermon in his pulpit in Dundee on 
" Sudden Death," has taken from us a brave and chivalrous 
soul, the finest part of whom was seen at the domestic 
hearth, in country manses, and in the great Sunday school 
gatherings of his congregation on the last Sunday of the 
year. We know that this is saying much ; but there hav 
been few such many-sided men in the histoiy of a 
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Scottish church, and, now that the grave has closed over 
him, it is right that the world should know that the 
brilliant essayist, the perfervid and imaginative preacher, 
the poet, the biographer, and man of letters, was greatest 
in the quiet virtues that make homes happy ; and that 
while sometipies infelicitous in his strifes and unsparing 
in his criticisms, he had a magnetism about him that 
attracted all classes, and never without moral, intellectual, 
and religious good 



THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLE OF MAX. 



^ Your island is most interesting for its antiquities. I think 
if I look to material and TisiUe remains, I could not point to any* 
thing more curious and more interesting than your fine castle of 
Bushen at Castletown. If, on the other hand, I look to the associa- 
tions of antiquity with the last operations of prosperity, I know of 
nothing more instructiye and touching than the remains of the 
Castle at Peel. When I get back, I shall recommend other people 
to come here, and shall tell them what objects of interest I haA'e 
seen, and the varied and interesting associations, political, moral, 
and antiquarian, which are to be met with on eveiy hand. I look 
back with respect and even veneration upon much that is contained 
in the past history of this island, and I conceive it to be a sacred 
duty in every one, according to his means, to cherish not only a 
recollection of the past, but everything of value that has been 
handed down to you." 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

{Speech at UouglaSy Odober, 1878.) 



THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 



N nearly mid-channel in the Irish Sea, seventy- 
five miles from Liverpool, sixty-five from 
Dublin, but only sixteen from Burrow Head, 
in Scotland, rise the undulating shores and 
ja^ed rocks of the Isle of Man. " When I 
go," said the Lord Derby who was beheaded in the Civil 
Wars, " to ihs top of Snaefell, and turning me round, 
eee England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, I think 
shame to see so many nations at once, which no place, 
I think, in any kingdom, that we know of under Heaven, 
can afford such a prospect of, and have such little profit 
by them." 

The etymology of the name " Man" has been much 
disputed. Julius Csesar in his " Commentaries" speaks 
of it as the " Insula Mona " — the solitary island. The 
" Venerable liede " speaks of it as Mona the second, the 
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Island of Anglesea being Mona the first, the name, 
indeed, applied to it, by the Boman historian, Tacitus. 
An old Irish name of Neptune, the god of the Sea, being 
Manninan, some suppose that in the Manx language, 
which, like the old Irish, is a branch of the great Celtic 
or Teutonic family, the island received its name firom 
the old mythological Sea-Grod, through one of the old 
kings of Man, who appropriated his title " Manninan- 
Beg-mac-y-Lear," that is, Little Manninan, Son of the 
Sea. 

The two most probable derivations, however, of the 
word " Man," I think, are these ; either first, the old 
Saxon word, and now a well-known Scotch one, " mang," 
that is, among, so given to the Isle of Man firom its cen- 
tral position — " man," the little island among the larger 
islands; or, secondly, the old Scandinavian adjective, 
" mon," the Latin " mona," already named, firom the 
Greek ^^monoa^^ alone, that is, the island that is 
isolated and lies by itself. But etymology apart, this 
little island of Man — for it is only thirty-three miles in 
length by about twelve miles in breadth — so well known 
to the summer tourist, who climbs its hills, penetrates 
its valleys, and lays in his stock of health, as well as 
trout firom the beautifiil streamlets of its deep, secluded 
glens, is well worthy of a patient study at the hands of 
the historian and the archaeologist. 

He will find peculiarities in the Island beyond a doubt. 
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He will meet, for example, in many quarters excellent 
even intelligent people who believe in fairies and hob- 
goblins as thoroughly as they believe in their own 
existence. " These firemen, down below there," said the 
captain of the Monads Isle to me, when we were dis- 
cussing this matter on the bridge together, " believe as 
firmly in the Hill-folk as you and I laugh at the idea." 
On stormy nights I find one veracious chronicler telling 
us, that every person used to go to bed earlier than usual, 
that " the good people," as they were called, might get 
in to enjoy the comforts of the house. Exceedingly accom- 
modating ! Fancy a hobgoblin in the spare bedroom, a 
small " gob" of a baby tearing the curtains of the drawing 
room, and half-a-dozen tall, hungry young elves who had 
lived on daisies for a week, helping themselves to the 
cold roast of the larder I Owing to the advance of educa- 
tion in the Island the superstitions, which were once 
imiversally entertained, have been to some extent aban-* 
doned — but there are still persons who are believed to 
have the power to charm away disease ; who believe in 
the visits to the Island of the tarrooushtey, or water-bull; 
of the glasTitvn, or water-horse ; of the doinney-oie^ or 
right man ; and of the phynnoddcree, or hairy-one — 
rather a useful visitant, as he mows the grass and con- 
veys stones for building purposes. 

In the Island, too, you will find a local Parliament, that 
goes by the name of " The House of Keys" — the " Claves 
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Legis/* as the Tynwald Court of 1422 appointed them — 
** the keys of the law ;" a ^ power of the keys" this, 
which whether in Chneat Britain, Ireland, or the Isle of 
Man, we all, as dutiful citizens, gladly recognise. Not 
to weary you with peculiarities, let me just add, that in 
the Isle of Man you will find a business conmiunity that 
never uses a receipt-stamp firom the one yeaPs end 
to the other — ^in &ct, a community that in the most 
elaborate l^al documents, transfer of property, or any- 
thing else, except correspondence, has no stamps at all ; 
while the legal interest on money is six per cent., 
exports are without export duty, primogeniture extends 
in the case of freeholds to females as well as males, 
juries consist of six men ; in fine, you have a Legislature 
whose arms are three legs, and a grave domestic people 
whose cats have no tails. 

The " antiquities " of the island, apart from its history 
strictly so called, may be divided into barrows or mounds 
of earth, marking the resting places of the dead, such as 
those near Greenwich, Eamsey, Bride, and on the moun- 
tains of Archallagan — Banta stones standing out of the 
ground in memory of distinguished warriors — ancient 
burial places of which there are several on the island — 
cairns — heaps of stones piled together, one of which is to 
be seen near Laxey — castles, such as Castletown and Peel — 
coins of which some very rare and ancient specimens have 
been found — stone circles of which more than twenty are 
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to be seen — fortiiScations, such as Derby Fort on St. 
Michael's Islet — and Runic remains in which we shall see 
the Island is very rich. 

The Manx language, which is rapidly dying out, at least 
in its spoken form, is a dialect of the Celtic with some 
affinity to the old Irish and Craelic. There is still pre- 
served in manuscript a considerable native literature 
consisting of ballads on sacred subjects termed carvaU^ 
a corruption of the English word carols, and which in their 
uncouth-looking, smoke-stained volumes constitute the 
genuine literature of Elian Vannin. There are also a few 
Manx poems in print, the most noteworthy being a 
historical ballad of the beginning of the sixth century, 
detailing the tragic death of lUiam Dhone. It may be a 
literary curiosity to give at this point 

THE LOBD'S PBAYBR IN MANX AND ENGLISH. 

Ayr ain f ayns niau. Casheric dy row dt' EnnynL Dy jig 
Father our who art in heaven. Holy may be thy name. come 

dty reeriaght Dt' aigney dy row jeant er y thalloo myr te ayns 
thy kingdom. Thy will may be done on the earth as it is in 

niiu. Cur dooin nyn arran jiu as gagh laa. As leih dooin 
heaven. Give to us our bread to-day and every day. And forgive to us 

nyn loghtyn myr ta shin leih dauesyn ta jannoo loghtyn nyn 
our trespasses as are we forgive to those are committing trespasses us 

'oi. As ny leeid shin ayns miolagh; agh livrey shin veih oik. 
against. And not lead us into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. 

Son Ihiats y reeriaght as y phooar as y ghloyr, son dy bragh 
For thine the kingdom and the power and the glory, for the ever 

as dy bragh. Amen, 
and the ever Amen. 

The earliest authentic record known to me of the Isle 

M 
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of Man, is in the Julius Caesar of school-boy days — the 
fifth book of the De BeUo Gallico and the thirteenth 
chapter, where making some amusing mistakes, firom 
being somewhat hazy in his geography, the great com- 
mander goes on to say : '' The island of Britain is 
triangular. One comer, that of Kent, has an eastern and 
a southern aspect. This southern aspect is five hundred 
miles long (it is really only 350). The western side of 
the triangle where Ireland lies, verges towards Spain. 
. Ireland is half the size of Britain ; and about the same 
distance firom it that Britain is firom France. In the 
middle of the channel, dividing Ireland from Britain, 
there is ah island called Mona — " In hoc medio curau 
est insula^ quce appeUatur Motio^ — the Isle of Man. 
" There are also some other islands," continues the com- 
mander and commentator, " which at mid-winter have 
thirty continuous days of night." • What Caesar means 
here I really do not know, unless it be a reference to the 
Hebrides, and the long winter nights of these beautiftil 
simmier but lonely winter regions. However, " thirty 
continuous days of night," is not only hazy but mythic, 
imless Caesar meant "thirty continuous days" of a London 
fog. 

This allusion in Caesar, I have said, is the most 
authentic record known to me of the Isle of Man ; but 
now, in proceeding to deal in the first place with the 
^-"torical antiquities of the Island, let me say there is no 
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lack of legendary histories and traditional tales. Some- 
where about the year 290 B,c. we are informed that our 
old friend Manninan-Beg-mac-y-Lear was King of Min ; 
that he kept the Island under a constant mist by necro- 
mancy ; and that if he was in dread of an enemy, he 
would make each single man appear a hundred men, 
and so terrify the invader. I have two diflSculties about 
this legend ; first, how the invader could see any body on 
the Island if it was kept under a constant mist ; and, 
secondly, in the fabulous part of Scottish history this 
same Manninan, the first king of Man, is stated to have 
been identical with Prince Mainus, the son of Fergus I., 
Eang of Scotland, whose descendant was Prince Finnan, 
no doubt the ancestor of the famous Northern Fish-curer, 
to whom we are all indebted at the breakfast table occa- 
sionally. This singular coincidence, however, between 
the King of Man and the Prince of Scotland being one 
and the same person, and doing such wonderful deeds 
contemporaneously in two different kingdoms, makes 
one extremely sceptical on the whole subject, a penalty 
due to all, whether kings, princes, or peasants, who pass 
themselves off under different aliases, either in towns or 
nations. 

Partly in the time of Julius Caesar, already adverted 
to, and partly at a period subsequent, we come upon a 
veritable history of the Island, in the sense of its forming, 
as mentioned by dififerent Roman writers, a retreat for 
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political exiles from the shores of Britain, and chief among 
them the Druids. Driven from Anglesea by the Romans, 
the Druids crossed the Channel, and established them- 
selves in Mona^ A.D. 61. Druidical remains are to be 
found in many parts of the Island. The circle of upright 
stones, for example, in Grlen Darragh, furnishes a very 
good specimen of a Druidical Temple not so complete 
certainly as Stonehenge, but standing a very fair com- 
parison with the Stones of Stennis, between Kirkwall and 
Stromness, in the Orkney Islands. Here was the Druids' 
altar. Eound these stones gathered the long-bearded 
men clothed in white. Here stood the venerable oak ; 
and here the mistletoe was cut for the human sacxifice 
at the appointed hour of doom. There can be no doubt 
the presence of the Druids imbued the minds of the old 
Manx population with many of those old popular supersti- 
tions that linger still ; and even to the present day the 
Druidical festival of All HaUow-eve is kept up in the 
Island by the kindling of fires, and a variety of other cere- 
monies to prevent the baneful influences of fairies and 
witches. 

Eemains of the Roman rule in Mona have not been very 
abundantly found ; but there are coins, and cairns, and 
earthen moimds, one of the finest of the last of these 
being Tynwald Hill, at St. John's, from whence all the 
Laws of Man have been promulgated for upwards of one 
thousand years. The day of proclamation is the fifth of 
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July. There is first of all a religious service in St. 
John's Chapel, attended by the Lieutenant-Grovemor, the 
members of the House of Keys, the Captains of Parishes, 
and the High Bailiffs. The Lieutenant-Grovemor takes 
his position on the summit of the Hill under a canopy — 
there is a long and quaint proclamation ;* the new laws 
are read out in due form and order, and are then held 
as binding all over the Island. I shall have occasion to 
refer to Tynwald Hill again, in speaking of the legal 
antiquities of the island ; meanwhile I may just remark 
in passing that I believe these old earthen mounds to 
have been a kind of fortification. It is not till the time 
of the Normans we find defensive works in the shape of 
castles built house-fashion. The early defences were 
great heaps of stones surroimding the crests of hills, or 
placed in open spaces of country, in which large bodies of ' 
people could assemble. Eemains of hundreds of these 
are to be seen in Scotland ; hill-fortresses as they are 
termed. They are most conspicuous in the northern part 

* The Proclamation is as follows :— " Our Doughtf uU and Gra- 
tious Lord, this is the Constitution of Old Time, the which we have 
given in our Days, how yee should be governed on your Tinwald 
Day. First, you shall come thither in your Royall Array, as a King 
ought to do, by the Prerogatives and Royalties of the Land of Mann. 
And upon the HiU of Tinwald sitt in a Chaire, covered with Royall 
Cloath and Cushions and your Visage into the East, and your Sword 
before you, holden with the point ujjward ; your Barrons in the 
third degree sitting beside you, and your beneficed Men and youi* 
Deemsters before you sitting ,'* &c. 
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of Forfarshire, where the Grampians begin to swell into 
mountains ; in Aberdeenshire, also, they are largely to 
be found ; and in Mona I also accept them as vestiges 
of the Eoman invasion. 

On the departure of the Eomans from the Isle of Man 
it fell into the hands of its nearest neighbours, the 
Scotch ; and an old historian preserves the name of a 
Scotchman, designated Brule, as Governor of Man in 
395. By and by the Knights of the Eound Table turned 
envious eyes to Mona, and a nephew of King Arthur, the 
Prince of North Wales, conquered it in 517, and handed 
it over to the Welsh, in whose possession it remained for 
four hundred years. In fact, much of the early history 
of the Isle of Man, as may have been seen already, and 
as will be seen more fully as we proceed, has been not 
unlike the history of a foot-ball. Nation after nation has 
made irruptions upon it ; one has held it for a time ; 
another has taken it ; the first has taken it back ; the 
second has re-conquered it ; till the bold little Manxmen 
spoke out at last and said : " We shall be independent 

of you all." 

It was the middle of the tenth century, when on a clear 
winter's evening, a gi*eat Sea-Rover from Norway landed 
in the north of the Island. He had just subdued the 
Orkneys and the Hebrides. He came, as the record tells 
us, " in his strong ships." He was met on the beach by 
a deputation of the inhabitants. " Whence do you 
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come ?" they enquired. " That is the 'road tx) my coun- 
try," he replied, pointing up to the Milky Way. His 
name was Orry — King Orry — a great Norse chief, who 
with the slightest possible formality — simply pointing 
significantly to his " strong ships" — immediately an- 
nexed the Isle of Man to the Orcades and the Hebrides, 
and formed a new kingdom of " Man and the Isles." It 
is unnecessary, I dare say, to state how thoroughly King 
Orry has left his mark upon the Isle of Man. It was 
his son Gutred who built Castle Eushen, the famous 
fortress at Castletown, and formerly the residence of the 
Q-ovemors of the Island. He himself gave the insular 
constitution its thoroughly Scandinavian character. It 
was King Orry who constructed the Tynwald Court. It 
was he who established the House of Keys, giving it the 
Norse name of Taxiaxi. To this day in the Manx 
dialect the Milky Way in the firmament is still known 
as " Baad mooar ree Oree" — " the great road of King 
Orry." Passing up the hill fi-om Laxey to Ramsey, you 
see on the left-hand side a cairn and upright stone, 
known as King Orry's grave, which, there is no rea- 
sonable doubt, is really the last resting-place of the 
ancient Eover. A few years ago the cairn and stones were 
much more imposing. They were admirably suited for 
building purposes, but the fear of the fairies was before 
all eyes : and like the dust of Shakespeare in the vault at 
Stratford-on-Avon, though for a diflferent reason, the 
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stones lay for long undisturbed. At length a new owner, 
one of the local medical men, believing neither in fairies 
nor witches broke up the mass : and in a central heap of 
apparent rubbish, discovered a rough dome-shaped vault, 
with a kist-vaen^ composed of two large slabs of schist, 
placed parallel to each other, and inside, a few brittle 
bones, and teeth. The kiat-vaen is of course entirely 
Scandinavian: and accumulated specimens with many 
treasures may be seen in the great Museum at Copen- 
hagen at the present hour. It is a most interesting part 
of archaeological study : and to those who care to pursue 
it, I would strongly recommend the early chapters in the 
first volume of John Hill Burton's " History of Scotland," 
a great national work in eight volumes, which in the 
prehistoric and Eoman epochs of the three kingdoms, as 
well as in all its other departments, will remain a splendid 
monument of the painstaking research of the nineteenth 
century. So much then for King Orry. He still sails in 
" his strong ship " to the Isle of Man : only no longer as a 
great Sea Eover, but in the shape of the monarch of the 
steam-fleet. 

Towards the close of the tenth century, we find one 
Hacon or Macon, another Norse Eover, in full possession 
of Man and the Isles. He was greatly distinguished by 
his naval acquirements. He received the name of the 
" Prince of Seamen." Edgar, King of the Anglo-Saxons, 
appointed him Admiral of his great fleet, 3600 in number. 
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on the principle, I suppose, of ^* setting a thief to catch a 
thief," for the fleet was equipped to protect the English 
coasts from the depredations of the northern pirates. A 
curious little feet peeps out fix)m the ancient records in 
connection with this same Edgar, King of the Anglo- 
Saxons. With Chester for one of his great cities, he 
compelled his eight vassal princes, of whom Hacon was 
one, in token of their \7issalage, to row his barge at stated 
times on the river Dee, while he himself sat in state 
behind, holding the helm. It was an allegorical picture 
of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. The first ** arms " of Man, I 
may also add here, were adopted from the armorial 
bearings of Hacon, the Prince of Seamen. These " arms" 
were a ship with ten sails ftirled, her flags flying at stem 
and stem, her six oars dipped in the water, and round 
the rim of the circle, enclosing the ships, these words : 
" Rex MannicB et InaiUainLm " — King of Man and of 
the Islands. These were the arms of Man for three 
hundred years : from 978 to 1270. 

To the period of the Norse rule in Man also, belongs the 
origin of the Eimic Crosses, with the Eunic inscriptions, 
to be foimd so profusely in many parts of the Island. I 
made minute examination of several of them: particularly 
those of Kirk Andreas, Kirk Michael, and Maughold. The 
last of these districts is one well worthy of a visit by every 
archaeologist. Nor are archaeologists the only parties who 
may gain by a visit to Maughold. There is a well there, 
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on the cliff overhanging the sea, and any young lady 
about to be married who drinks of that well will have her 
future husband in complete subjection. 

There are four very fine Runic crosses at Maughold, 
which may serve a9 a specimen of the others. They 
contain rough sculptures of the Crucifixion, the Virgin 
and Child, and St. Bridget who came to the Island to 
receive the veil at the hands of St. Maughold. One of 
the crosses contains a half-bust of a pig, remarkably well 
executed, but the precise connection between pigs and 
Eunic crosses I have entirely failed to trace. The in- 
scriptions on these crosses, not only in the Isle of 
Man, but all over the country, have greatly puzzled 
antiquaries. That . like the clay library, brought to 
light in Assyria by Mr. George Smith, they contain his- 
torical records, I do not doubt for a moment. But I 
have been greatly struck in reading a criticism by Mr. 
John Hill Burton, to whom I alluded a little ago, 
on the Runic inscriptions in a chambered cairn in 
Orkney, which I explored myself some few years since 
on my hands and knees — the Maes Howe — creeping 
along a low tunnel and reaching at last a central 
chamber — a strange weird, cold, damp, mud house. But 
there were the Runic inscriptions which had remained 
unseen for centuries - till 1861, in fact — and what Mr. 
John Hill Burton says about them is equally applicable, 
so far as I am able to form an opinion, to the Runic 
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inscriptions of Maughold and the others as well : " The 
excavators were delighted to find several cuttings and 
especially a series of Eunic inscriptions, whence it was 
anticipated that a flood of light might be thrown upon 
the origin of this and other works of the kind. They 
were examined by the most distinguished adepts in 
Northern learning. The result, however, has hitherto 
aflbrded no revelation concerning the purpose and the 
builders of the great work. Little more, indeed, was 
proved, than that a weakness prevailing in the present 
day, was exhibited several hundred years ago, among the 
few whose education enabled them to give eflect to it. 
The Eunes appear to have been the effusions of travellers 
and other persons seized with the same desire, com- 
pounded • of vanity and vacuity, that induces modem 
tourists to engrave their names, and make other mis- 
chievous cuttings on remarkable objects. Vikings, in 
their idle hours, seem thus to have amused themselves, 
leaving boastful expressions about their prowess, probably 
intended to meet the eyes that would be irritated by 
them. There are several taunts and lamentations in the 
matters of love-making ; and some persons called Jeru- 
salem-men are supposed to have been Crusaders on their 
way home. The Eunes are in themselves ancient, but 
they give only the light of their own day, and they tell 
us no more of the previous history of the stones they are 
cut on than Byron's name scratched on the walls of 



] 
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Chillon will reveal to future ages about the origin of 
that dungeon on the banks of Lake Leman." Of the 
Eunic inscriptions, therefore, at Maughold, Kirk Michael, 
and Kirk Andreas it may be true enough, ijiat they 
too, li^e those at the Maes Howe, are a kind of attempt 
to gain immortality for a name, not likely to gain it in 
any other way, as Cowper expresses it in his Tirocinium 
about his School-Days : 

" The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved subsisting still : 
The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed.*' 

Some of the inscriptions also, as has been conjectured, may 
be sea-captains' or warriors' messages to each other, left in 
the form of Runic hieroglyphics, or cipher intelligible to 
them but to none beyond. No doubt others are monu- 
mental, or as we would say grave-stone inscriptions : at any 
rate if you wish to see early and on the whole fine specimens 
of Eunes (the earliest alphabet, I am sure I need hardly 
explain, in use among the Teutonic and Gothic nations of 
northern Europe), I recommend you to go and study the , 
broken shafts and mouldering pillars of Mona's Emerald 
Isle. 

I must now leap over three centuries, viz. : fi:om 978 to 
1270, although they are filled with names you will all 
recognise as preserved in the modem history, and even 

> nomenclature of the island — Magnus, Olave, AthoU, 
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Haco, and the rest. It was a time of constant war and 
attempted conquest. The Norsemen grew bold. Magnus, 
King of Man, sent his shoes to Murtough, King of Dublin, 
and said; "Carry these on your shoulders through the 
Palace at Dublin on Christmas Day, in the presence of 
these my messengers." It was a new way of throwing 
down the gauntlet, or sending a challenge.. The Dublin 
of the twelfth century was at fever-heat. "Eevenge" 
was the word : " Eevenge on the King of the miserable 
little Island of Man." " Stay," said King Murtough to 
the commissioners. " I see your master's meaning : but 
tell him I'll rather eat his shoes than give him a pretext 
for invading this green and beautiful country." King 
Magnus felt himself insulted ; he turned his Norse fleet 
to Dublin Bay ; he had scarcely landed with his retinue 
when they all fell by the sword, and the fleet hurried 
back to seek a Tower of Refuge in Douglas waters. 
Murtough, I suspect, must have been a kind of diplo- 
matic Bismarck— not so simple as he seemed. 

We are now at 1263. The Norse power has disap- 
peared from Mona in the wreck of the ships of Haco, 
King of Norway, who, not content with Man and the 
the Isles, had wished to conquer Scotland also, till the 
storm sent his vessels crashing on Skye and Uist, and 
even on far distant St. Kilda. Alexander I. is King of 
Scotland. Another Norwegian Magnus is King of Man. 
He sends no shoes to Alexander, but he walks on his own 
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from Annan to Dumfries. He has come to do homage 
to the King of Scotland. Alexander grants him a 
charter : henceforth the Island of Man is regarded as an 
appanage of the Crown of Scotland. Magnus dies : his 
widow refuses to acknowledge Alexander: there is a 
battle in 1270 off Derby Haven, right across the isthmus 
from Castletown Bay: the Manxmen are defeated: Alex- 
ander, in token of conquest, changes the " arms" of the 
Island into the well-known motto and seal — " Quo- 
cunque jeceris stabit" — whichever way you throw it, it 
will stand. The device has fairly lost its meaning now. 
We are happily a united kingdom — the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland — and long may we remain 
so. In the middle of the thirteenth century, however, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were separate and belli- 
gerent nations ; and the significance of Alexander's seal 
lay in the armed neutrality and alternate protection the 
Isle of Man might challenge, say, from Scotland and Ire- 
land against the aggressions of England, or from Scotland 
and England against the aggressions of Ireland — thus 
securing its existence as an independent state. There 
are three legs : you cannot change their position, so as 
to alter their attitude. The three legs are armed : this 
denotes self-defence. Each leg has a spur : this means 
speed. Two of the legs are always in the position of 
supplication: the third, upward and behind seems 
' 'eking an assailant and goading him with the spur. 
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" Quocunque jeceria atabit^ — transpose these words any 
way you please, you can never alter their meaning: turn 
the Manx seal in any possible direction, and you will 
always find prayer on the one hand, vigorous action on 
the other. We might, were it needful, draw many a 
moral. 

The thirteenth century, in which we are still lingering, 
introduces us to what in the eyes of antiquaries and 
archaeologists, is beyond all question the most interesting 
of the many antiquities the Isle of Man contains. I 
refer to Peel Castle. No one knows when the castle was 
founded, but the portcullis door is said to be a thousand 
years old. As early as 1237 King Olave died here, and 
a few years after, viz., in 1245, the Cathedral of St. 
Germain, so named in honour of the successor of St. 
Patrick, was founded by the good Bishop Simon. To 
those who care about such things, I may here mention 
that the complete skeleton of Bishop Simon, who died 
about the close of the thirteenth century, is preserved in 
a glass case in the old Magazine Eoom of Peel Castle. 
It forms a strange and solemn sight. The remains of both 
Castle and Cathedral look " great in ruin, noble in 
decay." The walls are still in good preservation, being 
firom three to four feet in thickness, flanked with towers, 
and feced with red sandstone. Both Castle and Cathe- 
dral stand on the islet Sodor, otherwise known as St. 
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Patrick's Isle, connected now with Man by a little foot- 
bridge — there is also a ferry-boat between the two, the 
distance being only a few dips of the oar. From this 
islet Sodor, many have argued, we have the real 
origin of the Bishopric of Sodor and Man. I must 
frankly say I consider it a most natural derivation, and 
very much to be preferred to the lumbering etymology 
of ItisvXcb Sodorenses^ as distinguished from the Inaulce 
Norderenses, supposed to be the Norwegian see of Dron- 
theim, or some Norwegian islands or islets in the north 
of Europe. In a grant of land from Thomas, the second 
Earl of Derby to Bishop Hesketh, in 1505, we have the 
words : " Ecclesiam Cathedralem Sancti Oermani in 
Holm, Sodor vel Pele vocatam — i. e. the Cathedral 
Church of St. German in Holm, called Sodor or Peel." 
To shew the undoubted error of deriving the name of 
Sodor from Norwegian ecclesiastical rule, it is only neces- 
sary to add, that the Bishopric of Sodor had been 
instituted centmies before the arrival of the Norwegians 
in Man at all. 

Peel Castle, especially as seen from the high level of the 
Kirk Michael Eoad, just before you descend the hill to 
reach the town of Peel, or as seen from the sea, if you are 
taking, as you certainly ought to do, if you can get the 
opportunity, a voyage round the island — presents a most 
commanding and striking appearance. Pass under its 
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beetling walls, however, and the marks of ancient 

magnificence alongside of present desertion, desolation, 
and decay, are impressive in the extreme. Walk with 

the old Bombardier, who has charge of both Castle and 
Cathedral, and you will find much to justify a long stay, 
and the most painstaking study. Here, in these hollow 
galleries and by these dismantled altars of the Cathedral, 
the sea-breezes sweeping through, are singing the ceaseless 
requiem of "the loved, the lost, the distant and the 
dead," for in addition to the dust of centuries bygone 
lying here, the Cathedral is still used as a burying place 
for strangers or mariners who have perished on the coast. 
That crypt also has its stories to tell of the Earl of 
Warwick, and "Dame Eleanor Cobham, Gloucester's 
wife." On the north side of the choir and in these two 
arched recesses, beneath the five plain lancet windows, 
many of the early kings of Man were buried. Pass round 
to the Castle itself, and there is Fenella's Tower, which 
all who have read Sir Walter Scott's P&veril of the 
Peak will remember as the point where Julian Peveril 
left the castle by means of a ladder, and by which Fenella 
slid down to the boat when she expressed her determina- 
tion to accompany Julian to London. Enter the Guard- 
house, and listen to the old Bombardier's story of the 
^ Mauthe Dhoo," an apparition of a large black spaniel 
which was accustomed to haunt the castle, and caused the 

N 
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death of a soldier, according to the legend preserved in 
" The Lay of the Last Minstrel " : 

" But none of all the astonished train 
Were so dismayed as Deloraine : 
His blood did freeze, his brain did bum, 
'Twas feared his mind would ne'er return : 
For he was speechless, ghastly, wan. 
Like him of whom the story ran 
That spake the spectre-hound in Man.** 

I may dwell a little more fully on some of these historical 
incidents, legends, and traditions. I pass over with the 
briefest reference the story of Warwick, the King-maker. 
In 1397, and in the reign of Eichard II., Warwick was 
banished to the Isle of Man, after conviction on a charge 
of high treason. The sentence was perpetual banishment. 
On the downfall of Richard, he was pardoned and set at 
liberty by the Duke of Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV., 
and his accuser Lord Scrope, the Earl of Wiltshire, was 
beheaded without any trial whatever. The crypt where 
Warwick was confined, is only thirty-four feet long by 
sixteen feet broad. 

The story of the Duchess of Gloucester, who in 1440 
was confined in the same crypt, is much longer, and 
has a sad interest of its own. The historical record is as 
follows: In the reign of Henry VI., the Duchess of 
Gloucester was accused of treason and sorcery. The 
charge was that, with the aid of Roger Bolingbroke, one 
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of the Duke's chaplains, who was said to deal in the black 
art, and Margery Jourdemain, the Witch of the Eye, she 
had made a waxen image of the King, to whom the Duke 
was next heir, which was exposed to a gentle heat ; for, 
according to the rules of magic, as it melted away, the 
King's health and strength would decline. She owned 
to having directed Bolingbroke to calculate the duration 
of the King's life. The result was that Bolingbroke was 
found guilty of treason, and executed ; the witch was 
burnt ; and the Duchess, after being made to walk three 
several times through the city without a hood, and bear- 
ing a lighted taper, was consigned for life to the custody 
of Sir John Stanley, in the Isle of Man.* Shakespeare 
has introduced this incident in his King Henry VI., 
Act II. : 

" K Hbnby. Stand forth, Dame Eleanor Cobham, Gloucester's wife ; 
In sight of Gk)d, and us, your guilt is great ; 
Such as by God's book are adjudged to death, — 
Receive the sentence of the law, for sins. 
You, madam, for you are nobly bom, 
Despoiled of your honour in your life. 
Shall, after three days* open penance done. 
Live in your country here, in banishment. 
With Sir John Stanley in the Isle of Man. 

DucHBSS. Welcome is banishment, welcome were my death. 

Glougesteb. And, Master Sheriff, 

Let not her penance exceed the King's commission. 

Sheriff. An't please your grace, here my commission stays, 

* Keightley's History of England. 
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And Sir John Stanley is appointed now 

To take her with him to the Isle of Man. 
Duchess. Stanley, I pr'ythee go and take me hence, 

I care not whither, for I heg no f avoinr ; 

Only convey me where thou art commanded. 
Stanley. Why, madam, that is to the Isle of Man. 

There to be used according to your state. 
Duchess. That's bad enough, for I am but reproach; 

And shall I then be used reproachfully? 
Stanley. Like to a duchess and Duke Humphrey's lady. 

According to that state shall you be used. 
Duchess, Go, lead the way ; I long to see my prison." 

In this small and gloomy crypt the Duchess lived for four- 
teen years, only getting out for an hour a day for exercise 
in the yard adjoining — a space of a few feet. She was 
very turbulent and impatient under confinement. Many 
attempts were made to get her away, but she was never 
liberated. Every night at twelve o'clock a wailing 
sound is said to be heard in that narrow winding stair 
leading down from the nave of the Cathedral to the 
crypt. The legend of course tells us it is the spirit of 
the Duchess of Gloucester bewailing the cruelty and 
injustice she received during life. 

I cannot go at any length into the story of Fenella, 
nor do I think it needful. The story is told with graphic 
power by Sir Walter Scott, in the nineteenth chapter of 
PeverU of the Peak, which, along with the invaluable 
notes at the end of the volume, I recommend very 
strongly to the careM attention of all interested in the 
antiquities of the Isle of Man. 
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I shall now thread together a few historical facts to 
complete this glance at the historical antiquities of the 
Isle of Man, and then pass on to a most curious part of 
the subject : its Legal Antiquities. 

In 1307 the Isle of Man passed from being an appan- 
age of the Scottish Grown to being a possession of the 
English Grown. In 1317 Bruce regained possession for 
Scotland. About twenty years later, the Irish drove out 
the Scotch. In 1399 the Earl of Northumberland drove 
out the Irish. In 1406 Henry IV. handed the island 
over to the house of Stanley. Till 1651 and again from 
1660-1736, the Isle of Man remained in the hands of the 
Stanley family, who turned it from a desert into a garden. 
In 1736 it passed into the family of the Duke of Atholl : 
and the Atholl family, first for £70,000, and then for a 
subsequent payment of :£4 16,000, surrendered all their 
rights and privileges to the British Crown. The " Castle 
Mona" Hotel of the present day is the old palace of the 
Atholl family. The Unk between the British Govern- 
ment and the Isle of Man is now, as is well known, a 
Lieutenant-Governor ; and it is worth while to state that 
the present Governor, Mr. Loch, was formerly principal 
attach^ to the late Earl of Elgin's embassy to China in 
1857, was treacherously captured by the Chinese in 
1860, and though his companions Bowlby and Brabazon 
were put to death in cold blood, was subsequently 
released, after having undergone in the prisons of Pekin 
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an amount of anxiety and suspense sufficient to kill the 
stoutest-hearted of men. The Chinese Government had 
to pay an indemnity of £100,000 to the families of the 
murdered captives ; and by royal favour Mr. Loch was 
placed in 1863 in his present honourable position. 

The legal antiquities of the Isle of Man, as read in 
" The Lex Scripta, comprehending the ancient ordinances 
and statute laws of the Isle of Man from the earliest to the 
present date," a volume published in Douglas in 1819 — 
are deeply interesting to the archaeologist. Many of them 
are niost amusing; but, even in the midst of all their 
oddities, they bear ample evidence that the authors were 
shrewd, far-seeing legislators, although cramped by their 
time and isolated circumstances. As the volume is now 
scarce, I shall give the following copious quotations. 
Here is the penalty on drunkards — "At the Tynwald 
Court, holden on the 24th June, 1610. It is by general 
consent proclaimed, that as oft as any man or woman shall 
be found drunk hereafter, the party so oflFending, if not of 
ability to pay a fine, shall for the first time be punished 
in the stocks, the second time be tied to the whipping 
stocks, and the third time be whipped therein." Here is 
also a peculiar restrictive law upon the entrance of 
Scotchmen into the island — " That all Scotts avoid the 
land with the next vessell that goeth into Scotland, upon 
paine of forfeiture of their goods, and their bodys to 
prison." What would now be thought of a law like this? 
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" Also the Clarke's Due his standing Wages is a groat out 
of every Plow, if the Plowes plow but three Furrows 
within the Year : and those that have no Plowes and keep 
Smoak,* payeth annually Id." Here is another strange 
regulation as to young men and women leaving the island 
— ^' That no unmarried man or woman not well known to 
the governor shall have lycenee to depart this island until 
they produce unto his honour a certificate under the hand 
of the parson or vicar, and captain of the parish where 
they were bom or reside, that they were never at any 
service within this island by the year or week for wages ; 
and that all other unmarried young men and women that 
have been at service by the year, week, or more time, 
shall have no lycenee to depart this isle till they produce 
to the governor a certificate under the hand of the 
parson or vicar, and captain of the parish where they 
were bom or reside, that they are twenty-five years of 
age, and have served lawful apprenticeship ; and if the 
parson, vicar or captain shall wilfully refuse to give his or 
their certificate upon the tender of twopence, or shall be 
found to return false certificates, such parson, vicar, or 



* " When Man formed a feudal dependency of the Scottish Crown 
the Manxmen were ordered to pay one penny for every house con- 
taining a fireplace. This was called the smoke^ennyy and it will 
hardly be believed that to this day it is still collected in the Isle of 
Man, after nearly four centuries, as a perquisite by the parish clerks." 
— Brown's PoptUar Guide to the Isle of Man, page 318. 
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captain shall be fined xxs. to the loicL" The tithe 
allowances of the clergy are set forth at great length — 
'' Be it enacted that every one do bring into their parish 
church for the parson or vicar their tyth cheese and their 
butter truly. Tyth eggs shall be taken at Easter: for 
every hen one egg. Tyth geese shall be taken in \he 
month of December. Also, every one shall bring into their 
foulds their sheep and lambs as the parson shall appoint, 
to pay truly their tyth lamb and wool without any fiaud 
or deceit ; that is to say, out of eight, one lamb. Also, 
when herring fishing or other fishing is, every master of 
every boat shall cause all the fish to be brought above the 
fiiU sea mark, and there shall truly pay the tyth : and if 
there be any salmon fishes taken, either in salt water or 
in fresh, the tyth of the salmon fishes is to be paid." 
(No wonder some people do not wish disestablishment.) 
" Also as concerning the sumner's duty of come, he must 
have a band of three lengths of three principal comes 
porcion alike paid &om every husbandman, and he must 
call within the church with the advice of the vicar or 
curate all such things as he is requested of the parish 
that is gone or lost, and ought to stand at the chancell 
door at time of service to whip and beat all the doggfs." 
These are the " spiritual laws and customs," as they were 
termed ; very handy, no doubt. There have been many 
much worse places in the world than a snug Manx 
parsonage. 
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And now, lest any should imagine I have been speaking 
disrespectfully of these good old people, I will finish 
these quotations firom "The Lex Scripta," by showing how 
as early as 1703 they had a most complete system of in- 
sular compulsory education, of which, 170 years later, 
we in this country are only now beginning to think — 
" For the promoting of religion, learning, and good man- 
ners, all persons shall be obliged to send their children 
as soon as they are capable of receiving instruction to 
some petty school, and to continue them there untill the 
said children can read English distinctly, unless the 
parents give a just cause to excuse themselves, approved 
of by the ordinary in open court: and that such persons 
who shall neglect sending their children to be so taught 
shall (upon a presentment made thereof by the minister, 
churchwardens, or chapter quest) be fined in one shilling 
per quarter to the use of the schoolmaster, who may re- 
fuse to teach those children who do not come constantly 
to school (unless for such causes as shall be approved of 
- by the minister of the parish), and their parente shaU be 
fined as if they did altogether refuse to send them to 
schoole. And for the further encouragement of the 
schoolmasters, they shall respectively receive, over and 
above the sallarys already allowed them, sixpence quar- 
terly fi:om the parents of every child that shall be taught 
by them to read English, and ninepence quarterly firom 
such as shall be taught to write; which sums being re- 
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fused, the sumner shall be ordered to require punctual 
payment within fourteen days, and upon default hereof 
they are to be committed till they submitt to law. Not- 
withstanding where the parents or relations are poor, and 
not able to pay as afforesaid, and this be certified by the 
minister and churchwardens of the parish of the ordi- 
nary, such children are to be taught gratis. And 
whereas some of the poorer sort may have just cause, 
and their necessitys require it, to keep their children at 
home for severall weeks in the summer and harvest, such 
persons shall not be lyable to the penaltys aflforesaid ; 
provided they do (and are hereby strictly required to) 
send such children during such absence from schoole 
every third Sunday to the parish church at least one hour 
before evening service, there to be taught by the school- 
master to prevent losing their learning; and if any 
schoolmaster shall neglect his duty, and complaint be 
made and proved, he shall be discharged, and another 
placed in his stead, at the discretion of the ordinaiy ; 
and every rector, vicar, or curate, shall the first week of 
every quarter visit the petty schoole, and take an ac- 
count in a book of the improvement of every child, to 
be produced as often as the ordinary shall call for it* 
For the more eflFectual suppression of vice, &c., the 
minister and churchwardens and chapter quest shall, 
the last Sunday of every month after evening prayers, 
set down in writing the names of all such persons 
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as, without just cause, absent themselves bom. church ; 
of parents, masters, and mistresses, who neglect to send 
their children and servants to be catechised ; of parents 
and guardians who send not their children to school ; 
and all other matters they are bound by their oathes to 
then present ; and that they may conscientiously discharge 
duty, the articles of visitation are to be read to them at 
every such meeting, and this to be done under pain of 
the severest ecclesiastical censures." 

In several of the points thus legislated upon in the 
Isle of Man, in 1703, we in this country might take 
many a useful lesson. I shall not enter upon any de- 
bateable ground, but having read this I can quite 
understand the comparatively good education of the 
industrial and even many of the lower classes in the 
Island. King William's College has a high and well- 
deserved reputation as an educational institution ; while 
the publications of the day are circulated and read in the 
the Island to an extent which would do credit to any 
community. At Laxey wharf there is a bettor reading- 
room than in many a large town in England* It cannot 
be out of place to add that an Elementary Education 
Act is in force in the Island, compelling the attendance 
at school of children not less than seven or more than 
thirteen years of age. The English conscience clause 
forms a portion of the Manx Act, and three-halfpence 
in the pound is the school rate levied in Douglas. 
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Of late years the Isle of Man has produced several 
distinguished men: Edward Forbes, the celebrated pro- 
fessor of natural history in the University of Edinburgh, 
who died in his fortieth year, in 1854, lamented by the 
whole scientific world; Canon Stowell ; and our excellent 
friend and neighbour the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown. It 
has also produced two bishops, who will live in history — 
Isaac Barrow and the good Bishop Wilson, whose life 
has been so charmingly written by Keble. Nor can I 
re&ain from mentioning the name of the late Mr. James 
Dalrymple, the memorial chapel in whose honour may 
be seen at Union Mills, near Douglas, and who (although 
a Scotchman by birth and education), as one of the 
patriarchs and celebrities of the island during the present 
century, and especially as a philanthropist. Independent 
preacher, and even gratuitous physician, was known and 
held in the very highest respect. Of him the Liverpool 
Mercury^ of December 27, 1861, justly said — " He was 
one of that class of men who are at once an honour and 
an example to their species. No stranger ever attended his 
siervices without being struck by the patriarchal dignity, 
the kindly look and bearing, the homely eloquence, the 
logical acumen, and the strong common sense, of this 
volunteer pastor of a loving and a grateftil people." 

I had now intended to have dwelt at some length on 
the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Island; but the 
extent to which this lecture has already reached, forbids 
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almost anything beyond the slightest allusion. I have 
referred to the Cathedral on Sodor or St. Patrick's Isle ; 
but indeed it would be a difficult task to summarise all 
the " kirks " in the Isle of Man. Bark Braddon, near 
Douglas, dates at least from the thirteenth century; and 
its churchyard abounds with ancient sculptured stones, 
and Runes in the Scandinavian dialect. The Manx 
muse has sung sweetly and tenderly of these, the stones 
and piUar-crosses being memorials of old Norwegian 
ja/rls or rovers : " Thorlaf erected this cross to Fjak, his 
son :" " Oter erected this crosa to Froga, his fether." 

" I lingered o'er the silent characters 

Of a forgotten language, darkly gone 
With those who traced them : to their sepulchres 

Until it seemed their shadowy lore was won ; 
The mystery of the dead, and dreams came on 

In fearful beauty, such as might not last : 
The lineage, deeds, of that departed one. 

His life, his love — a moment, they were past" 

The Nunnery at Kirk Braddon, also, is deeply interesting 
to the antiquary. The daughter of Ethelbert the Saxon 
is buried here. Robert Bruce once worshipped within 
its walls. The gardens and gently undulating lawns are 
extremely beautiful ; while the braid of the branches of 
the fine trees form quite a natural cathedral nave, 
through the branches of which the softened light inspires 
to calm and holy thought and devotion. The remains 
of a very extensive Druidical temple have recently been 
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discovered here. Kirk Andreas, already mentioned, in 
the north end of the Island, and in a district of country 
appropriately termed "the garden of the north," con- 
tains a marble font which was at one time the property 
of Philip I. of France ; and at the door of the church 
another old Norwegian monument with carved figures 
may be seen, containing not Bimes, but the words in 
Norse — " Sont Ulf the Black raised this cross for Amo 
his wife." The abbey of Castle Bushen, in the south of 
the Island, has been justly described as a scene full of the 
most solemn associations — the resting place of kings, 
bishops, abbots, and holy men. Its foundation-stone 
was laid in 1098. It was also the last monastery dis- 
solved in the British isles. 

I confess, however, that the " kirk " on which I looked 
with the tenderest interest was that of Kirk Michael, 
associated as it must ever be with the memory of the 
good Bishop Wilson. " To think of Bishop Wilson with 
veneration," said Dr. Samuel Johnson, " is only to agree 
with the whole Christian world." In 1730 he instituted 
the Widows' and Orphans' Fund in behalf of the femilies 
of the poor Manx clergy. At the time of his death, 
March 7, 1755, in the ninety-third year of his age, and 
the fifty-eighth of his ordination or consecration, he was 
engaged in the translation of the Bible into Manx. 
Queen Anne had oflFered to prefer him to an English 
bishopric, and in 1735 the Queen of George II. was very 
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desirous of keeping him in England, but he would not 
be persuaded. The story is told that one day as he 
was coming to pay his duty to the Queen, when she 
had several prelates with her, she turned round and 
said, "See here, my lords, is a bishop who does not 
come for a translation." " No, indeed, and please your 
Majesty," replied the bishop, " I will not leave my wife 
in my old age because she is poor." 

The Isle of Man has had its own share of ecclesiastical 
changes. In the twelfth century it . acknowledged the 
sway of the Archbishop of Drontheim. In the fourteenth 
century it passed into the hands of the Church of Bome. 
In the sixteenth century it was finally placed under the 
jurisdiction of York. The Manx boast, and I believe 
justly, that in no part of the world is religious toleration 
better understood and established than in Mona's 
Isle: although, when the followers of Fox and Penn 
found their way to the island, and were successful in 
converting several of the natives to their faith and mode 
of worship, they were not suffered to remain in peace, but 
were driven from the Island, with their property confiscated : 
the only trace now of their former existence being their 
burial ground at Maughold, " Rollich-ny-Quacheryn," 
the graveyard of the Quakers. At the present day, 
however, the Isle of Man is quite a stronghold of Non- 
conformity, and we have the best authority for the 
statement, that the Nonconformist churches outnumber 
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the parish churches in the proportion of four to one, while 
the congregations assembling within each respectively 
are very nearly in the same proportion. 

" And now to close this glance at Mona*s charms, 
Beautiful Isle, retreat from toil to peace ; 

To these fair hilLs and shores, the heart still warms, 
That picture on the landscape cannot cea^e : 

May happiness from year to year increase 
To the indwellers of thy Island Home ; 

Thou boon restorer, life and health's brief lease, 
^Vhen by the searbreeze. and old Ocean's foam, 
On summer day or autumn eve, we roam. 

Farewell, dear Mona ; gladsome happy hours; 

The lofty crags, the woods, the fairy dales : 
The leafy glens and ivy-mantled bowers, 

Filled with the old world's legendary tales ; 
And old world elfins, sporting in green vales, 

Mysterious cairns, and bearded Druids' well ; 
And these the waters whitened with the sails 

Of Norsemen rovers, as the records tell ; 

To all we bid adieu : good night, farewell."* 

* Adapted from the Manx poet, Ouseley. 
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" The city weeps : with slow and solemn show 

The dark-plumed pomp sails through the crowded way, 
And walls and roofs are topped with thick display 

Of waiting eyes that watch the wendipg woe. 

What man was here, to whose last fateful march, 
The marshalled throng its long-drawn convoy brings, 
like some great conqueror's when victory swings 

Her vans o'er flower-spread path and wreathed arch ? 

No conqueror's kind was here, nor conqueror's kin, 
But a strong-breasted, fervid-hearted man. 

Who from dark dens redeemed, and haunts of sin, 
The city waifs, the loose unfathered clan. 

With prouder triumph than when wondering Rome 

Went forth, all eyes, to bring great Caesar home." 

John Stuabt Blackie. 
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N the Lecture Hall of a Presbyterian Church 
in England, it cannot be out of place to 
remark upon the fact that during the past 
twelve months • four representative Scottish 
ministers, each belonging to a different de- 
Domination, have been removed by the hand of death. 
The Church of Scotland has been called on to lament 
genial, generous, large-hearted Norman McLeod. The 
United Presbyterian Church has been in sorrow over the 
loss of its most original mind, Dr. William Anderson, of 
Grlasgow. The Scottish Episcopal Church misses the 
happy Christianity of Dean Ramsay. And now the Free 
Church, to the remotest comer of the Shetlands and the 
Hebrides, is in mourning over the grave of " the prince of 
British preachers," as the 2'mies once termed him — the 
bom orator, the self-sacrificing philanthropist, the out- 
spoken and intrepid social reformer, Thomas Guthrie. 
• Delivered March 3, 1871 
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Whatever may be any man's opinion of the Scottish 
Disruption of 1843, it can be denied by none that its 
leading men were masters in Israel, and each the comple- 
ment of the other. They could never have exchanged 
places. There was Chalmers, carrying on his broad 
shoulders the learning of a university. There was Cun- 
ningham, with a debating power that struck like a sledge 
hammer, and ground to powder. There was Buchanan, 
the author of " The Ten Years' Conflict," with his pro- 
found sagacity in counsel, one of the greatest ecclesiastical 
statesmen of any church. There was Candlish, with a 
subtlety in argument that searched every crevice, and 
pierced Uke a lance. There was Guthrie, with his com- 
mand of the heart, his pathos, his humour, his descriptive 
faculty, his hold upon the conmion people that made 
him a king of men. 

I believe in no hero worship. I deify no man. There 
is one Grod. And yet I would be false to my own most 
solemn convictions of duty, false to the glory of the great 
Master who raises up for his own purposes his poUshed, 
although not in the present condition his perfected, 
instruments, if I did not this evening endeavour to weave 
from the life-story of a noble man some lessons which 
men of all churches and all countries and all ranks may 
profitably learn. 

Bom at Brechin, in Scotland, in 1803, and the son of 
the Provost, a mother's influence, so simple, so apt to be 
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forgotten, comes forcibly to the front in the case of 
Dr. Guthrie. That mother had seceded from the 
Established Church. I fear we must admit the ^Gospel 
was not preached in Scotland's National Church, in the 
beginning of the present century, with the fulness and 
freeness that characterise thatpreachingnow. Moderatism 
abounded, and moderatism will be best described by 
saying that this was its leading doctrine: every man 
must work out his own claim to heaven by piety and 
charity, looking to the sacrifice of Christ only to repair 
his deficiencies. "Let us tremble," said one of its 
favourite preachers, " to think that anything but virtue 
can recommend us to the Almighty. The real nature of 
the Christian service consists in gratefully adoring the 
Supreme Being, and diffusing the blessed influences of 
charity, moderation, and peace." A Gospel like this did 
not suit the deeply religious nature, satisfy the wants, 
nor feed the soul of the mother of Thomas Guthrie. 
She left the parish church of Brechin, and sat down in 
the humble Secession meeting house. There the provost's 
wife went every Sabbath morning, and there along with 
her went her little boy. Long years after, when Guthrie 
was in the very zenith of his &me, and staying at 
Brechin Castle as the guest of Lord Dalhousie, he used 
to worship half the day in the same Secession Church, 
though removed now to another locality, and changed 
into a more modem and ornamental building known by 
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the fine name of Maison Dieu. Nay, when Moderator 
of the Assembly of the Free Church, and delivering one 
of his Addresses in that capacity to Scotland, alluding to 
what lay so close to his heart (the Union of the United 
Presbyterian and the Free Church), he told how in his 
case it would only be a going back to his old youthful 
days, when, as a boy, he drank in Secession principles 
at his mother's side in the old Anti-burgher Kirk in 
Brechin. 

We have all no doubt often remarked, in reading the 
pages of Christian biography, how so many of our men 
of mark have traced their first and strongest impressions 
to a mother's power. Guthrie got the Gospel, the old 
Gospel, with which he moved and melted the most 
scholarly and refined audiences in the city of Edinburgh 
at his mother's knee and at his mother's fireside ; and so 
vivid to the very last was that image of his mother, that 
in the midst of one of his severer attacks during his last 
illness, when every one thought his hour was come, he 
lifted up his beaming eye, and said " It may be, before 
the morning dawn, I shall be with my mother and my 
Saviour." 

The story of Dr. Guthrie's early years is soon told. It 

« 

is a fine historical coincidence that Dr. Thomas M'Crie, the 
historian of John Knox, was one of his first school teachers. 
At twelve years of age — a year older than Chalmers was 
in similar circumstances — be went to the Uuiversity of 
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Edinburgh. After ten yeaxs' study he was licensed in 
the usual Presbyterian manner as a probationer for the 
holy ministry. Patronage, however, ruled the church. 
The people did not elect their own ministers. A settled 
sphere of labour for Thomas Gruthrie seemed £ir in the 
future. He went to Paris to study medicine and walk 
the hospitals. He returned to Brechin, and preferment 
not appearing yet, he entered his father's bank. How 
slender was the thread apparently, by which Guthrie's 
great services to the church and the world were hanging 
at this moment. These things, however, are all in safe 
and wise keeping ; there was a meaning in all this delay. 
These hours in the Paris hospitals taught Guthrie to pity 
suflFering, and help the poor in the wynds and closes of 
Edinburgh ; that Bank experience taught him money's 
worth, and how to manage men, when £150,000 had to 
be raised to build Manses for the Free Church ministers, 
and Guthrie, almost single-handed, raised the whole. 

There is a quiet seaside parish in Forfarshire, known by 
the name of Arbirlot. It looks out on the German Ocean. 
Thither, presented by Lord Panmure, the patron, Thomas 
Guthrie proceeded as minister inl830. He found his work 
hard. Not that the parish was large, or his labours great. 
Neither was the case ; but the congregation " slept" 
while he preached. The patron had presented the minister. 
The people had never been consulted ; they had had no 
part, or lot, or voice in the matter. Let the minister 
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please the patron. He could preach, and they could 
slumber. It was the cold, dreary reign of Moderatism, 
that Moderatism which, in its earlier stages. Bums 
scathed so deservedly, and which (Dean Stanley's lectures 
on " The Church of Scotland," notwithstanding), had it 
continued, would have spread moral ruin and death over 
the length and breadth of the land. 

Guthrie could make little or no impression on his con- 
gregation. He was at his wits' end. One day, from his 
Manse window, he saw a vessel in distress as it was 
making for Arbroath. It broke upon the rocks at last. 
Guthrie watched the scene, saw the efforts made to save 
the crew ; saw the rescue at last complete ; he resolved 
to go to his pulpit and tell the tale. The usual arrange- 
ments were being made for the comfortable nap. Some 
were already sleeping: others were beginning to follow : 
when out like a flash of lightning came that story of the 
shipwreck : and eyes were rubbed, and heads were lifted, 
and mouths were opened wide, and the swift tears came 
running down the cheeks. From that moment Guthrie 
learned the secret of his power, knew, like Samson, where 
his strength lay : the magic touch of illustration, so fre- 
quently drawn from the sea and seafaring — a touch that 
pervades all his books, and almost every sermon, that 
kept many a brilliant audience on the tiptoe of hushed 
delight, and that never, notwithstanding its familiarity, 
grew wearisome or tame. It has even been stated that 
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the great desire of Gruthrie s youthful heart was to be a 

sailor. 

In the little seaside parish of Arbirlot, however, the 

life-work of Thomas Gruthrie was not to be found. In 
one sense, indeed, that life-work was nearly brought to a 
premature close there; for he was struck down by a 
malignant fever, from which no one expected he would 
ever recover. But Grod had great things in store, for His 
servant. He raised him up from the very mouth of the 
grave, and in 1837 he was transferred to the collegiate 
charge of Old Greyfriars' Parish, in the City of Edin- 
burgh. This was the scene of all others to develop the 
genius of Guthrie. Many things were favourable. The 
spot was hallowed, first of all, by the memories and the 
graves of the martyrs of the Scottish Covenant, from one 
of whom, as he often used to tell, Guthrie himself was 
lineally descended : " My ancestor, James Guthrie, went 
singing up the gibbet, and bowed his head upon the 
block in the Grassmarket yonder; from that spot he 
went up to heaven to learn how God keeps his old pro- 
mise, ' Them that honour me I will honour.' " 

Again, the Church of the Old Greyfriars was situated 
in one of the worst districts of the whole of Edinburgh. 
Shortly after his settlement, Dr. Chalmers met Mr. 
Guthrie on George the Fourth's Bridge ; and looking 
through the railings down into the Cowgate, said, " Mr. 
Guthrie, I congratulate you, sir, on having come to a 
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most inviting field." If you can imagine the very 
worst parts of Liverpool at the present time ; or bring 
before you the " Liberties " of Dublin, or the purlieus of 
old St. Griles in London, these may give you some idea 
of " the most inviting field." 

Misery and wretchedness abounded on every hand. 
The foul air of the wynds and closes was but the coim- 
terpart of the moral atmosphere in which the dwellers 
lived. Wild and half-clad women ; drunken sots of 
husbands ; poor ragged children, in whom the very type 
of " the hmnan face divine" seemed to be disappearing — 
these met you at every turn. Truly it was " an inviting 
field" for any man who wished to do Christian work ; 
but it was a most uninviting field for one who simply 
wished to draw his stipend and enjoy a sinecure. 

One other feature in the Scottish metropolis in 1837 
we cannot pass over. Six years as it was before the 
disruption of the Church of Scotland, the non-intrusion 
controversy was at its height. Guthrie, belonging to 
the evangelical section, was received by his brethren — 
Chalmers, Candlish, Cunningham, Begg — with open 
arms. He was the sworn enemy of patronage. Even 
when his popularity had grown so great that the Church 
of the Old Greyfriars was filled to the door with the 
wealth and intellect of Edinburgh, he insisted, on the 
occasion of the erection of a new church, that as the 
poor had been excluded firom the old because they could 
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not compete with the rich in the payment of sittings, a 
considerable portion of the sittings in St. John's — the 
new building — should be free altogether, for the benefit 
of poor parishioners. There can be no manner of doubt 
that conduct like this deepened the power of Guthrie 
over the popular mind, gave an impetus to the contro- 
versy of the time, and showed the people what they 
might expect at the hands of the men who, resolved to 
slay patronage with the one hand, proposed to lift the 
poor with the other to their proper position in the house 
of God, and their share in saying who should or who 
should not be their spiritual teachers. 

And here it may be proper to take a glance round that 
extraordinary congregation to which, from first to last, 
Guthrie preached in Edinburgh. There at one time you 
might have seen Jefirey, the prince of critics, his keen 
eye and sharp face lit up with smiles and brightness. 
There, too, you might have seen Cockbum, awed by one 
who was as great a humourist as himself, but who felt 
that life had a terribly serious side after all. The first 
of British physicians — at least in his own walk — was 
there; and the gentle womanly eye of Sir James Simpson 
brimmed as the preacher described the broken heart of 
Jesus. And who is that in the comer, with the big 
shaggy head and the shepherd's plaid across his 
shoulders? It is the Cromarty stonemason, now the 
editor of the Witness — Hugh Miller. 
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and learned and polished university professors imbned 
with the classical and the scientific, down to the humblest 
labouring man and simple servant girl, and had seen all 
equally ii^uenced and borne away by the commanding 
eloquence of the preacher, and had ourselves felt the 
over-mastering power of his grasp." 

One critic has, indeed, said that his first volume of 
published sermons does not contain so much "The 
G-ospel in Ezekiel," as the poetry in Gruthrie ; there are 
few men poets in the world, however, and if any man 
has the genius to clothe the G-ospel in the language ' of 
picturesque illustration, and refined taste, and beautiful 
drapery, and so to recommend it to the most fastidious and 
cultured minds, he has accomplished a great, a imique 
work, even if he accomplished nothing more. In fact, it 
is impossible to describe the preaching of Gruthrie ; there 
was nothing like it in its day and especially in its day of 
glory, in Grreat Britain. Homer himself, I have heard 
Professor Blackie, another of his hearers, say, could never 
have drawn his pictures better : and I remember, as if it 
were yesterday, when Gruthrie in 1860 preached the 
opening sermon at the celebration of the ter-centenary 
of the Scottish Eeformation in the Free Church Assembly 
Hall, fiwjm the words : — " The truth shall make you 
firee " the last five minutes (it was a week-day sermon 
certainly) of that noble discourse, one of the finest 
Gruthrie ever preached, signalized and broken in upon 
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every now and again by bursts of applause. Those of 
you who go and read that sermon will easily understand 
how the pent-up feelings of an audience roused to the 
highest pitch broke the barriers on that occasion of 
wonted propriety. To say nothing of his own congre- 
gation, nothing of the city of Edinburgh, nothing of 
frequent ministrations in all parts of the coimtry, the 
good that Guthrie's preaching in the days of his fulness 
and maturity must have done among the aristocracy, as 
they crowded round him every summer and autumn in 
passing through the Scottish Metropolis and otherwise — 
was I believe incalculable. 

Into Guthrie's labours in connection with the Scottish 
Disruption and the services he rendered the Free Church, 
I cannot go at length. Nor is it needful. He fought 
nobly for what he believed to be the rights of the people. 
He clung with tenacity to Christ's Covenant and Crown. 
And yet amid all the fury of the strife, the gladiator 
himself made few, if any, personal enemies. The penalty 
of his advocacy of the Manse Fund — an advocacy begun 
shortly after 1843 — ^was heart disease for life. He had 
travelled Scotland from north to south. He had made 
raids into England, as he used to say, for English gold. 
All of us can understand the personal and domestic 
sacrifice involved : all the more that the temptation to 
remain in the Established Church, and so be saved all 
this and much more I cannot enter upon, had been far 
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stronger to Guthrie than perhaps to any other beyond at 
any rate two or three. The heart of every father also 
will understand this : in the midst of his untiring jour- 
neys scarlet fever assailed his large family in Edinburgh : 
(" I am a poor man," he used sometimes to say, " rich 
in nothing but children"): and for a time, at each of the 
hurried visits he was able to snatch from his great enter- 
prise, he would find on returning home another and yet 
another of his family prostrated with the disease. But 
commending them to the Master he served, he was off 
again : and while the father spared no strength of his 
own for others, a kind Providence spared the strength 
and lives of all his children for him. 

It is deeply touching to go back to some of these 
" Manse " speeches of Dt, Guthrie, and read them now. 
The " outed " ministers who had to worship often on the 
cold seashore, because Established Church landlords 
refused them " sites " for their churches, were as badly 
provided in many a heart-breaking instance, with a 
dwelling for their wives and children. . They had left the 
Parish Church ; they had left the Parish Manse along 
with it. Hear Guthrie, as he is telling the tale of a 
brother minister in the far north, in preaching his funeral 
sermon : — " I saw him in his mean bed, the slates as 
near his face as the coffin lid is near it now ; there was 
the hoar frost within and the snow without ; his very 
breath upon the blankets was frozen as hard as an icicle. 
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whilst through the roof of his dwelling you might hava 
counted the stars of heaven innumerable." No wonder 
that mere political writers have said : — " Such hardships, 
endured by such men, whom the nation loved, though 
the landlords persecuted, did more than any political 
agitation could have done to render Scotland a demo- 
cratic country." 

I pass now to another department of the life-work of the 
subject of this narrative. Thomas Guthrie was a poet ; 
he was a preacher ; he was a platform orator ; he was also 
an intensely practical man, and equally great at both poles 
of hmnan society. We can see him writing his sermons 
in his vestry yonder in the Old Greyfriars, with the 
tombs of the martyrs round him ; and then, when his 
fingers were tired, going down to the Grassmarket, and 
the long narrow street of the Cowgate, to warn the 
sinner, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, or, 
climbing the creaking wooden stair, to comfort the 
djdng on their pallet of straw. 

It was reserved for Guthrie to focus and crystallise 
the floating proposals, for Eagged Schools. He got his 
facts together. He explored the dens and the slums of 
the city. He visited the police oflSce in the small hours 
of the morning, and he saw there the poor orphan 
children, homeless and friendless, crouching or sleeping 
in the different wards or cells — the wreck of society 
gathered in at the evening, to be let out in the morning, 
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only to drift in again with the evening's tide. He went 
to St. Anthony's Well, on Salisbury Crags, and as the 
poor ragged girls ran up with their " tinnies" — the tin 
cups filled with water which they offered to the passer-by 
for a copper — he sat down like one of old who sat at 
Jacob's Well, and, speaking kindly words and asking 
kindly questions, got the evidence he needed for what 
was pressing on his heart. 

It was in circumstances like these, the idea possessed 
his mind that Sheriff Watson, of Aberdeen, and Lord 
Ashley (now the Earl of Shaftesbury) had discovered the 
ri^t plan of dealing with the Arab population of our 
large cities and towns. True, before any of them, John 
Pounds, the poor cobbler of Portsmouth, had caught it, 
running after the outcast children of that southern sea- 
port, and bribing them to come and learn their letters at 
his shoemaker's stall, by a warm potato held under their 
very nose, " as hot as their own tempers," , as Gruthrie 
once said, " and as ragged as the coat they wore." 
The pictures were harrowing in the extreme. " It's a' 
verra weel, sir," said one destitute woman to Guthrie, 
" speakin' to me o' the guid place aboon ; but I'm cauld 
and hungry, sir, and my bairns hae naething to eat." 
" I had often seen death," remarked Guthrie, " but 
never famine before ; and now shocked to read it in the 
emaciated forms and hollow cheeks of these children — 
one of them was despatched for a loaf of bread. I have 

p 
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been in a menagerie when the wild beasts were fed ; I 
have seen the lion, the tiger, the lank and hungry wolf 
fall fiercely on their evening meal, but never more keenly, 
with more voracity and avidity than these human creatures 
on that bread. These are the homes out of which we 
draft our recruits ; these are the children whom we em- 
brace, and few things are more pleasant than to see how 
soon, amid the light, and love, and knowledge of our 
asylum, they lose that sad and suffering look, grow merry 
as crickets, sharp as needles, playful as kittens, cheerful 
as larks ; how the plain, but wholesome food, lights the 
dull eye, fills up the hollow cheek, and rounds off the 
angles of starvation into plumpness, and flowing lines of 
grace and beauty." 

By and by Dr. Guthrie published his " Plea for Eagged 
Schools." It took the country by storm. Jeffrey retold 
its story in the Edinburgh Review. Statesmen began to 
look on. The keynote was this : these children, objects 
of punishment, ought rather in a Christian coimtry to be 
objects of pity. The lifeboat is good, but the lighthouse 
is better. It is well to rescue : it is better far to prevent 
the rescue being required. There were three hundred 
children within the building in Ramsay Lane. They came 
in the morning. They went away at night. They received 
three meals a-day. They were educated in the ordinsuy 
branches of knowledge. They were trained to industrial 
pccupa.tions, They were instructed in the Protestant 
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Scriptures, a privilege for which Guthrie had to fight one 
of his hardest battles with a section of the public ; but he 
fought it and conquered. The effect was soon visible. 
These three hundred children were saved from the street 
and the gaol: saved from being pests .to society, and 
turned into honest and useful citizens. " We have by our 
own efforts, and God's blessing," said Dr. Guthrie, "turned 
into useftQ members of society, in a year or two, more 
than three hundred children, at an expense of £6000, who 
would as criminals, when the state was done with them, 
have cost her nearly £100,000." 

These words tell of the results of Guthrie's labours — the 
erection of the Edinburgh Original Ragged Industrial 
School in 1847, the parent of many a similar noble 
institution in all parts of the land. His "Pleas for 
Eagged Schools," taken in conjunction with his " City : 
its Sins and Sorrows," show us the deep personal interest 
Guthrie took in every sphere of social amelioration ; and 
it is interesting to remember that shortly after he retired 
from the active pastorate of his church in 1864, men of 
all shades of political and religious opinion, from the then 
Prime Minister, the Eight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, down- 
wards, united in a public testimonial of plate and the sum 
of £5000 — the philanthropist's reward even in the present 
life — for his disinterested labours in the cause of charity 
and reUgion. 
It is diflScult indeed to say in what department of 
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social reform the lamented preacher most shone. On no 
platform was he more at home than on that of total 
abstinence; and to no cause did he render more trenchant 
and effective service. The waifs of womanhood found 
in Guthrie a true and tender friend. The welfare of the 
poor cabmen of Edinburgh had a warm place in his heart: 
and one sight in this connection, engraven on memory's 
page, I see before me now. It was a cabmen's supper 
party at twelve o'clock at night. Dean Samsay was in 
the chair. Miss Catherine Sinclair gave the entertain- 
ment. Dr. Guthrie had agreed to speak. He rose at 
two o'clock in the morning. With these poor but honest 
men before him, the great master of human emotion 
struck the chord he knew so well : their homes, their 
wives, their children, their sisters, their very horses. 
The sleeve of many a rough coat went up to many an 
eye. The chord was changed, and peals of merriment 
rang out from these strong throats. These much neg- 
lected men were thrilled ; and many a wife and child, 
ay, and many a poor dumb animal itself, I can well be- 
lieve, got the benefit of that thrill for many days there- 
after.* 

Into Guthrie's labours as an author, beyond the hints 
already dropped, I cannot now enter. His Sunday 

* The biographers of Dr. Guthrie have done the author the hon- 
our of quoting this anecdote in Vol. II. of the " Autobiography and 
Memoir," page 263, from the report of this lecture in the Lherpod 
Mercv/ry of March 4, 1873, 
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Magazine, with its beautiful breadth and catholicity, 
sent his sermons and scripture expositions, descriptions 
of continental rambles, pleas for continental missions, 
and eloquent words in behalf of London charities, into 
every comer of the land. No wonder his publishers 
collected these sermons into volumes and called them 
" Speaking to the Heart." The grand central doctrine 
of what some would call our paasi and old-fashioned 
Christianity was ever in the front— Christ, and Him 
crucified — and, wisely judging that if he once caught a 
man's heart for Christ he would soon have his head, he 
sent his " winged words " there. 

The labours of Dr. Gruthrie also for the union of the 
Presbyterian Churches I cannot touch, but I cherish it 
as a characteristic recollection that the last time I saw 
him was at the door of the United Presbyterian Synod 
Hall, in Edinburgh, standing in the lobby, just before 
the commencement of an important union debate. It 
was in harmony with this, that when his congregation, 
true to their old minister, assembled in a body for solemn 
prayer before he was conmiitted to the silent grave, they 
met in a neighbouring United Presbyterian Church, and 
not in any of their own. 

The story of Dr. Guthrie's last illness is known to you 
all, and how the Queen of England, with maternal as 
well as queenly sympathy (a sympathy with her people 
that will make a republic in this land impossible) — and 
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how even from distant Berlin the Empress of Germany 
sent words of condolence to cheer him on his dying pil- 
low. The little Brechin boy had surely served his day and 
generation well, when the courts of the two greatest 
nations in Europe sent their messages over the throbbing 
wire to the heart that soon itself would throb no longer. 
And that other message of England's Queen to the be- 
reaved femily, delivered in person by an admiral of the 
fleet — how it reveals the noble nature that, itself in 
widowhood, can mourn with other widows, whether they 
be an exiled Empress at Chislehurst, the widow of the 
captain of the Northfleet, or the widow of a Presbyterian 
minister like Norman M'Leod or Thomas Guthrie. You 
forget the Queen ; you love the woman that, far beyond 
the gaieties of courts or the tedious splendours of a 
drawing room, can weep with those that weep, and fulfil 
the law of Christ in bearing others' burdens. 

The last Sabbath of February, 1S73, had scarcely closed 
when, in Guthrie's own fine figure, his Master, like Joseph, 
sent the chariot to bring his servant home. At three- 
score years and ten, his work was over. His Sabbath sim 
had set — set, too, beside the sea he loved so well. 
Midnight found him in the arms of death ; morning saw 
him in his Saviour's bosom. Why mourn for such a man ? 
The loss is ours, not his. If thus we mourn, we may. 
With him it is eternal gain. 

It was an immense assembly that saw him to his grave; 
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while, as the magistrates and town council stood on the 
one side of it in their robes of scarlet and fine linen, with 
surging multitudes behind, the children (boys and girls) 
of his own ragged school stood upon the other — society's 
two extremes — and sang, while strong men were moved to 
deep emotion by the children's voices, and among the mass 
of faces there were few dry, " There is a happy land." 

And thus heaven is richer and earth is poorer now. 
Guthrie was but a Presbyterian minister, as some perhaps 
would say ; and yet he has left a name to be remembered 
for generations — a name for the centuries. There might 
be greater scholars, more learned in the learning of other 
days (that he did not despise) ; but Guthrie brought his 
learning to bear upon his own day, and " the blessing of 
him that was ready to perish came upon him, and he 
caused the widow's heart to sing aloud for joy." There 
might be deeper thinkers, who could argue better accord- 
ing to the logic of the schools; but Guthrie understood 
the Bible and he found enough of thinking there to take 
it out, and' glorifying the old Gospel with the sunlight 
of all that was good and beautiful and true, in parable 
or poetry, to send it to the hearts and homes of men. 
Alas I that in these times of scepticism and trouble and 
rebuke, we are to miss for ever the flash of fire from 
Thomas Guthrie, and that over his tombstone we have to 
write the words — the inscription over the grave of Han- 
nibal — " We greatly desired him in the day of battle." 
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There are jEathers and mothers this night, the heads of 
Christian homes, brightened by the influence of Christ*8 
religion, he rescued from the streets, when children. There 
are men and women he led to the Saviour's feet, many of 
whom, no doubt, he has met already in the better land, 
many more of whom are on their way to join him there. 
In this land ; in distant Australia, where his boys, in rags 
no longer, went as emigrants; in the Far West of America ; 
in a score of honest trades and honourable professions, his 
memory will be held in reverence for many a day. The 
Free Church Manses, alone, will be his monimients; and, 
as the night wind shrieks over the wild moorland, where 

• 

many of them stand, the little family at the manse fire- 
side, martyrs no longer, will bless the name of Thomas 
Guthrie. He is gone, but we are living. Let us live, 
then, that so, when we are dead, men will say of ,us— 
noblest epitaph and crowning fame I — They worked 
for God ; for eternity, in time: for souls, and not for self; 
for Christ, and not for mammon. 

" Not many lives, but only one have we — 

Frail fleeting man ! 
How sacred should that one life ever be — 

That narrow span ! 
Day after day, filled up with blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil" 
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" By the blue rusMng of the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing Lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her one care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake ! — 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 
Than join the crushing crowd, doomed to inflict or bear.** 

Bybon. 
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N a short conversation I had the pleasure of 
having with our esteemed Presbyterian father, 

.V the Rev. Dr. Norman McLeod in Liverpool, 
three weeks before his death, he told me 
that he had crossed the English Channel no 
ver than fifty-one times ; that he had been in the 
IT quarters of the globe ; that for the first fourteen 
ars of his ministerial life he had spent six weeks 
jularly every year on the Continent of Europe ; that 
had been in every European capital ; and that his 
perience was, that there was nothing like travelling 
r broadening a man's ideas. In such views I most 
•mpletely coincide. 

Having to speak this evening of " Geneva in a few of 
s historical, ecclesiastical, and literary associations," I 
^gin by remarking that the city itself is situated at the 
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western extremity of the lake of the same name, at the 
point where it is narrowed into the river Rhone. At the 
present day, although the capital of one of the smallest 
cantons, it is the richest and most populous town in 
Switzerland. This allusion to the size of the canton (it 
is only fifteen miles long by as many broad) suggests 
in passing the contemptuous exclamation of the Emperor 
Paul of Bussia, on hearing of some commotion in the 
little shire : " Pshaw 1 it is only a tempest in a glass of 
water ;'* while the sneer of Voltaire, who satirized its 
political importance in the following words is well known : 
" Truly, gentlemen, when I shake my wig, I powder all 
your Republic." 

A few topographical details may have their interest. 
Geneva has six bridges over the blue and arrowy Rhone. 
No fewer than 70,000 watches are annually manufactured 
in the city. Its English garden on the lake is quite 
worthy of London. Its new Russian church, with its 
glittering gilded domes, erected by contributions from 
the Imperial and other Russian &milies, is a very fine 
specimen of modem Grreek ecclesiastical architecture. 
Its jewellers' shops on the Grand Quay are so many art- 
galleries and houses of treasure : while the beauty of its 
situation is unsurpassed even in a land where every new 
point is a new attraction. Standing, for example, on the 
handsome Bridge of Mont Blanc, completed so recently 
as 1862, you have on a clear evening a panorama of the 
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Mont Blanc group, in almost its entire extent, although 
the group itself is distant about fifty miles. The first 
sight of ••* a snow mountain " is exhilarating almost to 
inspiration. I cannot put it into words ; but Professor 
Tyndal has said: — " Whenever I feel thoroughly worn 
out, I just go off to the neighbourhood of a snow moim- 
tain, and that brings me right again ; nothing, in fact, 
does me so much good." There is, beyond all doubt, an 
eminently bracing power in such an atmosphere. You 
feelitat Interlacken in the presence of the Jungfrau: you 
feel it at Geneva in the breeze that comes across from 
the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The Lake of Geneva has been a theme of admiration 
for many centuries. It roused even Voltaire to en- 
thusiasm. Alexander Dumas compares it with the Bay 
of Naples. Goethe sang its praises in German lyrics : 
and the lines of Byron in ChUde Harold have never 
beeu surpassed, and carry their own moral : — 

" Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face 

The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 

Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue : 
There is too much of man here to look through 

With a fit mind, the might which I behold ! 
Clear placid Leman, thy contrasted Lake 

With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 

Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring." 

I shall now oflFer a word or two on the general his- 
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torical associations of Geneva. The city is mentioned 
in the De Bello GalLico of Caesar under the name of 
Oenava. '' Extremmn oppidum AUchrogwm est 
proxiTnumque Helvetiorunh. finihua Genava. Ex eo 
oppido pons ad Relvetios pertinet^ quefm Ccesar jvhet 
readndi."* ('*The furthermost town of the Allobrogi, 
and the nearest to the borders of the Helvetii, is Geneva. 
From that town a bridge extends to the Helvetii, which 
Csesar orders to be cut away.") The result was, that the 
fiomans planted the standard of their eagles on the Swiss 
Hills, and embraced Geneva within the bounds of the 
Eoman empire. It would be tedious to describe 
minutely how on the decline and fall of the Soman Empire 
Geneva became subject to Burgundy : how it became the 
battle-ground of a series of struggles between the Bishops 
of Geneva, who aimed at the temporal power (an old 
failing in the Church of Eome, you will therefore see), 
and the Dukes of Savoy on the Italian side of the Lake 
who disputed the Bishops' claims : how the disputes of 
the Huguenots and the Mamelukes also arose : and how 
both the City and the Canton of Geneva became weakened 
by intestine troubles. Those who wish to see several of 
these points brought out in an agreeable and interesting 
form, together with most graphic descriptions of the 
scenery of Switzerland, would do well to read Sir Walter 
Scott's Anne of Gderstem^ where, as in Quentva 
Dui'ward — narrating the internal troubles of Belgium, 
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and especially of Li^ge — they will find the dissensions 
between the Swiss Cantons and their struggles for inde- 
pendence recorded with great fidelity and power. On 
the 15th of April, 1798, the French entered Geneva, 
annexed the town to the French Eepublic, abolished its 
independent position as a Swiss Canton, and made it the 
capital of the " Departement du Leman." On the over- 
throw of the first Napoleon, its liberty and independence 
were restored : the Congress of Vienna considerably en- 
larged its territory: and it became the twenty-second 
Canton of the Swiss Confederation. So recently as 1847 
Greneva was the scene of another revolution. The old 
aristocratic party, long inert, which had enclosed Geneva 
with walls, and done nothing to improve its clusters of 
then narrow and ill-drained streets, was overthrown. A 
democratic and progressive party attained to power. By 
the new constitution all male citizens of twenty-one 
years of age were to exercise the right of electing their 
representatives to the Council or Parliament at Berne. 
No member of parliament was to be under twenty- 
five years of age. A representative was to be chosen 
for every 666 inhabitants ; although I have never 
been able to understand why this particular number 
should have been chosen — mysterious number of the 
Beast in the Book of Eevelation ! At the present day 
the population of Geneva is 48,000, of whom only 
} 6,000 are Boman Catholics, I say only : true, 16,000 
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is one-third of 48,000, but in Lucerne, with a popu- 
lation of 12,000, there are only 680 Protestants. 

It is impossible, however, to separate the historieal 
associations from the ecclesiastical. The religious prin- 
ciples which since the siiteenth century have shaken 
Europe to its foundation, have, to a very large extent, 
emanated from Geneva. The year 1532 saw William 
Farel in the city. Studying for the Church of Some, in 
Paris, Farel was distinguished above all his compeers in 
earnestness amounting to extravagance, in behalf of the 
Soman Catholic religion. By and by he was led to mix 
with the Waldenses. They induced him to read the 
Bible. The " entrance" of God's word gave "light." Farel 
was converted to Protestantism, and impulsive, like Paul 
of old, " straightway he preached." He made Swit;Ber- 
land the scene of his labours. At Basle he opened his 
career by a public " disputation" in the great Cathedral 
on the banks of the Shine, sustaining thirty theses in 
behalf of the new and purer doctrine. From Basle he 
proceeded to Strasburg, from Strasburg to Berne, from 
Berne to Neuchatel, from Neuchatel to Geneva, preach- 
ing the Gospel, sometimes, I admit, with considerable 
violence, but always with growing and most encouraging 
success. The year 1534 was the year of Farel's great 
triumph in Geneva. The Seformers filled the churches. 
The Soman Catholic clergy retired to Fribourg and Lau- 
sanne. In August, 1535, the Town Council of Geneva 
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pubKcly proclaimed that the Protestant religion was 
henceforth the religion of the Canton. 

I am not an indiscriminate admirer of William Farel. 
He was too much inclined to be the Draco of the Ee- 
formation. He represented Protestantism too much on 
the side of severity and prohibition, and too little on the 
side of " Peace on earth and goodwill to men." He once 
compared Erasmus, for example, to Balaam — a most un- 
happy comparison every way. Farel was an iconoclast; 
and it was not to be wondered at that the gentle scholar 
of Rotterdam wished a more loving exhibition of the 
Grospel, and that (Ecolampadius, his other colleague at 
Basle, called for calmer and less demonstrative preaching. 
At the burning of Servetus also in Geneva, Farel per- 
mitted his horror of Papal error to choke his humanity, 
and exclaimed, as the victim was being consimied to 
ashes, and was uttering his last prayer from the flames : 
" See what power the devil has over one who has fallen 
into his hands." We are not to wonder, however, at these 
blemishes on the characters of the early Reformers after 
all. They had only just left a persecuting church, and 
it could scarcely be expected that they would carry with 
them no part of its essentially persecuting spirit. 

The work of Reformation begun by Farel in Geneva, 
was continued by a Reformer greater still. This was 
Jean Chauvin, as he is known in Geneva at the present 
day, or John Calvin, as we pronounce the name. Calvin 

Q 
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was bom in Picardy, Jnly 10, 1509. At twelve years of age 
be bad been appointed to a cbaplaincy in the Cathedral 
Chnrch of bis native town, Noyon. Anxious to pursue 
bis studies, he went to Paris in bis fourteent]^ yes^r, 
and studied Latin under one, with whom most boys are 
familiar at school — Corderius — or, as we used most irreve- 
rently to call him, **01d Corduroy." Under the teaching 
of Corderius, whose knowledge of Latin resembled that of 
an old Boman, as indeed Calvin's own subsequently did 
— witness his " Institutes of the Christian Religion" — the 
student from Picardy was characterised by such grave 
severity of manners that his fellow-studcDts termed him 
" The Accusative." From Paris he went to Orleans, where 
Beza tells us that after supper, he would spend hiilf the 
night in study, thus lapng the foundation of the ill- 
health that marked his later life. From Orleans he went 
to Bourges, from Bourges back to Paris : the Reformed 
Faith, at each new point in his travels, forcing con- 
victions deeper and yet deeper into his heart, which in 
Paris, on his return were greatly confirmed by the influ- 
ence of the Queen of Navarre. The Sorbonne, that is, 
the University of Paris, at last took alarm. Calvin had 
to flee. Escapiug from his bed-room by tying his sheets 
together and making a rope of them, he fled in the guise 
of a vine-dresser to the south of France, and latterly to 
Basle, where the first edition of the " Institutes" was 
published. From Basle he went to Greneva. Farel 
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Tilled him to come to the front. Unlike Farel and 
Luther, Calvin was strangely disinclined to assume any 
prominence. " Let me give myself," he said, " to my 
own intense thoughts, and my own private studies." 
Intellectual leisure was his ambition; intellectual labour 
in his study his desire. Farel actually cursed him. 
"I lay the curse of Grod upon you," he exclaimed, " and 
upon your studies, if you refuse your aid to the Church 
of Geneva in her time of need." " It was," records 
Calvin, " as if God had seized me by His awfiil hand from 
heaven." 

The result was a Protestant Confession of Faith. It 
was forthwith proclaimed in the' Cathedral of St. Peter, 
Calvin's Church in Geneva, where his chair still stands in 
the pulpit. One looks at it with reverence. I only 
know another chair to be named alongside of it : John 
Knox's study chair, in his old house in the High Street of 
Edinburgh. The new faith quickly spread in Geneva, 
and the changes wrought were most astonishing. Seve- 
rity, however, produced the usual reaction. Accustomed 
to licence and frivolity, the populace rose in rebellion at 
the continued strain. After a residence of two years, 
Calvin was expelled from Geneva. His house, like 
John Knox's, in Edinburgh, to which I have just 
alluded, is of course one of the great sights of the 
city. It stands a little to the west of the Cathedral, in 
a narrow and somewhat steep street, which is entered by 
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an archway and courtyard, and — " Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon" — ^is now partly 
a convent, and partly a school taught by the Sisters of 
Mercy. 

Three years after his banishment, the Genevese re- 
called Calvin. Severity was better, after all, than anar- 
chy. In 1541 he returned. Immediately on his return, 
he seems to have considered himself Bishop, Mayor, 
Chief Constable, and Professor of Theology. His great 
autocratic scheme embraced the social, religious, indi- 
vidual political life of every citizen. It was Church 
and State to an extreme. , Calvin's dominion was para- 
moimt. He remained absolute master of Geneva for 
fifteen years.* , 

The burning of Michael Servetus is a sad stoiy. 
Servetus was a speculator in theology. A Spaniard by 
birth, he seems to have intermeddled, however, with 
many kinds of knowledge. He took his degree as a 

♦ " In Calvin there was, rightly or wrongly, a thoroughnefis which 
marks the man, and made him the reformer he became. I cannot 
help thinking of him, as of the young Napoleon, coming late in the 
day of Revolution, and with new methods changing the whole 
situation, or rather afterwards he reminds us of Wellington, in the 
coolness and patience of his courage, as well as his minuteness of 
organisation, waiting in his corner in Geneva, and ruling great 
portions of Europe from his camp on the entrenched heights of 
truth." — Calvin and Calvinism, an Address delivered in Sunderland 
at the English United Presbyterian Synod, by the Rev. William 
Graham, Liverpool, 1873. 
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the historian I have quoted, ^^and at some distajace 
from the city, Servetus was fastened to a stake, sur- 
romided by heaps of oak-wood and leaves, with his con- 
demned book and the manuscripts he had sent to Calvin 
attached to his girdle. Amid his agonising cries the fire 
was kindled, and the wretched man expiated his heresy 
amidst the flames." * 

Now, how much Calvin, let me here say, was really 
connected with this story will never now be known. 
That he was connected with it, is I fear beyond all doubt. 
It is distinctly recorded, however, that after the sentence 
of death was passed upon Servetus, Calvin relented and 
did everything in his power to have it commuted. 
Probably he was over-ruled by the voice of the other 
Reformers, while his colleague, Farel, as we have seen, 
was a man of unusual violence and passion. On such 
points the views of the best of the Eeformers must have 
differed sadly from ours : for even the gentle Melanchthon 

* " Nor let it be thought that I have forgotten Servetus and his 
tragic end. ut when I mention it I must add, that the blame 
thrown upon Calvin is most unrighteously one-sided. There was 
no man of that day, Romanist or Libertine, who would not have 
done 'the same — Luther perhaps excepted, and that only because of 
his instincts and against his principles. Servetus himself would 
have burnt Calvin, according to his teaching in his Chridianismi 
Restitutio. As well condemn Sir Matthew Hale, as a monster of 
injustice, because he sentenced witches to be burned, as Calvin for 
taking part, and that a mitigating one, in the execution of Ser- 
vetus."— Ca/vm and Calvirmm by the Rev. William Graham. 
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could only see cause for gratitude in the hideous tragedy. 
I do not defend — no man in his senses can — the burning 
of Michael Servetus, whoever did it. But let us remember 
what I have already mentioned, the lingering remains in 
the Eeformers of the persecuting spirit they had drunk 
in from the Church of Eome. Eemember, also, these 
were the days of " An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth." How long is it since, in our own country, mere 
boys were executed on the gallows for stealing a sheep ? 
Have we forgotten Judge JefiFries, or the hanging pro- 
pensities of the old Scotch Law-Lords, as recorded by 
Dean Eamsay ? The burning of Servetus must for ever 
remain a scandalous blot on the history of the Eeform- 
ation. But the wise way to deal with it is to face it, 
to admit it, to account for it as honestly as we can. 
Thus we shall not play into the hands of the adversary, 
fioman Catholic writers of all ages have made the most 
of this story, and it has lost nothing, as we can imagine, 
in passing through their hands. They of all men might 
be silent under the recollection of who implanted such 
intolerance and persecution in the breasts of Farel and 
Calvin, and surely the sun of the Eeformation is not to 
be eclipsed by this one solitary spot, which is only visible 
at all because all the rest is so beautiful and bright. 

The life-work of Calvin was the systematising of Pro- 
testant doctrine, and the organisation of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. The "Calvin Translation Society" have issued the 
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Writings of the great Reformers, in fifty-one large octavo 
volumes. With every word contained in these fifty-one 
volumes none of us can be expected to agree : but, as a 
rule, Calvin's exhibition of the doctrines of the Bible is in- 
valuable, especially Original Sin, Grace, and Eedemption. 
The Evangelical party in the Church of England : 
the Presbyterian Churches of England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, the Continent of America, and Australia : nearly 
all Nonconforming Denominations, at least a large 
proportion of them, have framed their creeds (where they 
have any) on a Calvinistic model, more or less strict : 
while even its opponents on the main point of distinction, 
viz. : — the operation of Divine grace in the salvation of 
sinners, must admit that the Theology of Calvin did 
more than all other influences put together to consolidate 
the scattered forces of the Eeformation, and is still the 
most living and powerful system of truth among all the 
Churches of Protestant Christendom. Calvinism, in 
short, is just the old " Three E's : " Euin by the Fall, 
Eedemption by Christ, Eegeneration by the Holy Spirit : 
the three great peaks of truth, like the three great peaks 
of Calvin's own mountain range at Geneva, towering 
aloft, far above all the speculations and theorisings of 
mien, and all pointing the one way to the Heaven that is 
above. 

I pass now to speak of the more purely literary 
memorabilia of the City of Geneva. On the 28th of 
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June, 1712, there was bom in No. 40, Grrande Eue, 
Geneva, in a four-floored dwelling, still kept in good 
order, and shewn to the passing tourist, Jean Jacques 
Eousseau. A bronze statue of the wild self-torturing 
sophist himself is also to be seen on Bousseau's Island, 
close to the Bridge of Mont Blanc, — a little suspension 
bridge connecting the larger bridge and the island, which 
is a favourite resort of the Genevese on summer evenings, 
for very agreeable open-air concerts, at one of which we 
were present, and which was thoroughly enjoyable. 

Eousseau's life was one of bitter melancholy, and the 
secret of its sadness appears to me to have arisen simply 
from his want of fixed principles in Eeligion. True, he 
lost his mother before he was a year old. Up to the age 
of twenty-one, he was successively pupil of a Protestant 
minister: a lawyer's clerk: an engraver: teacher of a 
charity-school in Turin: lackey to the Countess of 
VerceUi, being dismissed for steaKng some silk ribbon. 
Then he became a vagabond in every sense of the term. 
His wanderings led him to Paris, where, in 1741, he read 
a paper before the Academy of Science, to shew that he 
had made certain great discoveries in musical notation, 
but only to be told by the Academy that they were per^ 
fectly impracticable. Thence he went to Germany, then 
to David Hume, in the Lawnmarket of Edinburgh, with 
whom he soon quarrelled, thence back again to France^ 
and Paris, living all the while a life of almost incredible 
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grossness, and yet writing such sentences as these: — 
"Where is the Man, where is the Philosopher, who 
knows how to act, to soffer, and to die without weakness 
and without ostentation like Jesus Christ? Where Plato 
paints his imaginary just man, covered with all the 
ignominy of guilt, and deserving all the honours of 
virtue, he paints Jesus Christ in every stroke of his 
pencil. The resemblance is so strong that all the 
Fathers have perceived it. What sweetness, what purity 
in his manners! What affecting grace in his instruc- 
tions I What elevation in his maxims ! What profound 
wisdom in his discoveries 1 What presence of mind^ 
what delicacy, and what justness in his replies 1 What 
empire of his Passions 1 The death of Socrates, serenely 
philosophising with his friends, is the most gentle that 
one can desire : that of Jesus Christ expiring in torments, 
injured, derided, reviled, by a whole people, is the most 
horrible that one can fear. When Socrates takes the 
poisoned cup he blesses him who presents it, and also at 
the same time weeps : Jesus Christ, in the midst of a 
horrid punishment, prays for his enraged persecutors. 
Yes, if the life and death of Socrates are those of a 
Philosopher, the life and death of Jesus Christ, are those 
of a God." 

And yet the man who could write these beautifiil and 
touching words, could write such a book as " Emile," 
and such another book as " Le Contrat Social," — the 
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Social Contract — books so utterly and abominably bad, 
that even Voltaire sickened at them, and, by the order of 
the Magistrates of Geneva, they were publicly burnt, in 
1763, by the common hangman, as ^^ being scandalous, 
impious, and fitted only to destroy the Christian religion 
and all social government whatever." Carlyle speaks of 
Rousseau as "a man in convulsions." The epigram is 
true to the letter. Rousseau's ideas of social life, and of 
the family circle in particular, are the speculations, 
either of the wildest voluptuary, or of an escaped mad- 
man. Only once were they ever in favour as a nine 
days' wonder, viz. : during the period of the first French 
Revolution. 

A far truer book is Rousseau's "Confession: the Reveries 
of a solitary Wanderer." There the past comes back, with 
bitterness and self-reproaches : " the wages of sin," which 
is always " death " sooner or later, for thus the Devil 
pays his dupes. Rousseau never was a happy man, and 
he had himself to blame, for he failed to seek it, where 
alone true and abiding happiness can ever be found, in 
the peace of the Gospel of Christ. He was, in fact, 
a complete problem. It is almost past belief that 
one who led his life, could have taken in one of his 
writings such tremendously high ground as this, that 
all fables that ascribe reason and speech to animals 
should be withheld from children, as being only vehicles 
of deception. Surely, this was " straining at the gnat 
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and swallowing the camel:*' for what child ever yet 

was deceived by them, or can be having the evidence 
of his senses ? The poet Cowper answered hinn in one 
or two &miliar lines which are worth quoting : 

" I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no : 
Tis clear, that they were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable: 
And even the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a cock and bull, 
Must have a most uncommon skulL" 

Bousseau died July 2, 1778. " There is no denying 
the vices and meannesses," says his biographer, "that 
stained his life : these rest on the most unimpeachable 
testimony, viz. : — his own. His grand defect was : a 
strength of will." *' A man in convulsions," says Carlyle 
again, "is not strong, though six men cannot hold 
him." The lesson lies on the surface : choose the right 
road for life and then walk in it with persevering deter- 
mination. 

Geneva and its environs, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth, and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
were favourite retreats of the arbiters of literary taste, and 
the leaders of literary society. Voltaire, for example, in 
1759, purchased the estate of Femey, four and a half miles 
to the north of Geneva, to which the omnibus runs from 
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the lovely port of Lausanne, right opposite the hills of 
Savoy, and one of the most charming spots conceivable. 
The hotel is very third-rate now : but the Fairy Land 
of the adjoining hotel, the Beau Rivage^ did not exist 
in the days of Bjrron. The poet is said to have written 
the whole of the '' Prisoner of Chillon " in a forenoon 
and afternoon, in his room in the Hotel de VAncre, 
when a- prisoner himself on account of a very wet day. 
A few of the lines will not be out of place. 

" Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls : 

A thousand feet in depth below 

Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 

From Chillon's snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave enthralls : 

A double dungeon wall and wave 

Have made— and like a Uving grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay ; 

We heard it ripple night and day. 
Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd ; 

And I have felt the winter's spray 

Wash through the bars when winds were high, 

And wanton in the happy sky ; 
And then the very rock hath rock'd, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 

Because I could have smiled to see 

The death that would have set me free." 

Having named Lausanne, I may add, before leaving it, 
that in the garden of the Hotel Oibbon^ the well-known 
English historian of the same name, wrote the concluding 
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chapters of " The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire ;" the garden, situated on an eminence, overlooks 
the Lake of Geneva and the Hills of Savoy, and 
" Gibbon's Arbour " is still preserved. 

Coppet, a little above Femey, near Geneva, was a 
favourite retreat of Madame de Stael. The chateau or 
castle belonged to her father, Necker, a native of Geneva, 
and the famous Finance Minister of Louis XVI. Here 
the gifted daughter drew around her a great circle of 
savana and wits. The thin face of Voltaire was no 
doubt often to be seen in these gardens. And Rousseau 
would come to regenerate society with the morality he 
never practised. And no doubt Lord Byron limped in. 
And Gibbon would find it a pleasant rest fi-om his History. 
Goethe was also often there. What a galaxy of letters, 
specially pleasant to remember fi-om this fact, that in 
the case of Madame de Stael herself, religion happily 
was not wanting. Her grave and that of her father, 
Necker, lie a little to the west of the chateau. 

It is impossible, however, to go minutely into all the 
literary associations of this lovely scene. I might speak 
of the naturalists. Bonnet and De Saussure, both natives 
of Geneva : of the historian, Sismondi : of Diodati, the 
translator of the Italian Bible, — a villa, by the way, is 
named after him — of Lord Byron who made his home, 
during his residence in Geneva, on the left bank of the 
Lake, quite close to the town: of Turretin, the well- 
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HOMAS Babington, Lord Macaulay, may 
be regarded under the four aspects of Poet, 

Essayist, Statesman, and Historian. 

The author of " Ivry, a Song of the Hu- 
guenots ;" " The Armada, a fragment ;" and, 
above all, " The Lays of Ancient Rome," must be ac- 
corded a high place in the " metrical romance" or 
Ballad-Poetry. The best description of this metrical 
romance would be to say that it possesses much of the 
rapidity of movement and sharp sudden transition, with 
which we are familiar in the poetry of Homer — the 
noblest Ballad-Poetry in the world — much also of the 
picturesqueness of the Welsh and early English song, 
as preserved in Bishop Percy's " Eeliques :" much also of 
the sweetness and simplicity of the Castilian ballad, as 
presented to us in English attire by Lockhart, together 
with much of the word-painting and tender pathetic 
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touches characteristic of " The Jacobite Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border," which has been so effectively 
imitated by Aytoun, in his " Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers." 

As an Essayist, again, Macaulay may be said to have 
inaugurated an entirely new era in that special department 
of literary work. In place of the beautifully composed — 
always so, when the fingers of Addison held the pen — but 
mild and brief page or two of an essay in The Spectator^ 
The Toiler^ and The Rambler — ^you have in the Essays 
of Macaulay a brilliant series of literary, philosophical, 
and historical disquisitions ; each Essay a treatise, and a 
very complete treatise in itself, to which the title of the 
book under review, except in one or two cases, such as 
" Croker," and " Eobert Montgomery," simply serves as 
a kind of formal introduction. The variety of these 
" Essays" is astonishing, reminding us vividly of Scott's 
" Novels," where each fiction is the history of an epoch. 
Sometimes the Essayist ranges over the profoundest sub- 
jects of philosophy and political economy, as in the 
Essays on " Bacon" and " Mill:" sometimes you have a 
galaxy of lights in the firmament, or " A Gallery of 
Literary Portraits," to borrow the expression of Mr4 
Gilfillan, as in the Essays on " Dryden," " Addison" 
(Macaulay's favourite author), and " Sir William Tem- 
ple," sometimes you are introduced to the History of 
Continental Europe, as in the Essays on " Machiavelli," 
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** Frederick the Grwit,"' and ** Minilx^nu :'' aiui fittally% 
and most largely, to Britisih History* as5 in the Essays on 
^ Burleigh," where you have the roign of QutH*n Eliisa* 
beth, the Essay on ** Milton,'' where you have the 
Puritans and Charles L, the Essay on ** Sir James 
Mcintosh/' where you have Charles II. and the Revolu- 
tion, the Essays on " Horace WalpoUV' ** Chatham/* 
and " Pitt," where you have the reigns of the first three 
Georges, and the Essays on " Clive" and ♦* Warren 
Hastings," where you have the origin of our Indian 
Empire. 

As a Statesman, Macaulay will be Ix^st remembered as 
one of those great parliamentary orators who, on Iwth 
sides of the Speaker's chair, have ivudcnnl the British 
House of Commons, by their impassioned declamation, 
their fearlessness of free speech, their magnificent scho- 
larship, and their high personal character, the envy and 
amazement of the world. It is beyond my province this 
evening to refer to Macaulay's political connexions, to 
speak of the great wound of his life, his rejection for the 
City of Edinburgh, to awaken again the (u^ho of that 
unfortunate expression, " the bray of Ex(ii(»>r Hall," whic^h, 
perhaps, as much as anything else, cost him his seat. I 
daresay we might all agree in one part of Macaulay'H 
statesmanship, the practical work he did in India, when 
placed at the head of the "(Jommission for the Keform of 
East Indian Legislation," but I purpoH(;ly paHM all thin, 
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the subject before us being purely literary, and my desire 
to avoid anything which might have the appearance of 
political partisanship, or special political pleading. 

I have to speak, then, of '^ Lord Macaulay as a His- 
torian :'* in this capacity he will be best remembered ; 
and for that ** History " we have to thank in large 
measure, if not indeed altogether, the great political 
wound, to which I have referred. In one of his minor 
poems, in &ct^ entitled '^ lines written in August, 
1847/* beginning 

" The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o'er," 

Macaulay himself informs us of this. He has a night 
vision. The ** Faery Queens" pass before him. Each 
presents her salve for the great sore: The Queen of Grain, 
Fashion, Pleasure, Power ; and then comes ^ The Queen 
of literature,'' ** the last, the mightiest, and the best :" 



M 



Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
I from thy natal day fironounce thee Free ; 

And if for some, I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee." 



^ In this poem,^ says the late Dean Milman, ^ a po«[n 
in which are some of the finest stanzas in the language, 
Macaulay gave fiill vent to his feelings of indignation 
and sorrow; but at the same time, and in the same 
poem, he finds and expresses his lofty amse of omiso- 
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lation. The great debate was ended : he was released : 
he was emancipated firom public, &om parliamentary life. 
He might retire with dignity and honour to the undis- 
turbed, undistracted cultivation of letters — henceforth 
his study was to be his scene of action : literary fame 
was to be the undivided mistress of his affections : his 
earthly exceeding great reward." Such was the origin 
of Macaula/s " History of England : " the rejected of 
Edinburgh becomes a historian for all time. 

Proceeding now to examine Macaulay's " History," it 
will serve a useful purpose, in revealing the object he 
set himself in writing it to attain, to listen to his 
own views of what "a perfect history" ought to be. 
"A perfect history," then, according to the historian 
himself, in his review of " Hallam," is to combine the 
unity and order of the great classical historians with the 
diversity and immense range of modem affairs. It is 
not to be content with merely recording the wars and 
treaties, the revolutions and great constitutional changes, 
the lives of kings, statesmen, and generals: but it is to em- 
brace the manners, the usages, the social habits, the letters, 
the arts, in feet, the whole life of the nation — " not 
haughtily aristocratic, but shewing the progress of the 
people in all ranks, and all orders." Or, to quote the words 
of Macaulay's Essay on " History" in the Edmhwrgh 
Bevi&w for May, 1828 : " If any man should write the 
History of England, he would assuredly not omit the 
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battles, sieges, negotiations, seditions, ministerial changes. 
But with these he would intersperse the details which 
are the charm of historical romance. At Lincoln Cathe- 
dral there is a beautiful painted window, which was 
made by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass which 
had been rejected by his master. It is so far superior to 
every other in the church, that, according to the tradi- 
tion, the vanquished artist killed himself from morcifi- 
cation. In the same manner Sir Walter Scott has used 
those fragments of truth which historians have scornfully 
thrown behind them in a manner which may well excite 
their envy. He has constructed out of their gleanings, 
works which even considered as histories, are scarcely 
less valuable than theirs. But a truly great historian 
would reclaim those materials which the novelist has 
appropriated ; and if so, we should not then have to look 
for the wars of the Puritans in Clarendon, and their 
phraseology in Old Mortality, for one half of King 
James in Hume, and the other half in the Fortunes 
of Nigd.^^ Now, these words propose a greater inno- 
vation in the domain of History-writing, than even 
the elaborate Essay-writing in its own department, on 
which I have already commented. History hitherto had 
been exceedingly stately and reserved. It had been so 
pre-occupied with great State aflfairs, " wars, treaties, 
revolutions, and constitutional changes," as Macaulay 
himself says, that it had been altogether unable to come 
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down to the ordinary walks and ways of men. Hume 
would never have dreamt of wading through the street 
ballads of the days of James II. : Macaulay knew them 
all, and is continually quoting them. Indeed, it is 
stated on authority — and the Athenceum revived it a 
year or two ago — that Himie composed, or rather com- 
piled, his History of England without troubling himself 
to examine a single MS. or State Document, to say 
nothing of social records having to do with the periods 
he was passing under review. This brings up another 
most important historical necessity which Macaulay 
thoroughly understood, viz. : — his fidelity in historical 
research. Even Principal Eobertson, although he has 
done it to a certain extent, did not familiarise himself 
with contemporary documents, or the literature of the 
period, political or social, to the extent we might have 
expected : and where, in his controversy about Mary he 
has done this, he has relegated the whole to "Appen- 
dices," stiff, and cold, and in very small print, and 
which, I doubt, if one reader in fifty does any more 
than skim. Hence, documentary evidence being want- 
ing or unconsulted, we have in both Hume and 
Robertson, a large use of "probablies" and "possi- 
blies" and "without doubt" and "the result must 
have been" on which Robertson's reviewer in the An- 
nual Regiater for 1769 makes the following remark: — 
" Our author is too hjrpothetical. It were to be wished 
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that in some of his disquisitions he had examined more 
attentively the records and other authorities that corre- 
sponded with his subject. Men of genius are apt to 
think that they comprehend every part of a subject at 
first view : and it is no wonder if, in this opinion, they 
sometimes overlook, during the tiresome task of searching 
and comparing a great nimiber of authorities, some that 
it might have been wished they had considered." 

Now here, it was very different with Macaulay. His 
research was almost fabulous. He spared no pains to 
get to the bottom of every subject : there never was a 
more earnest or indefatigable worker. It was especially 
reserved for the genius of Macaulay to weave social and 
political life together: to shew you not merely kings 
and statesmen, but the coffee-houses in the Strand, and 
the mail coach returning from Dover : to introduce you 
not only to the correspondence of ambassadors from the 
Hague, but the news letter going down into the country, 
thumbed by the squire, and the parson, and then when 
it was a fortnight old, going down with "the latest 
intelligence " to the servants' hall. In fact, to carry out 
the idea of his " History" — ^his idea, as I have shewn, of 
all history — ^Macaulay went through an almost in- 
credible amount of drudgery, ransacking old newspapers, 
torn pamphlets, moth-eaten diaries, and letters written 
in the smallest and most cramped characters — postage 
being a serious consideration in these days — missing 
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nothing, and forgetting nothing, in feict excavating 
whole piles of ancient rubbish, for the sake of the single 
grain of wheat to be found in the bushel of cha£f. 

Macaulay's History has been variously described as a 
magnificent torso, a colossal fragment. Starting with the 
accession of James II. in 1685, the fourth volume closes 
with the peace of Byswick in 1697 — the period travelled 
over being only twelve years. To write the history 
of these twelve years occupied Macaulay between 
1848 and 1855, that is to say, it took eight years 
(inclusive) to write the history of twelve, so that if the 
historian had lived to carry out his original intention, 
as described in his opening and Livy-like sentences, — 
"I purpose to write the History of England from the 
accession of King James the iSecond down to a time 
which is within the memory of men still living" — and if 
in addition he had written every part of his histgry at the 
same rate and with the same ftilness, with which he wrote 
the narrative of the aforesaid twelve years, the " History 
of England " would probably have been completed some- 
where about the year 1950. True, a posthimious volimie 
has been published, edited by Lord Macaulay's sister. 
Lady Trevelyan, which, with certain chasms, brings down 
the history to the death of William III. in 1702, but a 
period of five years, especially when you take into 
account the chasms alluded to, and which even the 
accomplished hand of Lady Trevelyan has reverentially 
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left unbridged, in no way materially aflfects this state- 
ment. '^This posthumous volume," says Lady Trevelyan, 
" is given to the world precisely as it was left : it would 
indeed have been possible, with the help I might have 
obtained from friends, to have supplied much that is 
wanting: but I prefer, and indeed I believe the public 
will prefer, that the last thoughts of the great mind passed 
away from among us, should be preserved sacred from 
any touch but his own." 

The first thought that arrests you on opening a page 
of Macaulay's "History" is the extreme fascination of 
his style. It is a style like none before. Macaulay never 
had a predecessor. "Where in all the world," wrote 
Jeffrey to him in a letter of generous appreciation, "did 
you pick up that style ?" Here and there you come on 
what you think is the lusciousness of Gibbon : but the 
musical, cadence, the sparkling antithesis, the speaking 
adjectives, the wealth of classical and very often Scrip- 
tural allusion, are all Macaulay's own, modifications 
in maturer life of the efflorescence of the Essay on 
"Milton," which, on its first appearance in the pages 
of the Edinburgh Review^ took the nation by storm, and 
which in after life, no one but Macaulay himself ever 
seriously blamed. Were we to attempt to analyse the 
different elements that go to constitute Macaulay's style, 
a style of such fascination, we would find them here. 
First, his love, and his command of the purest English to 
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express his thoughts : Macaulay had studied Addison too 
closely not to possess this. Secondly, his extraordinary 
vigour: never permitting the reader to weary, or the 
interest to flag, never weakening his solid metal by 
drawing it into wire nor beating out his sovereigns 
into thin gold leaf. Still further, let me mention his 
Pre-Eaphaelite minuteness of word-painting: a great 
power in Macaulay's hands, and yet well under control : 
the casket containing but not concealing the jewel, the 
portrait adorned by but never buried among the flowers 
— the complaint of Charles II. to the Court Painter : " I 
cannot see my own face for the sunflowers and the roses." 
Another reason may be found in Macaulay's exquisite 
descriptions of scenery, historical places, and events, 
(take, for example, his description of the siege of Derry,) 
together with all those pictures of busy, throbbing, 
social life, scattered through every portion of his " His- 
tory," but especially the first volume. Last of all may 
be named Macaulay's homely virtue of intelligibility. 
Whether you agree with him or no, you understand him 
in a moment. " You may read his sentences twice," 
says one of his biographers, " to judge of their full force : 
but never to comprehend their meaning." Goldsmith could 
never have said of Macaulay's style what he said to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson about his — " What makes you adopt a 
style of writing like this? one yawns after your long 
sentences, and your big words : if I gave you that part 
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of my book to write on ^ Animated Nature,' yon woold 
make all my little fishes speak like whales." We cannot 
help contrasting Macaulay also in point of this homely 
virtue of perspicuity, with another contemporary his- 
torian, who has written the life and times of ^ Fred^ck 
the QttesXf and who, although a num of immense graqp 
of thought, makes simple people &irly stand still in 
amazement at his newly-coined English, his ^im- 
mensities,'' and ^ eternities," and bi down ^ abysses :" 
the everlasting " no," and the everlasting '^yea" — truly 
in point of intelligibility, at least, there is a great gulf 
fixed between " Thomas Carlyle " and " Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay." Clearness surely is a first necessity, and 
is perfectly compatible with the highest literary finish. 

Another noteworthy characteristic of Lord Macaulay 
as a Historian is his thorough independence of thought. 
He takes nothing at second-hand. He must be the 
searcher after truth himself. He willingly follows in the 
track of his predecessors if their paths lie in the same 
direction, but even here we find evidence of an unbiassed 
and unshackled traveller. This independence of thought 
on the part of Macaulay comes out in a variety of ways. 
To consult the archives of Holland, for example, in their 
original form, and for the sakeof their bearing on the cha- 
racter and life of William of Orange, he set himself, at an 
advanced period of life, to learn the Dutch language, and 
spent several months for this purpose amidst the seclusion 
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of the Hague ; and those who know what a difficult thing 
it is, even in early and impressible youth, to acquire a 
knowledge of a much easier, pleasanter, and certainly 
more useful language than Dutch (say French) will be 
able to appreciate the act of the independent thinker, 
resolved to drink from the fountain, and not from the 
rivulets which other men had made. There can be little 
doubt, however, that Macaulay, as compared with Hume 
and Bobertson, was materially assisted in his historical 
researches by the modem system of " calendaring" State 
docimients, that is— :arranging them in chronological 
order,— prevalent both in our own and other countries, 
especially Holland. Our good neighbours, the Dutch, 
carry their precision not only into their gardens, but 
into everything ; and the difficulty now, I should imagine, 
with oiu: historians will not be that of getting access to 
State papers, and other sources of evidence, but selection 
and condensation — a difficulty which is every day 
becoming greater, and which the historian of the 
nineteenth century, say a hundred years hence, with 
all the files of the Ti/mes newspaper to explore, to speak 
of nothing else, is sure to find quite an " embarrae dee 
richessee.^^ 

It was the same independence of thought and detei** 
mination to make enquiries for himself, that sent 
Macaulay rambling every simuner for years over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, just as when he was writing his 
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" Lays of Ancient Rome," he painted his landscapes of 
the old Italian towns from personal recollections of his 
travels in Italy. No one who has read Macaulay's 
description of Glenooe, can doubt for a moment it was 
either written on the spot, or immediately after a 
personal visit. The same is true of the battle of the 
Boyne ; the siege of Derry ; the wars of Louis XIV., 
when opposed by the Triple Alliance, where every battle- 
field, Mons, Namur, Treves, seems as familiar to the 
historian as Hyde Park. It was diflFerent with Sir 
Walter Scott when writing Quentin Durwardj as we 
have shewn elsewhere :* in that stirring romance he has 
drawn a remarkably vivid and even in minute topo- 
graphical detail a most correct picture of the much- 
suflfering city of Li^ge, and yet, strange to say, he had 
never seen it in his life. 

I am not sure if this independence of thought on the 
part of our Historian could be better illustrated than 
by a reference to his treatment of the character of 
William Penn. Much of Macaulay's sympathies, es- 
.pecially of his early recollections, must have gone with 
the religious party to which Penn belonged. From his 
earliest childhood he had breathed the atmosphere of 
" the Friends," as Mr. Trevelyan has shewn : and by the 
perpetual agitation among them, as represented in " The 
Clapham School," of such questions as the AMcan Slave 

* See page 91. 
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Trade, and the EmaDcipation of the Negroes, he had 
drunk in hatred to oppression in every form. But 
truth was sacred : and if Fenn was faithless and un- 
principled — in a bad Court no doubt, but the worst 
courtier in it — why should the truth not be told, whoever 
took umbrage ? This is one of those points on which 
Macaulay has been most severely handled. He has been 
accused of the grossest exaggeration : of failure to ap- 
preciate the times in which Penn lived: of unwillingness 
to make allowance for the natural vanity of the man : 

and most of all for seizing on doubtful and obscure 
incidents, and statements by unscrupulous adversaries, as 

in&llible proofs of guilt. But to the very last, Macaulay 
adhered to his original opinion, however startling the 
contrast between the flatterer of a weak and superstitious 
king, and the intermeddler in the most miserable Court 
intrigues on the one hand, and the legislator of Penn- 
sylvania on the other, wise, humane, devout, laying the 
foundation of a noble enterprise, and leaving a memory 
which thousands have cherished with feelings which have 
only narrowly escaped adoration. The startling but de- 
termined position which Macaulay took, with reference 
to Penn, is nowhere more forcibly exhibited than in a 
foot-note to a passage in the last edition of his works, 
written in 1857, the passage being — "the confiscation 
and extortion matter at Taunton," of which, Macaulay 
believes Penn to have been the instigator, or, at least, 

s 
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the agent. " If it be said," he writes in 1857, " that 
it is incredible that so good a man would have been con- 
cerned in so bad an affair, I can only answer that this 
affair was very far indeed from being the worst in which 
he was concerned." 

I pass now to speak of another matter, which has been 
very extensively called in question, in connection with 
Lord Macaulay, viz. : — his general impartiality as a histo- 
rian. Some have labelled " The History of England," by 
Thomas, Lord Macaulay, four volumes, quarto, " a huge 
Whig pamphlet." The expression is originally attributed 
to the late Lord Derby. It used to be said, Macaulay 
had better not shew his face in the Highlands, after his 
racy, but withal good-humoured pictures of the dissen- 
sions among the Highland clans, his eocpoai of Highland 
superstitions, and sometimes ferocious revenge, but 
most of all, for the manner in which he is alleged to 
have smoothed over his great hero, William, in the mat- 
ter of his signature to the document forwarded to the 
Commander of the Forces in Scotland, " to extirpate 
that set of thieves, the Mclans, of Glencoe" — his subse* 
quent dealing with Sir John Dalrymple, and the other 
authors of the Massacre, the silence in Parliament re- 
garding it, the exceedingly unsatisfactory report of the 
Eoyal Commissioners, and the general desire, in high 
quarters, to have the whole affair hushed up as speedily 
as possible* 
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Macaulay's portrait of Marlborough, also, in his 
desertion of James, in his letters to William, in his 
pretended repentance for his desertion of James, his 
accompanying of William to the Continent, his plot the 
next moment for the restoration of James, and kindred 
matters — ^has also been greatly canvassed. The colours, 
it is said, are far too dark : Macaulay has made a. martyr 
of Marlborough : no doubt, Marlborough was treacherous 
and avaricious, but the Historian has painted him a great 
deal blacker than he really was, and especially has kept 
entirely out of view his redeeming qualities, and the 
period when he threw off to a very large extent, " the 
slough of his baser life/' To this it may be replied, — first 
of all, if Macaulay has made Marlborough bad, Hallam 
has made him very much worse; and secondly, the 
reason why we have little of the redeeming qualities of 
Marlborough in Macaulay, is, because he did not live to 
write the history of the period when in the reign of Queen 
Anne, these redeeming qualities began to display them- 
selves. The words also of Dean Milman, are worth 
remembering here : ** Macaulay spoke out too freely, too 
strongly, not to encoimter some prejudices, and some no 
doubt, very honest political and religious feelings. He 
did not, perhaps, always nicely measure the strength of 
his own language: but, he so abhorred meanness and 
dishonesty, that they appeared doubly mean and dis- 
honest in men of great fame and high pretensions." 
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With limited exceptions, it is now universally admitted 
that, not merely the British nation, but the whole 
civilized world owes an imperishable debt of gratitude to 
Macaulay, for his splendid life-portrait of William of 
Orange. What Carlyle has done for Cromwell (and 
Carlyle has done nothing like that), Macaulay has done 
for William : each, too, was the first to do it, and right 
nobly has it been done by both. Some of the most 
brilliant passages in the whole of Macaulay's History are 
those which deal with the character of William. To 
describe him, to do justice to him, was evidently a 
work of love : his heart as well as his pen was in it. 
Macaulay has caught from first to last the stem, bold, 
undaunted, uncompromising spirit of William. You 
almost fancy him a contemporary, a courtier, a brother. 
Nothing seems to have escaped him. Bishop Burnet and 
he seem to have lived in the same house, dined at the 
same table, slept in the same room. Those mysterious 
foot-notes with the unpronoimceable Dutch names, 
bristling with dates and the most curious references, 
unheard of till Macaulay made them, how much do they 
tell of lonely hours in that old-fashioned palace at the 
Hague, where the defeated statesman was building for 
himself an immortal reputation, by poring over ponder- 
ous and dust-covered folios, to build up the name of his 
great hero, from the records of his Father-land ? It is 
very touching, too, to think of Macaulay amid his own 
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serious illness at Tunbridge Wells, longing to be per- 
mitted, at least, to continue his History till he would 
describe the last illness and death of William. 

In the posthumous volume of the History there is a 
chasm near the end. The Historian paused : he would 
rather sacrifice some part of his "History" to describe 
his hero's closing hours. On the one leaf you read 1701 ; 
on the other leaf you read 1702. Macaulay was not 
wont to describe the events of a whole year in the turning 
of a leaf. He wished his own faltering hand (for he was 
very ill) to add the finishing touch to the portrait : on 
the one page you have the king returning from a trip to 
Holland, on the other, with a year between, you read — 
"The king was sinking fast." " No attempt " says Lady 
Trevelyan, "has been mswie to join the account of the 
death of William on to the preceding part; but, 
imperfect as it must therefore be, I believe it will be 
received with pleasure and interest, as a fit conclusion to 
the life of the king." 

The last words that Macaulay wrote in his " History 
of England " consisted of the passage that descri})ed "the 
riband which contained the gold ring and the lock of the 
hair of Mary," which were found on William's breast 
after he was gone. Those who remember Macaulay's 
description of him, not merely as "William the Con- 
queror," but William the Unconquerable : the stem, the 
impassive, the immobile, will know what to think of the 
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lock of Mary lying next his heart, and worn by him 
there, wherever he went, for nearly eight years. It is a 
grand human close to a grand royal life : 

" No distance breaks the ties of blood, 
Brothers are brothers evermore." 

And now, before turning to another department of the sub- 
ject, it will serve a useful purpoae to quote the following 
passage from Mr. Trevelyan,* to shew the extraordinary 
popularity of Macaulay's "History" both at home and 
abroad: " Messrs. Longmans' books," says the biographer, 
" show that in an ordinary year, when nothing is done to 
stimulate the public appetite by novelty of form or reduc- 
tion of price, their stock of the History goes out of their 
hands at the rate of seventy complete copies a week. 
But a computation founded on this basis would give a 
very inadequate notion of the extent to which Macaulay's 
most important work is bought and read ; for no account 
would have been taken of the years in which large masses 
of new and cheap editions were sold off in the course of 
a few months. 12,024 copies of a single volume of the 
History were put into circulation in 1858, and 22,925 
copies of a single volume in 1864. During the nine 
years ending with the 25th of June, 1857, Messrs. 
Longman disposed of 30,478 copies of the first volume 

* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by his Nephew, 
a 0. Trevelyan, M.P.— Vol. ii., p. 389. 
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of the History; 50,783 copies during the nine years 
ending with June, 1866 ; and 52,392 copies during the 
nine years ending with June, 1875. Within a genera- 
tion of its first appearance, upwards of a hundred and 
forty thousand copies of the History will have been 
printed and sold in the United Kingdom alone. 

" But the influence of the work, and the fame of its 
author, were not confined to the United Kingdom. * I 
have,' writes Macaulay, *a most intoxicating letter 
firom Everett. He says that no book has ever had such 
a sale in the United States, except (note the exception), 
the Bible and one or two school-books of universal use. 
This, he says, he has been assured by booksellers of the 
best authority. On the continent of Europe, within six 
months after the third and fourth volumes appeared. 
Baron Tauchnitz had sold near ten thousand copies ; 
* which proves,' writes Macaulay, ' that the number of 
persons who read English in France and Germany is 
very great.' * The incomparable man ' (says Professor 
Von Eanke of him), * whose works have a European, 
or rather a world-wide circulation, to a degree unequalled 
by any of his contemporaries.' Six rival translators 
were engaged at one and the same time on the work of 
turning the History into German. It has been published 
in the Polish, the Danish, the Swedish, the Italian, the 
French, the Dutch, the Spanish, the Hungarian, the 
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Russian, the Bohemian languages; and is at this moment 
in course of translation into Persian." 

I pass now to speak for a little, of what, without any 
political feeling, and entirely from a literary point of 
view, may be considered Macaulay's defects as a His- 
torian. They are not very serious : and yet even the 
greatest admirers of the Historian, among whom I cer- 
tainly wish to be counted, cannot conceal from themselves 
the following characteristics of their favourite author. 

First of all, a tendency to caricature, the drawing of 
forced contrasts, together with the cherishing of stronger 
sympathies and antipathies, than is altogether usual or 
permissible in staid and evenly balanced history. Of course 
it is doubtful, if these characteristics were wanting, 
Macaulay's " History of England " would be the popular, 
interesting, and enjoyable book it is. A writer in the 
North British Review — ^in a paper distinguished by re- 
markable ability and equally great candour — has said: 
^^ An author of more passionless and judicial mind would 
not have produced a work of half so intense and deep an 
interest : if Macaulay had been more minutely scrupulous, 
he would not have been nearly as picturesque : and if he 
had been less picturesque, we would not have retained 
nearly so much of his delineations, and would therefore 
have been losers of so much knowledge, which is 
substantially, if not always circumstantially correct,'* 
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Levelled at the great luminary, the critical telescope 
discovers the spots or blemishes to which I am referring, 
in such passages as the description in the first volume of 
the social and ecclesiastical condition of England in 
1685. None who have read it, can ever forget the 
picture of " the young Levite," the squire's chaplain, 
who could be had for his board, a small garret, and 
£10 a year, who saved the expense of a gardener and 
groom, who nailed up the apricots, and curried the 
coach horses, who walked ten miles with a message or a 
parcel, who was the most patient of butts and listeners, 
and who, permitted to dine with the family, was never- 
theless expected to content himself with the plainest 
fare, who might fill himself with the corned beef and 
the carrots, but who, as soon as the tarts and cheesecakes 
made their appearance, was looked upon to quit his seat, 
and stand aloof, till smnmoned to return thanks for the 
repast, firom a great part of which he himself had been 
excluded. The colouring of passages like these, the 
calm, critical eye is apt to look upon as just a little too 

• 

strong, perhaps at times even coarse — something too 
being sacrificed or made a little too much of, for the 
sake of rhetorical effect. Sir Walter Scott has made 
" Dominie Sampson " a gentleman in comparison with 
this. And, speaking of gentlemen, recals to the mind 
our Historian's picture of "the Country Gentleman" 
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himself, who, with all his &ults, could surely not have 
been the booby Macaulay makes him out to be: un- 
educated, untravelled, with the manners of a clown, and 
the accent of a carter. There is no mistaking what the 
author means ; and yet the feeling creeps over you — this 
is wonderfully well done, but, like food of another 
character, done too well, and therefore likely to cause a 
reaction or rebellion in the body corporate. I think it a 
pity Macaulay should lay himself open to this charge : 
but, unless we are simply to be his bUnd and therefore 
his dishonest admirers — dishonest to our own convic- 
tions — ^we must say the charge is true. " Too far east, 
is west :" and so the dangerous gift of caricature has its 
limits. Besides, history is a record of facts ; and even 
the slightest angle of distortion for whatever purpose — 
and I rather think Macaulay meant mischief in some of 
these passages — ^is an injury done to its dignity and value. 
Caricature should* have no place in history. 

A second defect of Macaulay may be termed his want 
of suggestiveness : and this defect may be said to arise 
from the very fulness of his own mind. He never invites 
you to go in pursuit of a thought, he does all the 
pursuing for you. He selects for you ; he reasons for you ; 
he draws conclusions for you; and, all he asks from 
you is, simple receptiveness — ^to sit still and be fed. 
Macaulay's ambition as a historian seems to be, so to 
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present his facts as to exclude eveiy possibility of doubt. 
The two characteristics of his mind in this respect, are 
these : intense definiteness, and intense positiveness. 
He has the whole thing before his own mind so clearly, 
that he cannot imagine any other view: and having 
brought himself to this position, he wishes to bring you 
also. There is really no room left for suggestiveness : 
"of all great English writers," says Whipple, his 
American critic, in the biographical sketch prefixed to 
the American edition of Macaulay (Hurd and Houghton, 
New York, six volumes octavo), " Macaulay is the least 
suggestive. He does everything himself. Where more 
cautious thinkers doubt, he dogmatizes ; their proba- 
bilities are his certainties." 

In the opinion of some, however, this want of sugges- 
tiveness so far from being a defect, may be esteemed a 
great merit, in the sense of exhaustiveness. I fear, 
however, it is not given to any man to exhaust anything : 
and I am rather inclined to think that, in the positive- 
ness of his judgments, and the rapidity sometimes with 
which he rushed to his conclusions, our noble author 
gave some little occasion for the cutting remark of Lord 
Melbourne, in one of their political conflicts : " I really 
wish I was as cock sure of anything, as Tom Macaulay 
(he was then a Conunoner) seems to be of everything." 
Another defect in Macaulay may be found in his man- 
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nerism. His sentences are all constructed on the same 
model. There is the same cadence and rhythm in each. 
" The height of art," says Horace, " is to conceal art.'* 
Macaulay can never do this. Open any page you 
choose, and you have the same flowing passages, the 
same antithetical paragraphs, the same rhetorical arti* 
fices, and (even in Macaulay), the danger is monotony. 
He carried this mannerism ^Iso into everything. You 
find it in his Essays : and in some of them — ^in his most 
brilliant Essay, perhaps, that, viz., on Warren Hastings- 
more marked even than in his History. Need I instance 
the "Trial Scene." "There was she, the beautiful 
mother of a beautiful race, Cecilia^ whose delicate 
features, lighted by love and music, art has rescued fix>m 
the common decay. There were the members of the 
brilliant society that quoted, criticised, and exchanged 
repartees under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. 
Montague, and there the ladies, whose lips, more per- 
suasive than those of Fox himself, had carried the West- 
minster election against palace and treasury, shone round 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire." You find this same 
mannerism also in Macaulay's " Speeches : " and Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in one of the Nodes AmbrosiancB, — that, 
viz., for August, 1831, — has given us a very lively pic- 
ture of it : unusually mild, complimentary even, when 

^u remember the politics of both, and what a bard 
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hitter he could be when he chose, — '^I heard on that 
occasion," says Christopher North, "the cleverest de- 
claimer on the Whig side of the house : he is a little 
dumpling of a fellow, with a featureless &ce, and yet a 
good expansive forehead : sandy hair, large glimmering 
eyes, and a mouth from ear to ear. He has a lisp and a 
burr, moreover, and speaks thickly and huskily for several 
minutes, before he gets into the swing of his discourse : 
but after that, nothing can be more dazzling than his 
whole execution. What he says, is substantially of 
coarse stuff and nonsense : but there is such an endless 
string of epigram and antithesis, such a flashing of 
epithets, such an accumulation of images, and the voice 
is so trumpet-like, and the action so grotesquely em- 
phatic, that you might hear a pin drop in the House. 
Even the Speaker listens." After an encomium like this, 
perhaps, I should recal what I have said about mannerism : 
it is Macaulay's characteristic, however, one too, which 
is apt sometimes to induce a kind of delicious weariness: 
not exactly a surfeit, but a sense of luxurious languor. 
On the other hand, however, every man must have his 
manner — certainly, the less artificial it is the better — 
and after all, even when it is not natural but acquired 
by long habit, it is sometimes as hopeless to overcome^ 
as for the Ethiopian to change his skin, or the* leopard 
his spots. Nor, with all his mannerisms, would we wish 
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Macaulay other than he is. It would be a poor garden 
if every flower were alike : and the great Author of the 
Universe has written not dreary uniformity, but the most 
beautiful and yet harmonious diversity on all the works 
of His hands. 

As, from a human standpoint, we look at things, it is 
deeply to be regretted that Macaulay did not live to 
bring down the " History of England " at least to the 
death of Queen Anne. How he would have revelled in 
that Augustan period of British history, and especially 
British literature : what portraits we would have had of 
Pope, Addison, Swift, Defoe, Arbuthnot, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and the many other literary glories of 
Anne's gentle reign. But it was otherwise ordered : for 
on the 28th of December, 1859, Macaulay passed away 
from earth, to become himself matter of history. He 
lies in Poet's Comer of Westminster Abbey, and with 
exquisite taste, at the foot of the monument to his own 
Addison. The broad square slab has the simple record 
of his name, his birth, his death, and then the words : 
" His body is buried in peace, but his name liveth for 
evermore." He was a true son of England, who carried 
more of the facts of her history behind that broad 
capacious brow, than any other man of his time, and 
who, with nothing but his character and his talents to 
recommend him, fought his way up to the foremost rank 
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in British literature, and a seat among the most 
ancient and illustrious Peerage in the world. It may 
seem mere enthusiasm, but what would one not give 
to be able to read his History of England for the 
first time again I — the deliverance of the Bishops, the 
Monmouth insurrection, the death of James at St. 
Gennains, and the many other glowing word-pictures, 
which make the " History of England " partly a poem, 
and partly a panorama : as if it were a poet that had 
turned annalist, a painter that had become a historian. 
There may be many lines in that History about which 
there have been some disputes ; but there is not a single 
line which could bring a blush on the cheek of woman, 
or which a parent might fear to put in the hands of the 
purest and most innocent child. That surely is some- 
thing. Nay — and this is better still — throughout the 
whole, Macaulay has seen " the hand of God in history:'' 
a principle, which Eobertson seems to have forgotten, 
and which Hume and Gibbon utterly ignored. That 
^'History of England" is among the glories of our 
language and our land : the historian and the man of 
letters — happiest often when romping with children, as 
Mr. Trevelyan has so beautifully shewn — is greater even 
than the Baron or the Peer. Let me commend him and 
his great worl^^K) your laborious study : and if you wish to 
see the Engli*4anguage in its force and grandeur — to fill 
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your soul with thoughts of manly freedom, that shall help 
you in this busy and progressive century — ^to know the 
rich inheritance you possess, in dweUing peacefully on 
this British Protestant soil, and who rescued that, when 
it stood in great jeopardy — above all, to learn how to act 
your own part faithfully, intelligently, manfully, Grod- 
fearingly, on this stage of time — my counsel is this, go, 
and among your other earthly teachers, sit down at the 
feet of Thomas Babington, first and last Lord Macaulay. 
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" * I read the newspaper,' said John Newton, * that I may see 
how my heavenly Father governs the world.' We have read the 
newspaper during the last three months that we may find illustra- 
tions of the teaching of our heavenly Father's word, and we think 
we have not read in vain, for we have gathered instances in proof, 
and facts in explanation, which we have jotted down in these 
pages. It is a mental exercise as profitable as it is pleasant. 
Sunday School teachers and all other servants of the great parable- 
making Master would find it an improving occupation to walk 
abroad in the garden and the field, and resolve to find some in- 
structive similes before they return home, and it would be almost 
as helpful to them if they stayed at home, and did with the news- 
paper what we have done. Amid the hum of London and the 
whirl of the wheel of daily duty, we have produced a little home- 
spun, where others might have woven tapestries of golden 
thread." 

C. H. Spurgeon, 
In his recemt. volume " The Bible and the Newspaper.^ 
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EEE I, more clerico, pulpit fashion, to select 
a text from which to discourse on the 
subject already announced, it would be 
this— Acts xvii., 21: " For all the Athe- 
nians and strangers which were there, 
spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing." This, I presume, has 
been a characteristic of our race from the unhappy 
moment when our great first mother, in her desire 
to gratify a fatal curiosity, put forth her hand and 
ate of the forbidden fruit. We all love to hear some 
new thing, especially if, while new, it is also good 
and worth the hearing. It is astonishing what an 
influence this fact of novelty has over the whole of us. 
How we devour a new book — how children love a new 
toy — gentlemen, sometimes, a new hat, and ladies, 
always, " a new bonnet." In like manner, then, is it 
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with a newspaper. We all love its broad and bristling 
form, as it comes to us every morning delightfully damp, 
sure token that the news are fresh, or, as we sit with it 
over the evening fire, toasting our toes and flushing our 
faces when the labour of another day is done. John 
Bull would want his breakfast of a morning sooner than 
his newspaper, and when the morning rolls and the 
morning journal come in together, his happiness is about 
complete. " What would a man be,'* asks a writer in 
Macmillan,'' and where would a man be, without the 
daily paper ? No doubt Dr. Livingstone, in the centre 
of Africa, or the captain of a frigate in the middle of the 
Atlantic, can get on weU enough without a daily journal, 
but how could any of us ?" There is point in the ques- 
tion, and, accordingly, it is of the rise and progress of 
this newspaper which is the history of the world for one 
day, or which, under another figure, has been aptly 
termed a great mental camera, throwing a picture of the 
world upon a single sheet of paper, I propose to speak 
for a little this evening. 

I do not believe with Mr. David Urquhart that the 
Press is " an invention for the development of original 
sin," nor with that amiable cynic, the late Mr. Henry 
Drummond, that it is " a mere medium for the circula- 
tion of gossip." I regard the newspaper press of this 
country as one of the most wonderful of our modem 
organisations, an immense power, sometimes, I admit, 
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for what is evil, but infinitely more for what is good, 
in the language of Cowper : — 

**• By thee, religion, liberty, and laws. 
Exert their influence, and advance their cause.** 

The earliest notice I find of the Fourth Estate is 
among the ancient Somans. In the reign of Julius 
Caesar, Acta Diuma^ or reports of the daily pro- 
ceedings of the Senate were firequently published. By 
and by, however, these Acta Diuma began to em- 
brace more general intelligence of passing events, of 
which the following is a specimen : — " This morning a 
fire broke out in Pompey's Gardens, in the steward's 
apartment.'' " On the 26th July ten boys and twenty 
girls were bom on the estate of Cuma." These Acta 
Diurna^ I need scarcely remind you in passing, were all 
circulated in MS. In modem times, we are informed 
by Mr. Chambers, nothing similar appears to have been 
known before the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
Govemment of Venice, in the year 1563, and during a 
war with the Turks, were in the habit of communicating 
to the public, by means of written sheets, the military 
and commercial information received. These sheets 
Wete read in a particular place to those desirous to learn 
the neWs, who paid for this privilege a coin termed 
gazetta, a name which, by degrees, was transferred to 
the newspaper itself in Italy, France, and Britain — and 
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hence our own word G-azette. The Government of 
Venice ultimately gave these announcements in a regular 
form once a month ; but they were far too jealous to 
allow them to be printed. Only a few copies were sent 
to a few places, and read to those who paid to hear. 
Thirty volumes of these MS. newspapers, or rather MS. 
newsletters, exist to the present day in the library at 
Florence. 

By and by the idea of these MS. newspapers reached 
England, where the preparation of them became a regular 
and a lucrative trade. " To prepare such letters," says 
Lord Macaulay, in the first volume of his History of 
England, ^^ became a calling in London, as it now is 
among the natives of India. The news writer rambled 
from coffee-room to coffee-roomj collecting reports, 
squeezed himself into the Sessions House at the Old 
Bailey, if there was an interesting trial, nay, perhaps 
obtained admission to the gallery of Whitehall, and 
noticed how the King and Duke looked. In this way 
he gathered materials for weekly epistles destined to 
enlighten some county town, or some bench of rustic 
magistrates. Such were the sources from which the 
inhabitants of the largest provincial cities, and the great 
body of the gentry and clergy, learned almost all that 
they knew of the history of their own time . . . That 
was a memorable day on which the first newsletter from 
London was laid on the table of the only coffee-room in 
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Cambridge. At the seat of a man of fortune in the 
country the newsletter was impatiently expected. Within 
a week after it had arrived, it had been thumbed by 
twenty families. It furnished the neighbouring squires 
with matter for talk over their dinner, and the neigh- 
bouring rectors with topics for sharp sermons against 
Whiggery or Popery. Many of these curious journals 
might, doubtless, still be detected by a diligent search 
in the archives of old families." So far Lord Macaulay, 
and so much for MS. newspapers. 

The date of the origin of printed newspapers has been 
variously stated. As early as 1457, only seventeen years 
after the invention of printing — an invention which I 
have sometimes compared to the miracle recorded in 
Scripture, which, from a few scanty loaves and fishes, 
fed so many thousands, and yet left fragments behind of 
larger quantity than the original stock, — there was a 
printed newspaper pubUshed at Nuremburg, in Germany. 
In the year 1622 the first newspaper was started in 
France, which owed its origin, curiously enough to a 
French doctor, who, finding his visits welcome whenever 
he brought any news or gossip, applied to Cardinal 
Eichelieu for a patent to publish the Paris Oazette. 
A very early German newspaper of date February, 1534, 
is to be seen at the present day in the British Museum in 
London. It is entitled, — Neue Zeitung aiue Eispanien 
und Italien, " News firom Spain and Italy," and the 
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limited dimensions at first, but during the civil war of 
Charles I. it increased in size and circulation. When that 
war was at its height, however, in 1643, the Weekly Newea 
encountered the enormous opposition of no fewer than 
nineteen different contemporaries and competitors, accord- 
ing as the different parties with which England was then 
divided, sought to propagate and support their different 
views. Among these contemporaries and competitors of 
the Weekly Newea^ were the following : News from Hull, 
Truths from York, Warranted Tidings from Ireland, — 
the emphasis being on the word " warranted" here, would 
almost imply the idea that Ireland frequently deals in 
tidings not in the least warranted, Irish bulls for instance 
— with Special Passages from a score of other places. 
As the civil war proceeded, a desire was expressed for 
more frequent publication than merely once a week ; 
accordingly bi-weekly and tri-weeklies now appeared, 
although the age of daily papers had not yet been 
reached. Among these were : — the French Intelligencer^ 
the Dutch Spy, the Irish Mercury, the Scotch Dove^ 
the Parliament Kite, and the Secret Owl. Gradually 
small 'Punches in their way arose. Hence, there appeared 
about the middle of the 17th century, the Mercurius 
Democritus, or news from the man in the moon, 
Mercurius Mastix, Mercury the bull-dog, faithfully 
and mercilessly barking down all others. Soon there 
followed the Weekly Discoverer, to which there was 
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is a journal of only sixty-one years' standing, although 
it may be interesting to add that with the Weekly 
Scotsman, the Mercuriua Caledonitus, or Caledonian 
Merau/ry, is now incorporated. 

Speaking of our early British newspapers, in general, 
not unfrequently they were put to sad shifts for news, 
and were scarcely able decently to fill their sheets, 
small though these sheets were. Even in the present 
day, when.Parliament is " up,** to use a technical phrase, 
we all know some of our humbler newspapers have just 
quite enough to do " to make ends meet " in this respect, 
and it is very odd that when everything else fidls, " the 
great sea serpent '* obligingly turns up. I never heard 
of any newspaper, however, now-a-days, being reduced to 
the extremities of which I am about to speak. Thus, 
the Flying Post, 1695, states that " if any gentleman 
has a mind to oblige his country fiiend with a copy of 
this paper, he may have it for twopence of John Salisbury, 
in Cornhill, on a sheet of fine paper, half of which being 
blank, he may thereon write his own private business." 
Dawkee^s News Letter, however, a contemporary of the 
Flying Poet, rather improved upon this idea. " This 
letter," says the publisher, "will be done up on good 
Writing paper, and blank space left (among other things) 
to teach the children to write a good hand." He must 
have been a very cunning publisher. This was mani- 
festly a bid for the patronage of the ladies, especially 
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the matrons among' then whose views tended in an 
economical direction- First, the W&ws Letter^ — ^the 
two pages of it at any rate — would be perosed by the 
giave old ^Lth^, then the bnstling mistress of the house- 
hold would ait down and have a quiet peep at it, and 
then, having done the work of a newspaper prop^, 
Dawkea^s Sews Letter would be transformed into a 
copy book, and Tom, Dick, and Harry taught how to 
make strokes and pothooks, hangers and half-text. A 
third publisher, however, pursued a still different course, 
for, whenever there was a dearth of news with him, he 
uniformly filled up the blank space with a portion of the 
Bible, and in this way went through the whole of the 
New Testament and the greater part of the Psalms of 
David. I have no hesitation in saying that this third pub- 
lisher pursued by hi the best course of the three, especially 
if you consider that in those days the Word of God was 
by no means either so cheap or so common as it is now. 
Now a-Klays, the Bible is the cheapest book in the world — 
a book, of which a million copies are printed every year, 

and a Book, like the dominions of that Britain it alone 
has made great, on which the sun never sets. In the 

days of which I speak, however, it was far otherwise. 
Then, or at any rate a few years earlier, a few chapters 
of an Epistle cost a load of hay. Wycliffe's New Testa- 
ment cost £25 ; while twenty years' wages could not have 
purchased a Bible. All honour, therefore, I say, to this 
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early publisher, that, whenever there was a lack of the 
news of this world with him, he furnished to his readers 
the good news and glad tidings of another. 

Coming down now to the 18th century, I shall indicate 
one or two of the leading newspapers of that era. And first, 
the London Daily Courant^ 1702. The Courant was un- 
doubtedly in some respects an advance on its predecessors, 
and yet the publisher must be absolved from the charge 
of inordinate ambition. His first number consisted of a 
coarse sheet 13 x 7 inches, with a double column, but 
printed only on one side like the others I have named ; 
while, in a supplementary note, he distinctly pledges 
himself that he will not write leaders :— " Nor will the 
publisher," he says, " take it upon himself to add any 
comments or strictures of his own, but will declare only 
matters of fact, supposing other people to have sense 
enough to make reflections on them." Next in order, 
may be enumerated The Tatler^ begun in 1709, by Steele, 
assisted by Addison. It appeared three times a week, 
was sold for a penny, but existed only for two years. 
Its successor was the Spectator^ — the world famous 
Spectator, — a daily sheet, also published at a penny. 
Of the literary qualities by which the Spectator was 
characterized, I do not require to speak. I mention 
it, to allude to the reverses it sustained. On the 12th 
of August, 1712, the House of Commons, which had then 
very little sympathy with social progress, and hated 
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everything in the shape of literature — at least everything 
in the shape of newspapers — imposed a penny stamp 
on all literary sheets, and a tax of a shilling on every 
advertisement. The London world of literature was in 
despair. " Do you know," says Swift, writing to Stella, 
" all Grrub Street is ruined." Whether this was the case or 
not, certain it is, these fiscal regulations sealed the fate 
of the Spectator, which, like the Tatler, expired after a 
brief existence of two years. Who can tell the loss our 
British literature has sustained by these obstructive 
measures and most ungracious repressions, which well 
nigh quenched the popular press towards the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ? Let us rejoice that a more 
enlightened House of Commons has — ^although not a 
moment too soon — at length repealed all these fiscal 
burdens, and enabled the Press of Great Britain to be, 
what no other Press in the Eastern hemisphere is — in 
the largest, truest, and best sense, a Free Press. 

The Picblic Adv&ii,iser, 1756, was also a somewhat 
celebrated newspaper in its day, — in point of fact, a very 
power in the London Press in the days of Greorge IT. — 
and yet, it was only a dingy sheet of twelve colimms. The 
Morning Chronicle, 1760, also deserves prominent 
mention. This journal soon became famous for its Parlia- 
mentary reports. These were at once fuller and more 
accurate than the other journals could possibly produce, 
and strange to say, they were all the work of one man, 
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WiUiam Woodfallby name, whose memory retained as 
much of the over-night's debates as sufficed to enable 
him to write out a very lengthy report for next morning's 

paper. 

Among the celebrated members of the staff of the 

Morning Chronicle^ which, it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing, ceased to be published soon after the introduction 
of penny papers — I may enumerate the following: 
The late Lord Campbell, who was once one of its re- 
porters ; Thomas Campbell, who frequently filled up its 
Poets' Comer ; Hazlitt, whose first appearance as a critic 
was in its columns ; and Dickens, who also made his 
debut here under the signature of " Boz." 

The Momi/ng Post also deserves a passing notice in 
this place. The first number of the Post appeared on 
November 1st, 1772, its circulation at starting, however, 
being very limited, in point of fact, only 350 copies 
a day. The Morning Post still exists — the great 
organ of the fashionable world — and was the means 
of introducing to the English people not a few of the 
most eminent names in our British literature. James 
Mackintosh — afterwards the celebrated metaphysician — 
furnished many of its literary articles for years. The 
piquant author of Elia, Charles Lamb, was also in his 
younger days one of its contributors, while the reporter's 
pencil was, for a considerable period, wielded by Coleridge. 
By the way, apropos of Coleridge, while on the staff of the 
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Post, a good story is told. A great speech was expected 
from Pitt one evening, and Coleridge went down to the 
House to report it. There being no Press Gallery in 
these days, and in point of fact the representatives of the 
Press being legally excluded, as we shall see by and by, 
Coleridge, to secure his seat, took up his position by nine 
o'clock in the morning, and patiently waited, in the 
public gallery, the expected address. What with want 
of food, however, the tedious sederunt, and the overheated 
atmosphere of the great hall, he fell asleep just as the 
Premier rose up from, the government bench. Not that 
he was actually asleep either, but at any rate, says our 
authority, (who is no other than Coleridge himself,) '' as 
long as the speech lasted, I continued in that painful, 
semiconscious, torpid condition in which vigilance con- 
tends with sleep, each assuming the mastery by turns, 
and ending in a drawn battle." The speech, however, 
must be reported, and reported for next morning's paper. 
With the vaguest possible idea, therefore, of what the 
great Premier had said, Coleridge went to his desk, and 
out of his rudis indigeataque molea, resolved to manu- 
facture a Parliamentary oration. Whatever else it 
lacked, it certainly did not lack eloquence, ingenuity, 
acuteness, and grace ; but those who had heard the speech, 
and who afterwards read the report, thought the one 
differed very considerably from the other. " I shall close 
my account of the matter, however," says Coleridge, 
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" with a statement of what gratified me, at any rate, 
very much. Next day, no less a personage than Mr. 
Canning, then the devoted adherent of Pitt, called at the 
publishing office of the newspaper to ascertain the name 
of the reporter. Much to my chagrin, the desired 
information was refused. But my pride as an author 
was gratified, if my vanity as a reporter was snubbed, by 
the remark of the distinguished statesman, that — 
" although the speech might not do much credit to my 
memory, it certainly did to my head.' " 

Having thus sketched the rise and progress of the 
MS. newsletters and printed newspapers up to nearly 
the close of the eighteenth century, I shall now proceed 
to make one or two observations on some of the more 
prominent newspapers of the century in which we live. 
Among the Pictorial Press, who is not familiar with the 
Illustrated London Newa^ the Ch^aphic, Punch, Fun, 
and many others, which must at once suggest themselves? 
Of these the oldest is Punch, bom July 17, 1841. The 
very name itself was half a victory — short, self-inter- 
preting, wittiest of hunchbacks, our delight in the 
nursery in classic story-book, our delight in riper years, 
with its weekly and welcome mirth. It is the boast of 
Punch that he is to be found the world over — in the royal 
drawing-room, in the statesman's cabinet, in the cottage 
kitchen, in the merchant's parlour. " I always take in 
Punch,^^ said Professor Wayland, of America, to an 

U. 
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English visitor, who observed it lying on his table, 
" because I learn in a few pages what are the subjects 
most occupying, at any one time, the attention of the 
British nation." This sentiment of Professor Wayland 
contains one of the great secrets of the success of the 
humourist of Fleet Street. Another of these secrets may 
be said to consist in the excellence of the page cartoons. 
In their way they are really unsurpassed, and in the case of 
the portraits, so eminently life-like, that no one can fail 
to recognise whom they represent. Not that Lord 
Palmerston had that inevitable twig in his mouth with 
which Mr. Leech was always sure to adorn him. Nor that 
Lord Beaconsfield, when Mr. Disraeli, always wore those 
marvellous ringlets which Punch so gracefully made to 
descend on his shoulders. Nor that John Bright wears 
an eye-glass like a young exquisite of Belgravia, and 
crowns his head with a hat like a dining-room coal- 
scuttle. These are caricatures, and most of them very 
broad; nevertheless, as a whole, the portraits are ex- 
cellent, and, no doubt, highly appreciated by the dis- 
tinguished statesmen themselves. 

Passing now to the literary press proper, its name is 
truly Legion. There is scarcely a town of any size without 
its local journal. We often say, we wonder what our fore- 
fathers would think, if, wrapping the cerements of the 
grave around them, they could rise from their tomb, 
and look abroad upon our railways, steamboats, and 
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electric telegraphs. I sometimes wonder what they 
would think if you were to put into their hands a copy 
of the Tinfies. 

The birth-day of Jupiter TonanSj or the Thimderer, 
was January 1st, 1788. The first copy, the price of 
which was threepence, consisted of four pages, — each 
page of four columns, containing about three-fifths of the 
letterpress in one page of a current number. The 
advertisements were sixty-three. The Times, however, 
was not an immediate success. Its chief proprietor — 
Mr. John Walter, the grandfather of the present excellent 
M.P. for Berkshire — seriously offered, after the experi- 
ment of a few years, to buy up the claims of the 
other eleven proprietors for a chaldron (36 bushels) of 
coals apiece. By and by Mr. Walter's son entered on 
the post of manager, and by his business tact and enter- 
prise, soon raised the journal to an influential position. 
The secrets of his success may be resolved into these : — 
He desired to stand well with the commercial classes, and 
accordingly devoted special attention to his city articles. 
He resolved to engage a variety of literary talent, and 
permit no one writer to write too long on any one 
subject, to excel in Parliamentary reports, and to take 
no side in politics, but stand aloof from the tranmiels 
of party* Every one of these features the Times displays 
at the present hour, — especially the last, which has led to 
the common remark that the Times is devoid of principle. 
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and is the most inconsistent of newspapers — a gigantic 
weathercock. 

The following facts in relation to the leading journal 
may not be without their interest. They apply to the 
year 1862, and were furnished by one of the managers : — 
One day's publication, extended in line, reaches from 
London to Dover, a distance of 84 miles ; if placed in pile, 
the height would be 50 feet. Eight days' papers, placed in 
pile, would be as high as St. Paul's. The paper for one 
week's impression fills thirteen waggons, and weighs sixty 
tons. Two tons of ink are used every week, the cost of 
which, annually, is £7,000. There were delivered, in the 
year I have named, at the office, on an average, about 
600 letters a-day, and these chiefly for the editor. 
Inside the office 350 hands were employed, and the 
income was half-a-million. When full, the column 
devoted to the record of births, marriages, and deaths, 
produced £25. 

The prevailing taste for the moment is, I have said, 
the pole-star of the Ti/mea. Now, whether this be de- 
fensible or not, it is intelligible. We understand what 
to expect, and, knowing it, we should not be disappointed. 
The greatest detractor of the Times must admit its splen- 
did organization. A visit to the Times office in fact is a 
thing to be remembered for life ! What with its mag^ 
nificent printing presses — its hosts of compositors, press- 
men, clerks, &c., comprising the population of a village 
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its immense founts of type — its wonderful system of 
stereotyping — its Electric Telegraph, connecting Black- 
friars Bridge with Westminster — its network of foreign 
correspondence, dated from all quarters of the globe — its 
enormous wealth and proverbial liberality to its con- 
tributors — its herculean power —its prodigal expenditure, 
to secure first and freshest intelligence — the character of 
its literary and reporting staflF, many of the latter being 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge (some of them stu- 
dying for the English bar, and others, men of the calibre 
of W. H. Eussell, who began life as a police reporter at 
Bow Street and the Mansion House) — the Tmiea news- 
paper may fitly be regarded as one of the greatest marvels 
in Britain, and a splendid proof of what the combination 
of conmiercial and literary enterprise can achieve. I am 
willing to forgive the TiTnea a great many things for 
the numerous occasions on which it has used its influ- 
ence in the cause of human progress and freedom — to 
defend the right and expose the wrong. A remarkable 
instance of the last named of these occurred in 1841. 
In that year a scheme was set on foot in London to 
swindle the bankers of Europe out of a million sterling. 
To the amazement of the authors of this deed of dark- 
ness the Times one morning brought it all to light. A 
trial at law ensued, and as a public Testimonial from 
the Merchants of London, £2625 were raised, and ap- 
propriated in the erectioji of two tablets, still seen iu 
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front of the Times office, and in the support of two scho- 
larships, named, in honour of the journal, the Ti/mea 
Scholarships. 

Let me s&y a word here about the Parliamentary 
Reporters. With reference to the Press Gallery in the 
House of Commons, reporters have really no right to 
sit in the House, as the " standing orders '* forbidding 
reports are still retained, though Daniel and John 
O'Connell were the last who made themselves ridiculous 
by endeavouring to turn them against the " gentlemen of 
the press," till the Home Rulers of the present Parliament 
followed their countrymen's bad example. The matter, 
however, I may add, is compromised by the Press Gallery, 
in the Commons at least, (it is diflferent in the House of 
Lords,) being situated above and beyond the Speaker's 
chair, that dignitary therefore by a kind of legal fiction 
being supposed to be unaware of their presence. And 
yet there are important reasons why the British press 
should be present in the British Parliament. First of 
all, I can imagine no better check upon the misconduct 
of a Parliamentary body. Again, the publicity given to 
the debates, and the astonishing accuracy with which 
they are reported, prevent misconstruction and mis- 
understanding. Still further, that what is done in the 
British Parliament should be known by the great body of 
the British people is in harmony with the whole genius,and 
especially with the free and open character of the British 
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constitution. And then, last of all, let me say in a 
whisper, the kindly presence and pencils of the representa- 
tives of the press is a very great boon conferred upon those 
of our senators whose oratory is not precisely of the 
Ciceronian or Demosthenic cast. Pardon this circum- 
locution, but with a profound regard for our legislators, 
I shall not endeavour to make it plainer. 

Let me here give a specimen of a service the Parlia- 
mentary reporters once rendered to Lord Palmerston. 
The noble Lord was always better at answering, or, shall 
I say, evading an "inconvenient" question, than in- 
dulging in flights of fancy or streams of rhetoric. I once 
saw him make a most amusing slip, or rather, omission. 
After the death of Count Cavour, he rose in the House of 
Conmions to pronounce the eulogy of the great Italian 
patriot. To give point to the close of one of his sentences, 
he began the oft-repeated couplet from Johnson's "Vanity 
of Human Wishes " — " He left the name at which the 
world grew pale," when in the middle of the second line 
he came to a dead pause. He could " point the moral," 
but that was all the length he could get. He stopped — 
gave the usual Palmerstonian cough, made the usual 
h'm, h'm ; but all would not do. The noble Lord, who 
had fought half the world in prose, was baffled by half a 
line of verse. He began again — "He left the name," 
and so on ; but defeat was again staring him in the face. 
The' " tale " he could not adorn — that was too manifest, 
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Prime Minister of Britain though he was. Therefore, 
giving a louder cough than ever, he sighed away in 
another h'm, h'm, and, greatly to the relief of the House, 
for the position was really painful, passed on to some- 
thing else. Next morning, however, it was all right. 
Ah 1 those kindly reporters, what would some honourable 
gentlemen do without them ? In all the morning papers it 
was gravely recorded that Lord Palmerston spoke thus — 

" He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To pomt a moral or adorn a tale." 

I have left myself little time to speak of the present 
position of the newspaper press. It has received of late 
years an immense impetus from the removal of fiscal 
burdens and restrictions. The advertisement duty was 
abolished in 1853 ; the compulsory stamp on newspapers, 
or on any class of periodicals, was removed in 1855 ; and 
the Excise duty on paper was repealed in 1861. " Since 
the reign of Queen Anne," said Mr. William Chambers, 
in a paper read before the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, 
"the press is now for the first time perfectly free — ^its 
freedom and power of circulation being further pro- 
moted by the system of penny postage, and the world- 
wide organisation of steamboat and railway transit : " 
newspapers, cheapened to a penny, have increased so 
enormously in their impressions, that I could not ven- 
ture on any statement respecting them further than 
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this; — In 1830, the whole circulation of newspapers 
in England was 30,158,741 sheets, and that number is 
now said to be issued in London alone in the space of 
seventeen weeks. Two hundred millions of newspapers 
per annum would now be a moderate calculation for 
Great Britain." 

From facts such as these, we have great reason to 
bless God for the institution of an enlightened and 
unfettered press in this land. We rejoice in our free 
Parliament, in our free platform, in our free pulpit, in 
our free conscience, and in our free gospel. Let us also 
rejoice in our free press. If troublous times be before 
us, may the spirit of wisdom be its presiding genius, and 
may the honour and interests and welfare of Britain 
never be sacrificed at its hands. May its members be 
more than ever men "discreet and wise," and "who 
know what Israel ought to do " — loyal to their Queen, 
faithftil to their God, and with Christian integrity dis- 
charging their great and solemn trust. And "howe'er 
crowns and coronets be rent" abroad, may the time 
never come, when, by reason of the British press falling 
from its old integrity and moral power among the nations, 
some British -^neas shall be compelled to take up the 
pathetic wail and say — 

" Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 

Gloria Teucrorum." 

We do well, I repeat, to be proud of our free press, and 
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while the freedom of some of its representatives, I grant 
you, may not be liberty, but licence, let us, nevertheless, be 
thankful that over so large a portion of it there can be 
traced the old inscription, " Holiness unto the Lord." And 
be sure that the more this characteristic is displayed, the 
more that " Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
and good will to men," is found to be the motto and 
the aim of the leaders and teachers of the people, so just 
the more will the press fulfil its great and high vocation, 
and, amid revolutions abroad and convulsions at home, 
be seen 

" to rise the while, 



And stand a wall of fire around our sea-girt isle. 
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^ The poem entitled ^ In Memoriam* is a monument erected 
by friendship to the memory of a gifted son of the historian 
Hallam. It is diTided into a number of cabinet-like compartments. 
Many a question is solved which can only suggest itself when 
suffering forces the soul to firont the realities of our mysterious 
existence . One of the manifold beauties of this exquisite poem is 
that piercing through all the sophistries and OTer-refinements of 
speculation, and the lifeless scepticism of science, it falls back 
upon the grand, primary, simple truths of our humanity .... 
The day will come when the slow sure judgment of time shall give 
to Tennyson his undisputed place among the English poets as a 
true one, of rare merit and originality." 

Rev. F. W. Robebtson, of Brighton, 

("" LedMres, AddresseSf and Littraiy Hemaitis^J 
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MITTINGr Chaucer, and one or two later and 
minor poets, English Poetry may be divided 
into four great epochs. The first may be 
described as the Elizabethan epoch, of which 
we may regard Shakespeare as the presiding 
representative — an epoch emphatically of the poetry of 
passion, when poetry seems to have permeated the whole 
body of English society, and which, young as it was, 
and therefore imdeveloped, has never been surpassed 
in fertility, variety, and force. The second epoch is 
represented by Milton. To the poetry of passion is now 
superadded the poetry of deep philosophic feeling, sharp 
political encounter, and profound religious thought^ 
Varied by the incisive satire of Butler's " Hudibras,** and 
the choice lyrics of John Dryden. The third epoch is 
represented at an earlier and later stage by Pope and 
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Gray. It has been termed the age of "^artificial" poetry ; 

the jingle as contra-distinguished from the genius. 

Dryden himself has not escaped this charge. I humbly 

consider it a great mistake. " The Bape of the Lock," 

and " The Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard " on the one hand, 

and ^' The Elegy written in a Country Churchyard," with 

" The Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College " on the 

other, fiimish poetry as true, if not as original, — ^while 

couched in most musical and finished diction — as any- 

• 

thing to be found in "Samson Agonistes" or "The 

Merchant of Venice." To the fourth epoch of English 
poetry, the poet of this evening belongs. To a large 
extent also this epoch is a combination of all the others. 
There is the Elizabethan passion of the first ; the seven- 
teenth century philosophic and deep spiritual feeling of the 
second ; the finished and more practised, sometimes also, 
the more colloquial and homely diction of the third. 
Coleridge is in the centre of this epoch ; its most popular 
authors probably are Scott and Byron; its highest 
departed spirit seems to me to be Wordsworth; its 
present represeutative, and likely to be regarded by 
posterity as the greatest of all, is Alfred Tennyson. 

In the little parsonage of Somersby, in the county of 
Lincoln, Tennyson was bom, in the year 1810. His 
father was a clergyman of the Church of England. Up 
to his entrance on University life, his education was con- 
ducted almost exclusively at home ; and while an education 
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like this was undoubtedly lacking in the bracing stimulus 
and emulation of a public school, there cannot be a doubt, 
that we have to thank, under God, to a very large extent, 
the quiet training and associations of that Lincolnshire 
Eectory for the deep and strong vein of religious 
thought and feeling that pervades the poetry of England's 
Laureate. 

Tennyson has three brothers ; they are all poets : but 
the subject of our lecture, while the youngest, has also 
proved the most successful of the poetical brotherhood. 
Frederick, the eldest brother, published in 1854 a volume 
of poems, entitled " Days and Hours : " the critics pro- 
nounced it "graceful, but without any original dis- 
tinctive character" — at any rate, if the publishers' 
catalogues are to be trusted, the "Days and Hours" 
did not see many years. Charles, Mr. Tennyson's second 
brother, induced Alfred in 1827, when the poet was 
barely seventeen years of age, to join him in a poetical 
venture, the title of the volume when issued being 
" Poems, by two Brothers." The volume, I regret to 
say, was anything but a success ; it was pronoimced full 
of extravagance, aflfectation, mixed metaphors, limping 
lines, florid puerilities, and impossible situations, and 
was ridiculed on all hands. Which of the two brothers 
was the real defaulter I cannot tell. I rather think it 
must have been Mr. Charles Tennyson; at any rate, 
succeeding shortly after to a property in Lincolnshire, 
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he abandoned the Muses for the life of a country gentleman, 
and left his brother Alfred to fight it out with the critics. 

In spite of all critics, however, the future Poet- 
Laureate can have been no contemptible versifier, even 
at this early period, for in 1829, when he was only 
nineteen years of age, he gained the high University 
distinction of the Chancellor's gold medal of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for the annual Prize Poem, the 
subject being " Timbuctoo." Surely none but a true 
genius could have found poetry in a few hundreds of 
clay houses and huts of matting, or even in the Mosque, 
described in " Earth's Travels in Central Africa." 

Encouraged by his success at Cambridge, Mr. Tennyson 
next ventured to appear as a poet in his own name, and 
on his own account, without any elder brother to be 
either a drag or a shield ; and thus, in 1830 — exactly 
forty-eight years ago — the London publishers announced 
Mr. Tennyson's first acknowledged volimie: — "Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson." Again, these 
terrible critics appear on the scene. "Who are the 
critics ? " asks Mr. Disraeli, in " Lothair " — " the men 
who have failed in literature and art." The epigram is 
smart, though it cannot be called true. At least, no 
sooner were " Poems, chiefly Lyrical," given to the world, 
than one critic, writing in the powerful WestTniTiater 
Review^ hailed the young author as a man of original 
and mighty genius, who had the mallet hand of the 
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great Elizabethans, and promised higher things in 
English literature than recent years had seen. Another 
critic, however, who no more than the former had "failed 
in literature or art," Professor Wilson, came forward, and 
dealt with the volume nearly as sharply in the pages of 
BlackwoocPa Magazine as Jeffrey had dealt with the 
early eflfusions of Lord Byron in the Edinburgh Review : 
the result being that young Mr. Tennyson, although he 
did not give to the world a new rendering of " English 
Bards and Scotch Eeviewers," gibbeted Professor Wilson 
as " Crusty Christopher," and in the second edition of 
his poems in 1833 retaliated very severely on the literary 
potentate who had clipped his wings. Wilson quoted 
with scorn the weakest lines he could find, pronounced 
Tennyson an " ingenious lad," declared that one sample 
was "drivel," another "more dismal drivel," a third 
" more dismal drivel even than that," and severely handled 
the Westminster panegyrist. If all tales are true also — 
I do not profess absolutely to vouch for it — but I have 
heard it often enough, Mr. Tennyson for some time 
after this bore no particular good will to that most 
beautiful of British cities, the city of Edinburgh, which, 
having on a subsequent visit pelted him in a thunder- 
storm, blinded him with a fog, and nearly choked him 
with an east wind, he straightway anathematised — ^let us 
hope in a little bit of a poet's pet — as " the cold grey 
metropolis of the north." On t)ie whole " Crusty Chris- 

X 
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tr^pher ** wa« rights and yonng Mr. Tennyson was wrong. 
It u perfectly true, as, in one of the Nodes AmbroBianoR^ 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, says to Professor Wilson, 
under his nom de plume of Christopher Xorth : — " Man, 
Maister North, dinna be owre severe on my bit bookie : 
a man's buiks are jist like his bairns : he does'na like to 
hear them ill spoken o'.** And yet Wilson was both just 
and judicious with Tennyson : he recognised the promise 
of the young poet in sufficiently express terms : he even 
prophetically hinted that a great poet might, by and by, 
be seen in him : meanwhile, he faithfully condemned 
what was weak, gaudy, and immature. There was not 
the slightest personal animosity : and no one, in 1850, 
gave a more cordial welcome to the In Memoriam of 
Alfred Tennyson, than the very "Crusty Christopher" 
of 1830, who had handled so smartly the Cambridge 
Prizeman's Lyrics twenty years before. And here let me 
interpolate that, whatever the Whigs said to the contrary, 
John Wilson, stem Tory as he remained to the last, was a 
thoroughly noble man : every inch of his broad stalwart 
frame, a prince and a gentleman. About the last act of 
his life was to drive in from Lasswade, a village near 
Edinburgh, when he was very weak and ill, nearly 
dying, in feet, and record his vote for Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay, when Edinbui^h, in contrition, made 
reparation at last to the Illustrious Bejected. Tennyson, 
depend upon it> looks at WUson's criticisms now in 
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a very different light from this time forty-eight years 
ago. 

The troubles of our poet, however, were by no means 
over. He took three whole years to revise and retouch 
his " Poems, chiefly Lyrical ; " and, along with several 
other pieces which he has scarcely since surpassed in 
beauty, he issued another volume in 1833. But down 
came the critics again ; in feet, the early fate of 
Wordsworth seemed to be following Tennyson as a shadow. 
Like Achilles, he retired to his tent : and for nine years 
after he remained not only sullen but silent. 

It will probably be better at this point of the Lecture 
to summarise the remaining incidents of the poet's life 
and writings, before proceeding to give a short estimate 
of those particular writings on which, now that the days 
of pupilage and sharpened critical quills are gone, his 
fame will permanently rest. 

After his nine years of silence and obscurity, therefore, 
our poet reappeared in 1842, with two volimies simply 
entitled " Poems." Legend and chivalry were repre- 
sented in the death of Arthur, and Lady Godiva : " she 
took the tax away, and built herself an everlasting name." 
The family affections were represented in "Dora" and "The 
May Queen :" and Thomson's " Castle of Indolence " was 
almost reproduced in "The Lotus-eaters," — a fruit 
which, from the earliest times, has served as a principal 
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part of the food of the inhabitants of the north of Afiica. 
All critics agree in this, that the luxurious lazy sleepiness 
said to be produced in those who feed upon the Lotus, 
has been strikingly painted in this poem by Tennyson, 
both in the words, and in the modulations of his rh3d:hm. 
The fens and morasses of Lincolnshire, and many other 
thoroughly English rural scenes, were exquisitely painted 
in " The Gardener's Daughter :" and, last of all, for 
passionate grandeur and intensity of feeling and imagin- 
ation, Tennyson surpassed all his previous eflforts in 
« Locksley Hall." 

With the issue of these two volumes, the real feme of 
Tennyson might be said to begin. " The Princess : a 
Medley," appeared, in 1847. Three years later, viz., in 
1850, In Memoriam^ written on the death at Vienna, 
when he was only twenty-three years of age, of Mr. Arthur 
Hallam, who was engaged to Mr. Tennyson's sister, and 
who was the son of the great constitutional historian, 
went to the heart of the nation : and immediately after, 
on the death of Wordsworth in 1851, and by universal 
approbation, Tennyson became Poet-Laureate of England. 
The earliest mention of a Poet- Laureate in this country 
occurs in the reign of Edward IV., when the office was 
held by Mr. John Key. He was described as an officer 
of the royal household, and in a similar capacity all Lis 
successors have been recognised. In 1630 the salary of 
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Poet-Laureate was fixed at £100 per annum, with a 
tierce of Canary wine. Under the tenancy of Southey, 
however, who preceded Wordsworth, this latter emolu- 
ment was conmiuted into an annual payment of £27. 
The name of Laureate, I may add here, originated in 
the old custom of the English Universities presenting 
a laurel-wreath to the successful competitors in the 
University prize-poems. It used to be the practice also 
of the Laureate to write an ode once a year on the 
anniversary of the Sovereign's birth, but this custom, 
which even in the hands of men like Dryden and CoUey 
Gibber, too frequently degenerated into the rankest and 
most fulsome flattery, was happily abolished towards the 
close of the reign of George III. Possibly the prospect 
of having to write an " Ode " once a year, in honour of 
the virtues of Greorge IV., was too much for the pen of 
the most courtly poet. 

In accepting the honour of Poet-Laureate, Tennyson 
. dedicated a new edition of his " Poems " to Her Majesty 
the Queen ; and, in doing so, paid a graceful tribute to 
the memory of his distinguished predecessor : — 

" Revered, beloved. you that hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
Than arms, or power of brain, or birth, 
Could give the warrior kings of old. 

Victoria : since your Royal grace, 
To one of less desert allows 
This Laurel, greener from the brows 

Of him that uttered nothing base. 
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Take Madam, this poor book of song ; 

For though the faults were thick as dust 

In vacant chambers, I could trust 
Tour kindness. May you rule as long." 

The Duke of Wellington died in 1852. It became 
the duty of Tennyson, to sing in the nation's name, the 
nation's elegy over the departed warrior. He did so in 
his " Ode on the death of the Duke of Wellington ;" but, 
it has always struck me that the painful elaborateness of 
the ode has greatly interfered with its general effect. 
Few poets write their best, when they write, as it were, 
to order. Birds of Paradise must be free ; they cannot 
sing in the cage. 

I shall now simply enumerate Tennyson's other pro- 
ductions. " Maud," with its subtle structure, appeared 
in 1855 : « The IdyUs of the King " in 1859 : " Enoch 
Arden" in 1864: while "The Holy Grail," "Harold," 
and "Queen Mary," are so recent, that I need not further 
allude to them. 

Now, the first thought that strikes one in the perusal 
of Tennyson's "Poems" — and, indeed, from the above 
hasty reeumi it must be already apparent — ^is its extra- 
ordinary variety. In addition to the illustrations 
given already, legend finds its representatives in " Sir 
Launcelot," and " Queen Guinevere ;" fairy fiction in 
the "Mermaid," and " Eecollections of the Arabian 
Nights ; " Greek poetry, — what indeed may be termed 
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the Greek revival— in « (Enone," " Ulysses," and « Tith- 
onus :" Egyptian fanaticism in " St, Simeon Stylites f 
English ladies in "Clara Vere de Vere;" Northern 
farmers in the well-known specimen given in the York- 
shire dialect ; epic poetry in " The Day Dream," and 
song-writing in " Break, break, break," and " Too late, 
too late, ye cannot enter now," The following lines are 
from " The Mermaid " : — 

" I would comb my hair till my riBglets would fall 
Low adown, low adown, 
From under my starry sea-bud crown 

Low adown and around, 
And I should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound. 

Over the throne 
In the midst of the hall ; 
TUl that great sea-snake under the sea 
From his coiled sleep in the central deeps 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Bound the hall where I sate, and look in at the gate 
With his large calm eyes for the love of me." 

A second most noticeable feature of Tennyson's poetry, 
is the choiceness of his imagery. 

Occasionally you meet with incongruous combinations, 
commonplace and familiar with unexceptionally beautiful 
and poetical images; but these we must expect amid 
such a profusion of writing. No man can be at all times 
equal. But, what could be finer than this addressed to. 
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and descriptive of, the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland : — 

** Broad based upon the people's will 
And compassed by the inviolate sea.** 

A truly noble picture of Britannia amid the perplex- 
ities of other nations. 

Or take this other image fix>m "Locksley Hall:" — 

" Love took upon the harp of life, and smote on all the 
chords with might : 
Smote the chord of self, that trembling, passed in 
music out of sight ** 

These words are a perfect picture of self-conquest, in 
respect of a holy unselfishness, the product of pure and 
Christian love. 

What a beautiful image about Prayer also is contained 
in this stanza from In Memoriam : — . 

" I falter, where I firmly trod. 

And falling, with my weight of cares, 
Upon the great world's altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.** 

The sloping of the altar-stairs of prayer through the 
darkness of earth up to the light of heaven is certainly a 
splendid and thoroughly original thought; unless, in- 
deed, " Jacob's Ladder " suggested it to the poet. 

"Locksley Hall" and In Memoriam^ however, are 
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full of exqiiisite images. From the former take, for 
exampli 



'' A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things." 

" And at night, along the dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn, 
Sees the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn.'* 

*' Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves 
of change." 

" ! I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set : 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy yet" 

The following passage will give a favourable idea of 
the imagery of the poet, as well as of his own conception 
of his mission : — 

" The poet in a golden clime was bom, 

With golden stars above ; 
Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love. 
Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 

Like one great garden show'd, 
And thro' the wreaths of floating dark upcurl'd, 

Bare sunrise flowed. 
And Freedom rear'd in that august sunrise 

Her beautiful bold brow, 
When rites and forms before his burning eyes 

Melted like snow." 

A third very characteristic feature of Tennyson is — 
melody. His versification is perfect. In proof of this, 
I have only to refer to the highly musical ballad of 
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"Oriana," the whole of the "May Queen," and the 
melodious galop of " The Welcome to Alexandra : " — 

" SearMngs' daughter from over the sea; 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we ; 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra." 

"The Princess: a Medley," abounds in many other 
striking illustrations of the same verbal melody. The 
plot of " The Princess," like that of " Enoch Arden," is 
unnatural enough, and many of the incidents are utterly 
improbable and incoherent. The " Poem " is worthy of 
its name, for it is " a Medley." The idea is that of a 
prince and a princess, betrothed to each other by their 
parents, without having seen one another. The lady 
repudiates the alliance ; but after a series of adventures 
she relents and surrenders. "The mixture of modem 
ideas and manners," says one eminent critic, "with 
those of the age of chivalry and romance : the attempted 
amalgamation of the conventional with the real, the 
farcical with the sentimental, produces, throughout the 
whole of the poem, an unpleasing and even grotesque 
eflfect." And yet there is no part of Tennyson, where, 
in occasional songs and sonnets, such as the well known 
" Blow, bugle blow," his melody is more captivating. 
Indeed, if our poet is universally known for one thing 
more than for another, it is for the music of his verses ; 
his exceedingly happy and almost faultless choice of 
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words: the caUida junctura verborum, in which 
Tennyson is excelled by none of the sweet singers in all 
the minstrelsy of our land. Take for example, this 
babbling of the " Streamlet :" — 

'^ I wind about and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing ; 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayUng.'' 

Or take the " Deserted House :" — 

** All within is dark as night : 
In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 
Close the door, the shutters close. 
Or thro' the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark deserted house." 

Professor Wilson, in Blackwood^ spoke of the "Deserted 
House " in these terms : — " Every word tells, and the 
short whole is most pathetic in its completeness — let us 
say perfection — like some old Scottish air sung by maiden 
at her wheel — or shepherd in the wilderness." 

A fourth very marked characteristic of Tennyson, is his 
intense love of nature. When he begins to paint an 
English landscape, Tennyson is quite a Pre-Eaphaelite. 
I have spoken of his pictures of the fens and morasses of 
Lincolnshire. The Isle of Wight also, where, at Farring- 
ford, is Tennyson's home, has largely contributed to 
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his field of natural vision and description: its scenery 
being specially noticeable in " The Gardener's Daughter." 
We easily know whose is — 

" The careless ordered garden, 
Close to the ridge of a noble down." 

All who have ever been in the Isle of Wight, will 
readily recognise this other picture : — 

" For groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast of winter stand : 
And further on, the hoary channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.** 

• 

All poets, it is said, must be lovers : lovers thoroughly, 
and, above all, of nature, and must have a keen and 
quick eye for all its beauties. Tennyson has this to 
perfection : his vast love and sympathy embrace all 
nature. The spirit of the scenery is the reflection of his 
own every-day experience ; from " the glooming flats," 
the " level waste," the " wide and wild enormous marsh," 
which were the reflex of his Lincolnshire observations, to 
the beautiful meadow and orchard, and thoroughly 
English ruralities of his later poems. Many glimpses in 
the neighbourhood .of Farringford will recal the descrip- 
tive verses in these last-named poems. 

The following will represent Lincolnshire : — 

" Artist-like, 
Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the prime labour of thine early days } 
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No matter what the sketch might be ; 

Whether the high field on bushless Pike, 

Or even a sand-built ridge 

Of heaped hills that mound the sea, 

Overblown with murmurs harsh, 

Or even a lowly cottage whence we see 

Stretched wide and wild the waste enormous marsh, 

Where from the frequent bridge, 

Like emblems of infinity. 

The trenched waters run from sky to sky ; 

Or a garden bower'd close 

With plaited alleys of the trailing rose. 

Long alleys falling down to twilight grots, 

Or opening upon level plots 

Of crowned lilies, standing near 

Purple-spiked lavender." 

Another very marked and distinguishing feature of 
Tennyson, is his fine philosophic spirit. 

He is the Akenside of modem poetry, with less of his 
.metaphysics, and much more of his imagination and 
heart. The 130 stanzas of In MemoriaTti stir the 
deepest feelings of human nature. Never in the history 
of the world was such an elegy written. Never was such 
a revelation made in poetry of the inner workings of the 
soul. Tennyson's love for young Arthur Hallam reminds 
one of the love of David for Jonathan, the love of Pythias 
for Damon. Almost every one of the poet's peculiar 
characteristics appears in this magnificent work. What 
a beautiful bit of word-painting, that is, for example, 
that describes young Hallam's last resting-place on a 
lonely hill that overlooks the Bristol Cbaimel ; and what 
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an evidence of the power man's love for man may become, 
and may wield over the soul, comes out in the passage 
commencing — 

^ Dark house, by which once more I stand " 

— desolation realised, the well-known door in the dawn 
of a grey drizzling morning. Among the " Cabinet-like 
compartments " of the poem, to employ the fine figure 
of Robertson, of Brighton, need I mention the benison 
on the ship that brings back the remains of one " more 
than a brother" — the query of how much the past owes 
its seeming perfectness to imagination, with the reply 
that life's burden was halved by love — Christmas Day, 
with the forced mirth succeeded by tears, silence, and 
then by degrees, sweeter hope — the present state of the 
departed with the questions thereon suggested by the 
case of Lazarus, and Mary's love superseded and intensi- 
fied by the higher love of "the Life indeed" — the 
shrinking from Pantheism and the demand for mutual 
recognition and separate identity hereafter — the Vision 
of the Angel and the Crown of Thorns — Vienna, in the 
97th stanza, and "the perfect gentleman" in the 1 10th — 
and to close these allusions Hesper-Phosphor in the 
120th, grief slowly changing its mood, as the evening 
star passes into the morning star. Who, also, that has 
read In Memoria/m^ can ever forget the stanza where 
the atheism of the understanding is shewn to be an-: 
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nihilated by the heart; or the other, where reviving 
nature suggests the feelings in which regret for past 
friendship passes away in anticipations of the stronger 
bond which is to be : or the third, which, in impassioned 
words, embodies the blessedness of having Truth incar- 
nated in a life in Christ ? Alongside of such passages, 
and the other memorable lines which speak of — 



« 



The shadow feared by man" — 



" The shadow, cloaked from head to foot, 
Who keeps the key of all the creeds," — 

nothing could possibly be coarser than the criticism that 
"a vast deal of poetic feeling had been wasted by 
Tennyson on a lawyer, the Amaryllis of the Chancery 
bar." 

And yet, much as I admire the fine philosophic spirit 
of In Memoriam^ I am not to be understood as 
pinning my faith to all its theories and speculations. 
I certainly do not hold the perfectionist theory relative 
to humanity and the world in general, to which in 
In Memoriam, Tennyson seems, at least, to have lent 
the influence of his great name. 

It is perfectly true, in one sense, that nothing walks 
with "aimless feet;" but is that any evidence that 
things will ultimately right themselves apart from the 
will, character, and conduct of the individual himself, 
and apart from the proyidence and grace of Him, without 
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whom, " not a sparrow can fall to the ground," or the 
thoughts of the unregenerate human heart be turned 
from dead works to serve the Living God? It is perfectly 
true also, that somehow " good will be the final goal of 
ill ;" but are we to understand that thia is to be to all 
men indiseriminately, independent of character and rela- 
tion to God ? If so, you abolish all moral distinctions, 
and set aside the controlling and limiting Law of God, 
expressed in these woTds: — "All things work together 
for good, to them that love God." 

At the same time, and lest I shoidd be misunderstood 
in these last sentences, I go on to state that I gladly 
recognize in Alfred Tennyson one of the noblest of our 
Christian poets. His style may at times be hisarre, his 
figures, as in some passages of " Maud " I could name, 
may be occasionally fantastic ; but, speaking in the 
interest of national morality and influence over youth, 
I cannot point to a line in the whole of Tennyson's 
poetry, which in these respects, I would wish to see 
blotted out. Can this be said of Byron ? Can it be said 
of Bums ? Can it even be said of Shakespeare, remem- 
bering as we do the license and fi:ee language of his day ? 
I do not envy the woman who can read "The May 
for the first time, without shedding tears ; I do 
■f the man who can read In Memoriam, with- 
ing his own faith and hope the better and the 
There is no poet of modem times who seems 
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to understand so thoroughly the higher aspirations of 
man : there is no poet who represents them, and makes 
them attractive, in language of such persuasive purity 
and strength of spiritual feeling. The faultless flow of 
Tennyson's verse gives him a lofty place among the sons 
of song ; the tone of all his poetry gives him a loftier place 
among the sons of the prophets. Every man of genius 
incurs a tremendous responsibility for the use to which 
he puts his gifts ; and, I must say, that I am familiar 
with no man of genius of the present day who can give 
account in this matter more fearlessly than Alfred 
Tennyson. And so, in his own words, we shall bid 
him adieu: 

" Ring out, wild beUs, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 
King out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor ; 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer law& 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

y 
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Ring out false pride in place and blood. 
The dyic slander, and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand. 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to ba" 
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**The reformation of the Church by tho State is a mere 
chimera. It might ho thrown out for half a generation to play 
with, and might thua atop the way of the inevitahh> for a time, 
hut to the old complt>xion things would come again; the next 
twm in the free national dtnu^lopment would yet have to he found. 
And that next term is the s(>veranoi> of the Church from the Stat(\ 
Whether ytvara or decades of years be taken for the accomplishment 
of this, however it may be deprecated and however opposed, 
accomplished it will certainly bi\ History has for agi^s been prt^ 
1 wiring its way. In past changes it has been conceded over and 
over agtvin. (h)d*s arm is thrusting it on, and man's power cannot 
keep it back. W(» suppost^ we art* 8]>eaking vastly within bounds 
when we say that thtu'e is hardly a rt^llecting man among us who 
looks forward to the existence of a St>ate establishment in this 
land a century hence." 

Urnuy Alforu, 0.1)., Dean of Canti^rbury. 
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CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS.* 



N entering on the subject upon which I have 
been requested to speak this evening — " The 
present position of the question of Church 
Establishments " — I found myself siuroimded 
by four difficulties ; — the extent of the sub- 
ject,— its controversial character, — the fiict that, while 
we are a voluntary church, we have never made our 
voluntaryism a distinctive and exclusive term of com- 
munion, — and last of all, the familiarity with the subject 
which is no doubt possessed by the great majority, 
if not indeed the whole, of the audience I have the 

* This lecture was originaUjr delivered by request of the 
Preebyteiy of Lancasliire, before the English Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church at Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 12, 1869, and 
with a few slight alterationa wbg repeated subsequently in Liver- 
pool and other parts of England. It waa printed by authority of 
the Synod in the " Addresses, &c" for 1860 ; but, ae it is now out 
of print, while the subject discussed ia fast enterini( the region of 
practical politics, it is here re-published. 
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iionour to address. These difficulties I shall endeavour 
to surmount by condensation of statement, charity in 
the case of those from whom I diflFer, the utterance of 
my own convictions without presuming to compromise 
or dictate to others, and the arrangement of the subject 
with as much freshness as the rapidly changing character 
of events, and especially of ecclesiastical relations, may 
help me to do. 

Beginning, then, with the Church in Ireland, we find 
the question solved, and the two religious bodies more 
immediately concerned in a fair way of being comfortably 
and permanently settled. We have no longer to lament 
the dark night of injury and oppression, but to witness 
the dawn of justice and freedom, and anticipate also 
what we believe will prove a long bright day of progress 
and peace. We congratulate the Episcopal Church of 
Ireland that it is now a church of free men : and our 
congratulations are none the less sincere, that, in the 
first National Synod of their church held for the last 150 
years, they recently shewed, in proposals for the represen- 
tation of the laity and other matters, their approval, 
even to a desire for imitation, of the principles that 
characterise our own Presbyterian rule. A hopefiil be- 
ginning has thus been made. We have great expecta- 
tions from a church which inaugurates its disestablishment 
by calling in the help of the long slumbering, because 
the long excluded, laity. Christian hearts, " which the 
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Lord hath opened " will prove deep, and free, and even 
self-replenishing fountains of love and liberality, only 
prompting the regret that they had never been unlocked 
before. Nor can I fail to re-echo here the words of John 
Henry Newman to Archer Butler, when writing him, in 
1840, on the subject of some published ^Sermons on 
Education " — words which I reproduce all the more that 
they would never be reproduced by their author now : 
" May the zeal and devotion evinced by you meet with 
abundant fruit in Ireland. Our church could do any- 
thing, humanly speaking, if it knew its own strength." 
Let us pray God the Episcopal Church in Ireland may 
know her own strength now: and, disenthralled from 
Egypt, may she have victory after victory for Grod, as 
she marches up to the land, of which there remains so 
much to be " possessed." 

In the case of our own Presbyterian brethren — the 
ministers of a most faithftd, but never, like their Episco- 
pal neighbours, a wealthy church — we feel sympathy and 
pride: sjrmpathy for the manner in which, when the 
crisis came, to many so unwelcome, by many deemed 
unjust, they bore themselves in the end : casting their 
care, their interests, their means of future support and 
enlargement to a great extent on God, so that our 
Bjrmpathy is changed into honest, hearty, brotherly 
admiration and boast, at the resolution of that conference 
ten days ago in Belfast, to raise an Annual Sustentation 
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Fund of £30,000, and fix the minimum stipend of every 
minister of the church, independent of congregational 
supplement, at £100 and if possible £150 a year. There 
need be no fears for our Presbyterian brethren across the 
Channel. Grod seems to have given them something 
better and more trustworthy than a hundred Regiv/m 
Donuma. A Donwm Divinv/m seems to have come 
down upon them in no stinted form ; and souls filled 
first with God's " fi:ee Spirit " may safely be trusted with 
the filling of the treasury of God's free Church. When I 
read the report of that conference in Belfast, I remem- 
bered two things. The first was a noble sentence of 
Dr. Chalmers : — " Strip the church of her temporalities, 
she will remain stronger than ever in the bulwarks of her 
own moral and inherent greatness." The second was >he 
closing verses of David's 116th Psalm, verses as true of 
emancipated churches as of emancipated souls, illustrated 
by the church history of the last century and a half, and 
of which the matter in hand is the latest fulfilment : — 
" Thou hast loosed my bonds : I will offer to Thee the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving ; I will pay my vows unto the 
Lord now in the presence of all His people, in the courts 
of the Lord's house, in the midst of thee, Jerusalem." 

And now if these two churches — the Irish Episcopal 
Church, and our brethren of the Irish Presbyterian — are 
only true to themselves, and wishful to take advantage of 
openings in God's Providence/ as we believe both of 
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them to be, they have a noble opportunity. They are 
done with political " Hush-money." They can speak 
independently now, without the possible penalty of losing 
any largess. They have no favour to ask, and no frown 
to fear. Especially can they deal eflfectively because 
consistently with Popery, sustained in their eflforts by the 
hearty " God speed you " of every sound Protestant in the 
land. For, be it remembered, that if, to the amazemejat 
of some of our brethren in Ireland, we sympathized with 
the attempt to get rid of a Protestant ascendancy — not 
because it was a Protestant ascendancy, but because it 
was a state-endowed ascendancy — we can never be a party 
now to the exchange of a Protestant for a Eoman Catholic 
domination. If we were proof against the appeals of 
Archbishop Trench, we are not to be dragooned by 
Cardinal Cullen. Although the Ecclesiastical tie has been 
cut with St. Stephen's, we are not prepared for its re- 
appearance in a national knot with St. Peter's. There is 
a great gulf fixed between the sympathies of the British 
people and the interpretation, by Archbishop Manning, 
of the power of the Pope — a great gulf fixed between the 
British Parliament and the (Ecumenical Council : and 
having done one act of political justice, and not un- 
willing perhaps to do another, it will be the duty of the 
Legislature — a duty which will no doubt be faithfully 
discharged — in the midst of any further demands, and 
especially of any religious pretensions, to take up a firm 
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and deliberate stand ; and while giving Popery in Ireland 
the rights which are due to citizenship, and the pro- 
tection of equal laws, to give it no more — neither to fear 
it nor to fondle it, but to let it alone. 

The opinion is gaining ground that the position of 
the Established Cliurch in Wales will soon require a very 
thorough revision. According to the census of 1861 the 
population of the Principality was 1,245,344, out of 
which 1,106,973 were Nonconformists, while the mem- 
bers of the Established Episcopal Church were only 
138,371. The rapid growth of Nonconformity in Wales 
during the last quarter of a century is also worthy of 
special remark. Since the year 1851, which is only a 
period of eighteen years, the Calvinistic Methodists, or 
Welsh Presbyterians, as they are otherwise termed, have 
erected no fewer than 321 new churches, rebuilt and 
enlarged other 435, and thus provided additional chiurch 
accommodation for 123,821 persons, at a cost of :£366,000. 
The Independent and Baptist denominations have also 
done noble and spirited work during the same period^ 
though not to the same extent : yet between them they 
have erected 260 new chiurches, rebuilt and enlarged 
other 299, provided additional church accommodation 
for 226,821, at a total cost of :e457,000. Or, to take the 
work of the three denominations together, dming the last 
eighteen years (and it is right that I should here say that 
I give these figures on the authority of the hon. member 
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for Merthyr-Tydvil, Mr. Henry Eichards, and that they 
are taken from oflScial documents) they have erected 
581 new churches, rebuilt and enlarged 734, provided 
additional church accommodation for 350,642 persons, at 
a united cost of £823,000. I cannot give you equally 
fall statements about the doings of the Established 
Episcopal Church in Wales ; but there are four dioceses 
in the Principality— St. Asaph, Bangor, St. David's, and 
Llandaff — and on the authority of the Bishop of the last- 
named, I am able to state what has been done in his 
diocese during the last ten years, as mentioned by the 
Bishop himself, in a recent charge to his clergy. During 
the last ten years the Bishop informed his clergy there 
had been erected in the diocese of Llandaflf seven new 
churches, ten had been renovated and enlarged, and five 
others were in course of erection. I admit this is only 
the report of one diocese in place of four ; I admit also 
that it is only the report of ten years' work in place of 
eighteen ; but, with these admissions, I ask any reason- 
able man, if these facts and this contrast are not exceed- 
ingly suggestive in a certain direction ? When you take 
into account the following statements, they become still 
more so. I have said the membership of the Established 
Church in Wales, according to the census of 1861, was 
138,371. Now what is the annual Tithe revenue of the 
Established Church in Wales ? £400,000—1 give this 
on the authority of the hon. member for the Denbighshire 
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boroughs, Mr. Watkin Williams — increased by nearly 
£100,000 since 1833 ; about half of which is divided 
among the incumbents and the Bishops, the four Bishops 
alone receiving about £20,000, " leaving the remainder " 
(I here quote Mr. Williams' own words) " to go to Eng- 
land — to Bristol, Gloucester, Oxford, Winchester, and 
Worcester, in addition to 3,000 acres of glebe lands, 
a large amount of the income of which goes to places in 
England — it is impossible to say how much, because the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have the power of merging 
all into one general fund." The meaning of this then is, 
that the Nonconformists of Wales, after erecting churches 
and supporting ordinances among themselves in the 
manner I have already described, forming also the 
immense majority of the population, and having no 
connection whatever with the Established Episcopal 
Church, are called upon to contribute to this enormous 
Tithe-revenue, the one half of which goes to churches 
they never enter, and ministers they never hear, and 
the other half of which goes out of the Principality 
altogether. 

Whatever may be said about the tenure of the land, I 
maintain this state of matters to be a crying injustice, 
and forbearance must surely be a distinguishing element 
in Welsh character, that it has been meekly endured so 
long. I am not at all surprised at the feeling of some 
that a Welsh Church Bill should have preceded the 
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Irish Church Bill. A very trifling affair compared with 
this, in the shape of an ecclesiastical impost tenned an 
" Annuity Tax," kept the citizens of Edinburgh in a fer- 
ment for upwards of thirty years : while here is a country, 
and to a large extent a poor country, compelled by law 
to maintain in its midst a Church Establishment, 
which more than a million of people out of a popu- 
lation of only a million and one-fifth have repudiated 
altogether. If this is equity, what is iniquity : if this 
be justice, what is oppression ? This is not a question 
of national taxation for political purposes. There the 
benefits for which the assessments are made are enjoyed 
by all ; here the whole of the population are assessed for 
what is enjoyed by a comparative fraction. I am per- 
fectly well aware that the Established Church in Wales 
has no special corporate existence of its own — has no 
existence indeed apart from the Established Church of 
England ; but I think that enough has been said to 
justify the appointment of a Eoyal Conmiission of 
Enquiry, and to justify also the position assumed with 
such firmness and unanimity by the Welsh Eeform 
Association, " that inasmuch as the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Wales have no connection with the 
Established Episcopal Church, this Council is of opinion 
that the Established Episcopal Church as an establish- 
ment should cease to exist." 

He would be a very bold man who would assert that 
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the question of Church Establishments in Scotland at 
the present moment is in a very hopeful way. The 
strength of our own, the Free Church, and other dis- 
endowed religious bodies ; the Union movement ad- 
vancing in feet, if not in theory ; the results of the last 
Parliamentary elections ; the debates in the Established 
Assembly last May ; the decision on the subject of 
Patronage ; the deputation to the Prime Minister imime- 
diately after ; his unexpected femiliarity with the subject 
and confounding interrogatory as to the division of the 
temporalities ; and, last of all, the ominous silence ever 
since, save in one direction to be shortly named, all force 
the conclusion — that the beginning of the end has come. 
The wave which passed over Ireland seems in dangerous 
proximity to Scotland, unless, indeed, it takes Wales by 
the way; nay, it is making for the northern coasts 
already, for the hon. member for Edinburgh has given 
notice of a motion to abolish the annual grant from the 
Consolidated Fund, to the ministers of the Established 
Church, in the name of " Augmentation of Stipend," and 
amounting in all, for the year ending last March, to 
£17,039 19s. lOd. To meet the advance of this wave, 
the breakwater of a Union, which shall include the 
Established as well as the other Presbyterian Churches at 
present negotiating, has recently been proposed. It is 
deeply significant. We stand still and enquire. When 
the organ of the Established Church in Scotland, with it^ 
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acknowledged literary ability, but its unconcealed Con- 
servatism, speaks of the possibility of the reconstruction 
of the different Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, under 
one form and name, we are inclined to rub our eyes and 
see if we are really reading right. Let me be not mis- 
understood. For myself, there is nothing I would desire 
more than the fiising into one peacefid and prosperous 
Church the different sections of our long-divided Scottish 
Presbyterianism, — the breaking down of the wall, like 
that whose ruins can be seen in this very neighbourhood, 
which separates those who are near neighbours, and 
should be brethren. I often remember the beautiful 
words which Milton represents Adam as addressing to 
Eve, in the tenth book of " Paradise Lost," after they 
had wearied themselves out with mutual accusations — 

" But rise ; let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other^s burden in our share of woe.** 

And there cannot be a doubt that for our own sakes, and 
for our children's sakes, to present a united front to 
infidelity at home, and hand in hand to seek the con- 
version of the perishing heathen abrdlwi, it would indeed 
be a blessed day that saw the Church of John Knox one 
as he left it : divided brethren, in the spirit of these lines 
of Milton, "rising," "no more contending," but, like 
parted streams, reuniting, and like true lovers, loving 
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each other all the more for the days of estrangement and 
separation. 

But there can be no return to Egypt. We have tasted 
of the fruits of " the goodly land," and we cannot go back. 
We are doing " a great work, and we cannot come down." 
We are suflfering from no famine, and therefore we have 
no need, in search of plenty, to take " our little ones, our 
goods also, that we have gotten in the land of Canaan ;" 
and " in the waggons which Pharaoh shall send us," go 
down to the land where one brother is held a prisoner, and 
another brother has just escaped. It is rather for our 
brethren now — wise before it be too late, wise before royal 
favour may change or die out, and the answer of the 
task-master shall be "go, get your straw where ye can 
find it," — to make for the shore where we have found 
freedom, and safety, and peace. Let our brethren "gather 
their flocks and herds together," let them take "their 
kneading-troughs upon their shoulders," let them even 
make as good an arrangement about " the jewels of gold 
and the jewels of silver" as they can; only let them 
learn that that is the true way to reconstruct long-divided 
Scottish Presbyterianism. " The dukes of Edom may be 
amazed, the mighty men of Moab, trembling may take 
hold upon them ;" but " Thou shalt bring them in, and 
plant them in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the 
place, Lord, which thou hast made for Thee to dwell 
in; in the sanctuary, Lord, which Thy hands have 
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established. The Lord shall reign for ever and ever." 
Nor is there anything chimerical in the supposition of 
a united and disendowed National Presbyterianism for 
Scotland. The history of our own and the Free Church 
has been often appealed to in proof of this : and what we 
have done, the Established Church of Scotland can do if 
she chooses. Nay, I rejoice to say, she is doing it 
already. I claim the Established Church of Scotland as 
an unconscious — and I hope, when she knows it, not an 
unwilling— convert to the Voluntary principle. In the 
city of Glasgow, last year, one of her churches raised the 
magnificent sum of £9463 for congregational purposes, 
church building, and home and foreign missions. Another 
of her churches in that city raised the sum of £2597 for 
congregational and missionary purposes alone ; and for 
the same purposes, eight other congregations in that 
city contributed among them £11,315, in sums varying 
from £1000 to £2000. Taking these ten churches 
together, with a membership of 8513, the total sum 
raised by pew rents, weekly offerings, and special contri- 
butions, was £23,375 ; the highest average per member 
being £16 lis. 5d., the lowest average £1, and the 
general average £2 14s. lOd. Not a sixpence of State 
endowment or municipal benefaction is represented in 
these figures. Suppose, then, the Established Church of 
Scotland a Voluntary Church to-morrow, has she not 

the people to fall back upon ? Seeing what the people 

z 
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have done for her already, will she not learn to trust the 
people now? Has not the time come when Ephraim 
should say, " What have I to do any more with 
idols ? " — that the reply of her Divine Head may come 
down, as her source of perennial fulness, " I have heard 
him and observed him ; from me is thy fruit found." If 
the Church of Scotland is really desirous for the abolition 
of patronage and the reconstruction of the divided Pres- 
byterian hosts under the old " blue banner," let her cast 
herself upon God and God's believing children. She has 
no parish churches to build, no manses for which to travel 
the country over collecting subscriptions, like the heroes 
of the early Disruption times. No doubt she has poor 
districts and poor congregations — and where are they 
not ? — but has she forgotten the great Bible privilege of 
"the strong bearing the burdens of the weak," and is 
all her administrative power buried in the grave of 
Dr. James Eobertson, so that she is helpless to carry out 
some common Sustentation or Central Fund ? 

But whether by the Sustentation Fund of the Free 
Church, or the machinery in operation within ourselves 
in the case of our weaker congregations, if the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland be like "the prudent man 
who foreseeth evil," she will, before by the pressure of 
events she is forced to it, heartily, confidingly cast her- 
self (again I say it) upon the people — the people who 
^.re able to support her, the people who are willing to 
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support her, though she has indifferently taught them, 
and seldom given them the opportunity. Then the 
" Kirk of Scotland," with its memories, and traditions, 
and "clouds of witnesses," — choosing its own pastors, 
maintaining and extending the Gospel from resources 
within itself, untrammelled by State control — the 
inevitable result of State support — and with no repre- 
sentative of earthly Government opening her Annual 
Convocation with troops of soldiery, and sitting above it 
with sword and sceptre — will be a nobler and grander 
Church than ever. "Awake, awake! put on thy 
strength, Zion: put on thy beautiful garments, 
Jerusalem, the holy city : shake thyself from the dust, 
arise and sit down, loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, captive daughter of Zion." 

The position of the Church Establishment in England 
is everywhere reckoned one of considerable gravity, and 
by none is the gravity felt more than by the ministers and 
especially the dignitaries of the Church of England 
herself. " I am here to record a fact," said Archdeacon 
Denison at one of the meetings of the Church Congress 
which was held in Liverpool last week, " that although I 
have not deserted church and state, church and state 
have deserted me ; and that I have no more, from this 
time forth until God shall call me to my account, to say 
in defence of church and state. The one thing upon 
which the national establishment of the Church rested 
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has been cut away from under our feet by the act of 
1869 : and now if you think you are going to get 
anything for the Church of England out of Parliament, 
I say with the great Greek historian, * I am very much in 
admiration of your simplicity, but I do not envy your 
folly.' " This is only one out of many such utterances 
given expression to in Liverpool last week during the 
sittings of the Congress, and by men representing all 
shades of opinion. The gravity of the crisis is finding 
expression in many ways, and in none more remarkable 
than this — the sudden discovery that we Presbyterians are 
really in existence, and are people of some importance. 
Listen to Dr. Howson, the Dean of Chester, who belongs 
to a very diflferent school from Archdeacon Denison, as in 
the very opening sermon of the Congress, he puts himself 
and his Church into the confessional as regards Non- 
conformists in the following terms : " Our faults towards 
Dissenters have not been inconsiderable. Too often have 
we bestowed on them a very scanty share of our careful 
thought and loving sympathy. At times there has been 
on our part almost a contemptuous disregard of those 
who were worthy of respect : and this may be laid down 
very confidently that a disdainful dislike of dissenters is 
just now one of the most dangerous propensities a Church- 
man can indulge in." It is never too late to learn, and 
it would be very wrong in me to contradict for a moment 
the Very Reverend the Dean of Chester either in his 
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confessions for the past, or his counsels to his brethren 
for the future. One thing is certain : these words mean 
much. They lift a veil, and give a revelation which we 
are not sorry to behold. 

And yet for one thing I ana truly sorry, and that is, 
that the greatest blow that ever can be given to the 
Church of England — the Church of Stillingfleet, and 
Chillingworth, and Jeremy Taylor — she is dealing at the 
present moment to herself. When the hour of her dis- 
establishment comes — that hour she already anticipates — 
she need blame no political leader, like that noble and 
devout man the Prime Minister of this country, whose 
name, the only time it was mentioned, was drowned in 
uproar at the meeting of the Church Congress in St. 
George's Hall — need blame no radical Parliament, no 
party warfare ; let her, in the sight of God, blame her 
own unfaithful sons, and herself, their unfaithful parent. 
Yes, Moderator, the sword which shall sever the tie 
between the State and the Church of England — the 
sword which is even now fast severing the tie between 
the Church and the people of England — is wielded by her 
own hand. I shall break out into no invective against 
Eitualism, intensely as I feel on the subject. I shall say 
nothing about Mr. Voysey, or that Broad School the 
breadth of which has been surely exceeded at last : but 
in deep true sorrow — ^not the affected sorrow of the 
polemic, but sorrow as real as a Christian man can feel 
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for the degraded honour of his Master, and the calamitous 
change which has passed over a Church many of whose 
greatest names are inscribed on the martyrs' roll as 
having gone to the stake and the block for that Master's 
honour — I ask your attention to the following statements, 
calmly and deliberately made by ministers of the Church 
of England, and some of them dignitaries of that Church, 
during the recent meetings in Liverpool of the ninth 
Church Congress, to which I have referred. The question 
of the "Eecreations of the people" comes up, and a 
Venerable Archdeacon tells the Congress that some years 
ago he set on foot, between the morning and the evening 
services on the Lord's day, games of cricket for the benefit 
of his parishioners : " I looked after the games myself," 
he said, " and I must say I never saw anything which 
had a better efiect in binding the people together." The 
question of the "Phases of unbelief" comes up: one 
speaker boldly and plainly calls Transubstantiation " a 
monstrous lie " — he is howled and hooted into his seat, 
a fate which is meted out to another speaker, who on the 
subject of " Eitual " has the courage to utter the solemn 
but unwelcome truth : " If we permit the mass, we shall 
lose the masses." The question of the " Eubrics " comes 
up, and a layman, I regret to say, rises and addresses the 
Congress in these words : " The Church of England has 
been too fearful of Eome to bring home to her people 
that sacramental system which is the strength and life 
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of the Church of Christ. Let the Church of England 
give back to the people, what Catholic churches every- 
where celebrate every Sunday, the eucharistic sacrifice. 
Let this be restored, I use the word restored, not as if we 
had not already got it ; thank God we have it, but we 
want restored its fall value and meaning as the great 
central act of Christian worship." The question of the 
" Union of Christendom " comes up, and the Eev. A. H. 
Mackonochie gives the following as his ideas of " Union :" 
" On both sides of the Channel there is to be found a 
party who are heartily praying that every barrier to 
Union between Catholics should be removed, and the 
Church restored to the true pattern of Christianity. A 
Council of a thousand Bishops is shortly to assemble at 
Eome, and we cannot fail to believe that God will give 
His blessing to that mighty gathering." 

Let these suiBSce. Talk of the disestablishment of the 
Church of England ! What with the advocacy of Sunday 
cricket clubs, headed by an Archdeacon ; the bare-faced 
defence of Transubstantiation ; the demand for a whole- 
sale restoration of Sacramentarianism ; and prayers to 
the Almighty for His blessing on the QCcumenical 
Council ; — does any man in his senses doubt that the 
handwriting on the wall has gone out against her 
already ?— " Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin," " Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and thou art found wanting." 

I make my appeal to the people, that if their shep- 
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herds in place of leading them to " green pastures," and 

"by the still waters," are leading them only to the 

barren heath, the sinking morass and the river of death, 

they flee from such shepherds, " whose own the sheep are 

not," " who care not for the sheep," who are only found 

" coming to kill and to destroy." And with all humility 
and affectionate regard I make my appeal to my brethren, 

representing the once despised, but now the feared. 

Nonconformity of this land, that henceforth we shall 

preach the Gospel better than we have ever preached it : 

I do not say more fully, for thxit we cannot do, but more 

simply, more lovingly, more earnestly, as feeling its 

power ourselves. In conclusion, and above all, let us 

cherish the blessed assurance. Moderator, that however 

men may darken the light of the Gospel by obscuring 

its vital truths in Pagan symbol, or surroimding them, 

with the mist of suspicious and unbelieving words, that 

light, by reason of its own divine energy, shall emerge 

in the end the world's universal Day-spring, at whose 

rising all shadows shall flee away. 

" Fond, impious man, think'st thou yon sanguine cloud, 

Formed by thy breath, hath quenched the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 
And gilds the nations with redoubled ray." 

So with the Gospel. So with the Free Gospel Church; 

and then, when " She looketh forth as the morning, 

clear as the sun," — she shall also be '^ fair as the moon, 

jiud terrible as an army with banners." 
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XOTE. 

The Whitehall Review has just (November, 1878) published 
four extraordinary lists of perverts to Popery from the bosom of 
the Church of England. The history of the perversions goes back, 
of course, over a considerable period ; but alongside of the progress 
of Ritualism in the National Church, and the most recent recruit 
of all, Mr. Orby Shipley, the catalogue is highly significant. 
Oxford, to begin with, and as might have been expected from the 
presence of Dr. Pusey, has contributed more than double the 
number of " 'verts " supplied by Cambridge ; but even Cambridge, 
as will be seen, has been foimd both a happy and a profitable 
hunting ground. Of gentlemen educated at Oxford, 238 have 
gone over to the Church of Rome — 135 of these having been 
Church of England clergymen and 103 laymen. No fewer than 92 
of the whole number have become Roman Catholic priests, the 
English Church clergymen having furnished 59, and the laymen 33. 
The lists from the University of Cambridge show 112 perverts, of 
whom 50 were once Anglican clergymen and 62 laymen — the 
whole number, again, having furnished 28 Roman Catholic priests 
in this proportion, 13 from the Church of England clergymen, and 
15 from the laymen. Putting the two universities together, we 
find that they have furnished 350 " Verts," all of whom are living 
at the present moment, of whom 120 are Roman Catholic priests, 
no fewer than 72 of these having originally been in " holy orders " 
in the Church of England. The total number of Anglican clergy- 
men, however, who have become "seceders** to the Church of 
Rome, is much larger than this, embracing in all 330, namely, — 
185 who have left Oxford and Cambridge direct for that church, 
and 145 who have gone over otherwise. The lists of the Whitehall 
Review would not be complete without the further statement 
that 45 of the perverts to Popery are now avowed Jesuits, of 
whom Oxford and Cambridge have furnished 26, Oxford 19, and 
Cambridge 7. 
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